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PRESIDENT OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


l\{y DEAR PRESIDENT, 
NOT fronl any special interest ,vhich I 
anticipate you will tal\:e in this V olun1e, or any 
sympathy you ,viII feel in its argulnent, or 
intrinsic fitness. of any l{:ind in 111)'" associating 
you a.nd your Fello,ys ,vith it,- 
But, because I have nothing besides it to 
offer you, in tol(en of IllY sense of thp gracious 
conlplhnent ,vhich you and they have paid 111e 
in nlaking l11e once 1110re a l\Ienlber of a College 
dear to n18 frolll Undergraduate lnenlories ;- 
Also, because of the happy coincidence, that 
,vhereas its first publication ,vas conten1poraneolls 
,vith 111Y leaving Oxford, its second becoll1es, oy 
virtue of your act, conten1poraneou
 with a 
recovery of Inr position there:- 
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DEJ)TCATJON. 


Therefore it is t}utí, ,vitl10nt your leave or 
your responsihiJity, I take the bol<l Rtep of 
placing your lliUUC in the fir
t pageH of ,,-hat, 
at nlY age, I nlu
t consider the last print or 
reprint on ,v!licIt I shall evcr l)e cngaged. 
I nIn. DIY dcaI' l
rc
illent, 
Ivlost Hinecrcly yours, 


JOJIN JI. N]
'Vl\IAN. 


Jt"'eb1'lw nJ 23, 1878. 



PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1878. 


THE following pages ,vere not in the first instance written 
to prove the divinity of the Catholic Religion, though 
ultimately they furnish a positive argun1ent in its behalf, 
but to explain certain difficulties in its history, felt before 
no\v by the author hhnself, and commonly insisted on by 
Protestants in controversy, as serving to blunt the force of 
its prÙnd facie and general claims on our recognition. 
However beautiful and pron1ising that Religion is in 
theory, its history, we are told, is its best refutation; the 
inconsistencies, found age after age in its teaching, being 
as patent as the sin1uItaneous contrarieties of religious 
opinion lnanifest in the High, Lo\v, and Broad branches 
of the Church of England. 
In reply to this specious objection, it is maintained In 
this Essay that, granting that some large variations of 
teaching in its long course of 1800 years exist, never- 
theless, these, on examination, will be found to arise 
from the nature of the case, and to proceed on a law, 
and with a harmony and a definite drift, and ,vith 
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an analogy to Scripture revelations, ,vhich, instead of 
telling to their disadvantage, actually constitute an argu- 
111ent in their favour, as ,vitnessing to a superintending 
Providence and a great Design ill the l110ùe anù in the 
circu111stances of their occurrence. 
Perhaps his confidence in the truth and availableness 
of thi" vie,v has sometimes led the author to he c(U"cless 
and over-liberal in his concessions to Protestants of 
historical fact. 
If this he so anywhere, he begs t}-.e reader in such 
cases to understand hilll as speaiing hypothetically, and 
in the sense of an argU'uwni'll1n ad h0l1Ûne11
 and à fortiori. 
Nor is such hypothetical reasoning out of place in a 
publication ,vhich is addressed, not to theologians, Lut to 
those ,,,ho as yet are not even Catholic<;, and who, as they 
read history, ,vonId scoff at any defence of Catholic doctrine 
,vhich did not go the length of covering admissions in 
matters of fact as broad as those which arc here ventured 


on. 
In this ne'" Edition of the Essay varIOUS iInportallt 
alterations have been made in the arrangement of its 
separate parts, and SODIe, not indeed in it
 lllattcr, but in 
its text. 


February 2, 1878. 



ADVERTISEn1ENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


OCULI :ME! DEFECERUNT IN SALUTARE TUUM. 


IT is now above eleven years since the writer of the 
follo\ving pages, in one of the early NUlnbers of the 
Tracts for the Times, expressed himself thus:- 


U Considering the high gífts, and the strong claims of the Church 
of Rome and her dependencies on our admiration, reverence, love, and 
gratitude, how could we withstand her, as we do; how could we refrain 
fronl being melted into tenderness, and rushing into communion 
with her, but for the words of Truth, which bid us prefer Itself to the 
whole world? 'He that loveth father or mother more than 1\le, is 
not worthy of 1\le.' How could we learn to be severe, and execute 
judgment, but for the warning of )Ioses against eVf'n a divinely-gifted 
teacher who should preach new gods, and the anathema of St. Paul 
even against Angels and Apostles who should bring ill a new 
doctrine? " I 


He little thought, ,vhen he so wrote, that the time 
.would ever con1e when he shoukl feel the obstacle, which 
he spoke of as lying in the \vay of cOlnmunion \vith the 
Church of Rome, to be destitute of solid foundation. 
The follo\ving \vork is directed towards its removal. 
Having, in fonner publications, called attentIon to the 


I Records of the ChurcÞ., xx
. p. 7. 
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supposed difficulty, he considers himself bound to avow 
bib present belief that it is imaginary. 
He hac; neither the ability to put out of hand a finished 
cOll1position, nor the ,vish to make a po\verful and Inoving 
representation, on the great subject of \vhich he treatc;. 
IIis aim \vill be answered, if he succeeds In suggesting 
thoughts, \yhich in God's good time 111flY quietly hear 
fruit, in the minds of those to \\ hon1 that subject is new; 
and \vhich 111ay carry for,vanl inquirers, ,vho have already 
put thell1selves on the course. 
If at tiznes his tone appears positive or peremptory, 
he hopes this ,,,ill be imputed to the scientific character 
of the Work, which requires a distinct statement of 
principle
, and of the arguments \vhich recommend them. 
He hopes too he shall be excused for his frequent 
quotations froln hÌInself; \vhich are necessary in order to 
sho\\? ho,v he stands at present in relation to val'Ìous of 
his forn1er Publications. - · · 


LITTLEMORE, 
Octobt:ì" 6, 1845. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above was written, the Author has joined 
the Catholic Church. It was his intention and wish to 
have carried his V olulne through the Press before deciding 
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finally 011 this step. But \vhen he had got some 'way in 
the printing, he recognized in himself a conviction of the 
truth of the conclusion to \vhich the discussion leads, so 
clear as to supersede further deliberation. Shortly after... 
wards cirCUlllstances gave him the opportunity of acting 
upon it, and he felt that he had no warrant for refusing 
to ào so. 
His first act on his conversion was to offer his Work for 
reVISIon to the proper authorities; but the offer was 
declined on the ground that it was written and partly 
printed before he ,vas a Catholic, and that it would come 
before the reader in a more persuasive fornl, if he read it 
as the author 'wrote it. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that he nO'w' submits 
every part of the book to the judgment of the Church, 
\yith \vhose doctrine, on the subjects of \vhich he treats, 
he \vishes all his thoughts to be coincident. 
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DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENTS 
VIE'V ED IN THEl\ISEL YES. 


B 



INTRODUCTION. 


CURISTIANITY has been long enough in the world to 
justify us in dealing with it as a fact in the world's 
history. Its genius and character, its doctrines, precepts, 
aud objects cannot be treat.cd as matters of private opinion 
or deduction, unless we lnay reasonably so regard tho 
Spat'tan institutions or the religion of l\IahoffiPt. It nlay 
indeGd legitimately be Inade the subject-matter of theories; 
what is its llloral and political excellence, what its due 
location in the range of ideas or of facts which we possess, 
wh(\ther it be divine or human, whether úriginal or 
eclectic, or both at once, how far favourahle to civilization 
or to literature, wLether a religion for all ages or for a 
particular state of society, these are questions upon the 
fact, or professed solutions of the fact, aud belong to the 
province of opinion; but to a 1
tct do they relate, on an 
adn1Ìtted fact do they turn, which must be ascertained us 
other facts, and surely has on the whole been so ascertained, 
unless the testimony of so many centuries is to go .for 
nothing. Christianity is no theory of the study or the 
cloister. It has long Bince passed beyond the letter of 
documents and t.he reasonings of individual minds, and 
has become public property. Its" sound has gone out 
into all lands," and its "words unto the ends of the 
world." It has from the first had an objective existence, 
B 2 
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and has thrown itself upon the great concourse of men. 
Its bOllle is in tho world; and to know what it i
, w'e must 
seck it in the world, and hear the world's wilnc::;::; of it. 


2. 


The hypothesis, in
eed, has Il)(
t with widp reccption in 
these latter tilncs, that Christianity docs Dot fall wit hin the 
province ofhistory,-that it is to each Inan what each man 
think
 it to be, and nothing elsp; and thus in fact is 8 
nlere llHDIC for a cluster or farnily of rival religions an 
together, religions at variance one ,vith another, and 
claiming the saIne appellation, not because there can be 
a
signcd anyone and the same r3 0 ctrine as the common 
foundation of all, but because certain point.s of agrcen1ent 
nlay be found here and there of SOlliC sort or other, by 
which each in its turn is connected with one or other of 
the re
t. Or again, it has been maintained, or implied: 
that all existing denon1Ínatiolls of CLri
tiatlity are wrong, 
DOlle representing it as taught by Chri"t and IIis Apostles; 
that the original religion has gradually deca)"ed or become 
hopelessly corrupt; nay that it died out of the world at its 
birth, aud was forthwith bucceeded by a counterfeit or 
counterfeits ".hich a,"'umed its name, though they inherited 
at best but some fragnlcnts of its teaching; or rather that 
it cannot eY
n be 
aid either to have decayed or to have 
died, becau:sc hi
toricallf it has DO ßubstauce of its own, 
but fronl the first alJd on wards it has, on the stage of thc 
"orId, been nothing nlore than a mere assemb1age of 
doctrines and practiccs derived from without, from 
Oriental, Pl3tonic, Pulytheistic sources, from Buddhisrn, 
Essenisn1, )Ianicheci
ln; or that, alIo\\ ing true Christianity 
8tH to exist, it has but a hidden and isolated life, in the 
hearts of the el
ct, or ngain :18 a literdture or philosophy, 
not certified in any wuy, much l
s guaranteed, to COJne 
from above, but one out of the \.arious separate informa- 
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tions about the Supreme Bcing and human duty, with 
which an unknown Providence has furnished us, whether 
in nature or in the world. 


3. 
All such views of Christianity imply that there is DO 
sufficient body of historical proof to interfere with, or at 
least to prevail against, any number whatevel' of free and 
inùepenùent })ypotheses concerning it. But this surely is 
not self-evident, and has itself to be proved. Till positi ve 
rcasons grou1.lded on facts are adduced to the contrary, the 
most natural h
'potheses, the most agrecable to our nlode 
of proceeding in parallel CDses, and that which takes pre- 
cedence of all others) is to consider that t.he society of 
Christians, which the Apostles left on earth, were of that 
religion to which the Apostles had converted them; tbat 
the externul continuity of nanH
J profession, and C0111- 
D1union, argues a real continuity of doctrine; that, as 
Christianity began by manifesting itself as of a certain 
shupe aud bearing to all mankind, therefore it went on so 
to nlanifcst itself; and tbat the more, considering that 
prophecy had already determined that it was to be a power 
visible in the world and sovereign over it, chuJ'tlcters 
which are accurately fulfilled in that historical Ch ri
tianity 
to which we cOInlnonly give the name. It is not a violent 
assun1ption, then, but rather mere abstinence from the 
wanton adnlission of a principle which would necessarily 
lead to the most vexatious and preposterous scepticism, 
to take it for granted, before proof to the contrary, that 
the Christianity of the seconù, fourth, seventh, twelfth, 
sixteenth, and interlnediate centuries is in its substance the 
very religion which Christ and I-lis Apostles taught in the 
first, whatever may be the modifications for good or for 
evil which lapse of years, or the vicissisudes of human 
affairs, have imprc:ssed upon it. 
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Of course I do not deny the abstract possibility of ex. 
treme changes. The substitution is certainly, in idea, 
supposable of a counterfeit Chribtianity,-supcrscding the 
original, by lneans of tbe arlroit innovatiollt) of seasons, 
places, and persons, tilJ, according to the fanliliar illustra- 
tion, the "blade" and the "handle 1) are nlternately 
renewed, and identity is fost without the loss of continuity. 
It is possible; but it must not be u
sunled. The onus pro- 
baudiis with those who assert what it is unnatural to expect j 
to be just able to doubt is no warrant for disbelieving. 


4. 


Accordingly, e;;ome writers have gone on to give reasons 
from history for their rt..fusin
 to appeal to history. They 
:l\'cr that) when they come to look into the documents and 
litcrature of Christianity in ti1nes past, they find its 
doctrines so variously 1'epresented, and so inconsistently 
maintained by its professors, that., }lowever natural it be 
à lJ1 o iori, it is useless, in fact., to se('k in history the mntt'"\r 
of that Revelation which ]1US b(-('n voucnsafed to nlRn kind; 
that they cannot be llistol'Îcnl Christians if thf'Y would. 
They say, in the words of Chillingworth, "There are 
popes against popes, councils against councils, some 
fathers af!ainst others, the same fathers against themselves, 
a consent of fathers of one agp against a consent of father
 
of another age, the Chure} of onc age against tne Church 
of another age:" -IIence they are forced, whether they 
wiU or not, to fall back upon the IJiblc as the sole source 
of Revelation, and upon their own personal private judg- 
ment as the sole expounder of its doctrine. 'rhiR is a fair 
argunlent, if it can be ll1aintained, and it brings Jne at 
once to the subject of this Essay. Not that it enters into 
my purpose to convict of misstatenlent, as Dlight be done, 
each separate clal 1 se of this sweepiug accusation of a 8!nart 
but superficial writer; but ncither on the other hand do ] 
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mean to deny everything that he says to the disadvantage 
of historical Christianity. On the contrar
T, I shall admit 
that there are in fact certain apparent variations in its 
teaching, which have to be explained; thus I shall begin, 
but then I shan attempt to explain them to the exculpa- 
tion of that tcachin g in point of unity, directness, and 
consistency. 


5. 



leanwhile, before setting about this work, I will 
address one remark to Chillingworth and his friends:- 
Let theln consider, that if they can criticize history, the 
facts of history certainly can retort upon them. It 
l11ight, I grant, be clearer on this great subject than it 
is. This is no great concession. IIistory is not a creed 
or a catechism, it gives lessons rather than rules; st.ill no 
one can mistake its general teaching in this n1atter, whether 
he accept it or stumble at it. Bold outlines and broad 
masses of colour rise out of t.he l'ecords of the past. They 
may be dim, they may be incomplete; but they are 
definite. And this one thing at least is certain; ,vhatever 
history teaches, whatever it Olllits, whatever it exaggerates 
or extenuates, whatever it says and unsa
Ts, at least the 
Christianity of history is not Protestantism. If ever there 
were a safe truth, it is this. 
And Protestantisn1 has ever felt it so. I do not mean 
that every writer on the Protestant side bas felt it; for it 
was the fashion at first, at least as a rhetorical arO'ument 
b 
against Rome, to appeal to past ages, or to some of them i 
but Protestantism, as a whole, feels it, and has felt it. 
This is shown in the determination already referred to of 
dispensing with historical Christianity altogether, and of 
forming a Christianity from the Bible alone: men never 
would have put it aside, unless they had despaired of it. 
It is shown by the long neglect of ecclesiastical history in 
England. which prevails even in the English Church. 
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OUf popular religion scarcely recognizes tIle fact ot the 
twelve long ages which lie between the Councils of 
Njcæa and Trent., except as affording one or two passagcs 
to illustrate its wild interprct..1tions of certain prop})(?sies 
of St. Paul anù St. John. It is Dlelanc}loly to say it, but 
the chief, perhaps the only English "Triter who JUtS any 
dairn to he considlrcll an ecclesiastical hiðtorian, is the 
un belil\\"er G iLbon. To be deep in history is to ceuse to 
be a rrotc
tallt. 


6. 
And this utter incongruity bcbyccn Protcstnntislu and 
historical Christianity is a plain fuct, whether the latter 
be regarded in its earlier or in its lafocr ceuturies. 1->1'0- 
tcst:IHts can as little bear its .Ante-nicenc as its Post-tri- 
dcntine pcrioJ. I have elsewhere ob5erved on this cir.. 

unlstance: H So nluch Illust the I)rotestallt grant that, if 
such a systeJn of doctrine as he ".ould now introduce ever 
existed ill carly tinles, it 11as becll clt\an swept away us if 
hy a ùc1l1
e, suddenly, silcntly, anù without TlICnlOriul; 
by a deluge cou1Îng in a night, and utterly so:tkiug, rot- 
tiug, hea ,-iug up, and hurrying off every vCbtige of 'what 
it founel in the Church, before cock-cro"Ting: ßO that 
, wh(\n thC'y rose in the Inorllillg' }lcr true sced (,vere aU 
dead. corpses '-Nay dead and buried-and without grave.. 
stone. c The water3 ,vent over them; thcre was not one 
of thCll1 left; they sunk li]
è lead in the nlig11ty ,vaters.' 
Strange antitype, indeed, to the early fortunes of Israel! 
-then the enenlY ,vas drowned, und 'Israel saw thenl 
dead upon the sea-shore.' But no\v, it ,,"QuId scem, ,vater 
proceeded as a flood (011t of the serpent's n1outh,' and 
covered all the witncsses, so that not even their dead 
bodies lay in t.he streets of the great city.' Let :him 
take whi(.h of his doctrines he will, his peculiar vie\v of 
self-rigb teousness, cf formality, of superstition; his notion 
of faith, or of spirituality in l'eligious ,yorship; his denia] 
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of the virtue of the sacraments, or of the ministerial com- 
mission, or of the visible Church; or his àoctrine of the 
divine efficacy of the Scriptures as the one appointed 
instrulnent of religious teaching; and let hiln consider 
how far Antiquity, as it has conIC down to us, will counte- 
nance him ill it. No; he must allow that t1e alleged 
deluge has done its work; yes, and has in turn disap- 
peared itself; it has been 8wallowcd up by the earth, 
mercilessly as itself was Inerciless." 1 
That I>rotestantisIl1, then, is not tl)(
 Christ ianit.y of 
history, it is easy to deternline, but to retort is a poor reply 
in controversy to a question of fact, anù whatever he the 
violence or the exaggeration ofWl'iters like Chillingworth, 
if they have raised a real difficulty, it may claiJu a real 
answer, and ,ve must deterlnine whether on the one hand 
Chl'istianity is still to represent to us a definite teaching 
from above, or whether on the other its utterances h
.ve 
been froIn titHe to time so strangely at variance, that we 
are necessarily thrown back on our own judgment indi.. 
vidually to detcl'nlÎne, what the re\ elation of God is, or 
rather if in fact there is, or has heell, any revelation at all. 


7. 


Here tben I concede to the opponents of historical 
Christianity, that there are to be found, during the 1800 
years through which it has lasted, certain üpparent incon- 
sistencies and alterütions in its doctrine find its worship, 
such as irresistibly attract the attention of all who inquire 
into it. They are not sufficient to interfere with the 
general character and course of the religion, but they raise 
the question how they came about, and what they mean, 
and have in consequence supplied matter for several · 
hypotheses. 


1 Church of the Fathers [Rist. SkctcllCS, vol. i. p, 418]. 
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Of these one is to the effect that Christianity has even 
changed from the first and ever accomnlodates itself to the 
circUIllstanccs of tinles and seasons; but it is difficult to 
understand how such a view is compatible with tIle special 
idea of revealed truth, and in fact its advocates more or 
Ic'ss abundon, or tenù to abandon the supernatural claims 
of Christianity; so it ne
d not detain us here. 
A second and more plausible hypothesis is that of the 
Anglican divines, 'who reconcile and bring into shape the 
exuberant phenoll1cna under consicleration, by cutting off 
and casting away as corruptions aU usagèR, ways, opillion
, 
and tenets, which have not the sanction of priluitive 
times. They maintain that history first presents to us n 
pure Christianity in East and 'Vest, and then a corrupt; 
find then Ofcoufse their duty is to draw the line between 
w hat is corrupt and w hut is pure, and to determine the 
dates at which the vnrious changes from good to bad were 
introduced. Such a principle of dCJnnrcation, available 
for the purpose, they consider they have founù in the 
dic!loJl, of \Tincel1t of Lerins, that reyealcd and Apostolic 
doctrine is " quod seInpcr, quod ubique, quod ab olnllibus," 
a principle infallibly separating, on the whole field of his
 
tory, authoritative doctrille froln opinion, rejecting what 
is faulty, anù co,ubining anù forn1Ìllg a theology. That 
II Christianit.y iQ what has been held always, everJ'where, 
anù by all," certainly pronl;ses a solution of the perplexi- 
ties, an intcl'pretation of the lllealling, of 11Ï
tory. "That 
can be nlore natural than that divines and bodies of JlICn 
should speak, sometimes froul thenlsel \PCS, sOllletirnes frolll 
tradition? what more natural than that inùividually they 
should say nluny things on im pulse, or under exciten1(
nt, or 
as conjectures, or in ignorance? what Inore certain th
n 
that t.hey Dlust all have been instructed and catechized in 
the Creed of the Apostles? what more evident than that 
wbat was their own would in its degree be peculiar, and 
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differ from what was similarly private and personal in their 
brethren? what more conclusive than that the doctrine 
that was COlntnOn to all at once was not really their own, 
but public property in which they had a joint interest, 
and was provcd by the concurrence of so many w'itnesses to 
11ave come frOIH an 
\ postolical source? Here, then, we 
have a short and easy method for bringing the various 
infornHltions of ecclesiastical history under that antece- 
dent probability in its favour, which nothing but its actual 
variations woulò lead us to neglect. Here we have a. 
precise and satisfactory reason why we should make 
n111ch of the ear1ier centuries, yet pay no regard to the 
later) why we should admit son1e doctrines and not others, 
why we refuse the Creed of Pius IV. and accept the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 


8. 
Such is the rule of historical interpretation which bas 
been professed in the English school of divines; and it 
contains a majestic truth, and offers an intelligible prin- 
ciple, Dnd wears a reasonable air. It is congenial, or, ns 
it IHay be said, native to the Anglican Inind, which takes 
up a llliddlc position, neither discarding the Fathers nor 
acknowledging the Pope. It lnys .down a simple rule by 
which to lueasure the value of every historical fact, as it 
comes, and thereby it pro\'ides a bulwark against I
ome, 
while it opens an assault upon Protestantisln. Such is its 
promise; but its difficulty lies in applying it in particular 
rases. The rule is more serviceable in deterrnininO' what 
ö 
is not, than what is Christianity; it is Írrc8istiLle against 
Protestantisn1, and in one sense indeed it is irresistible 
against ROBle also, but in the same sense it is irresistible 
against Englnlld. It strikes at Rome through England. 
I t admits of being interpreted in one of two ways: if 
it be llarrowed for the purpose of disproving the catho- 



1
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!icily of the Creed of rope Pius, it ùecornes also an objec- 
tion to the Athanasian; and if it be relaxed to adlnit tho 
doctrines retaincd by the English Church, it no longer 
excludes certain doctrincs of ItoIlle which that Church 
denies. It cannot at once condellln St. r.rholnas and St. 
Bernard, and ùcfend St. Athaua:sius and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen. . 
This gcneral ùefect in its seryiceabh-'ness has been here- 
tofore felt by those ,,'ho apl'paled to it. It ,vas said by 
one writer; "The Rule of .Vincent is nut of a ß1athelnatical 
or denlOllstrati\9o character, but Iuoral, and rcquircs 
practical judgnlcnt and gooù senso to apply it. For 
instance, w hat is Incant by bcing 'taught ahulYs' ? ÙOCS 
it mean in every century, or cyery )'car, or evcr)" month? 
Does 'CflT!Jlfhere' IHean in evel'Y country, or in every 
diocese? anù docs' the Consent of Fathers' require us to 
produce the direct testilnony of every olle of thClll? IIow 
luany l
atlll'rs, ho,v Jlì:lny places, how Inany instances, con- 
stitute a fulfihllent of the test proposed? It is, then, 
fr01H the nature of the case, a condition which never can 
Le satisfied as fully as it Hlight Lave been. It adJnits of 
val iOlls and unequal Hpplication in yarious instances; 
and what ùegree of applil'ation is enough, I11USt be decided 
by the san1C principlcs which guide us in tbe conduct of 
life, ,vhicb detCrIlline us in politics, or trade, or war, which 
leaù us to accept Rcyelation at all, (for which we have but 
probabilit
. to show at 1110st,) nay, to believe in the existent,;e 
of an iutelligent Creator." t 


9. 
So nluch ,vas allo
Ted by this writer; but then he 
added:- 
"This character, indeed, of Vincent's Cunon, win but 
recommend it to the disciples of the school ofllutlcr, 1'1'0111 


2 })roph. Office [Via Media, \'01. i. pp. 55, 56]. 
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its agreement with the analogy of na.ture; but it affords a 
ready loophole for such as do not wish to be persuaded, of 
which both Protestants and Rornanists are not slo,v to 
avail themselves." 
This surely is the language of disputants who are more 
intent on assailing others than on defending themselves; 
as if sin1Ílar loopholes were not necessary for Anglican 
theology. 
lie elsewhere says: "What there is not the sbadowof 
a reason for saying that the Fathers held, what has not 
the faintest pretensions of being a Catholic truth, is this, 
that St. Peter or his successors were and are universal 
Bishops, that they have the whole of Christendonl for their 
one diocese in a way in which other Apostles and Bishops 
had and have not." J 
Iost true, if, in order that a doctrine 
be considered Catholic, it must be fOrlnalI y stated by the 
Fathers generally froln the very first; but, on the sarne 
understanding, the doctrine also of the apostolical succes- 
sion in the episcopal order " has not the fain test pretension
 
of being a Catholic truth." 
Nor was this writer without a feeling of the special 
difficulty ot his school; and be attempted to meet it by 
denying it. He wished to maintain that the sacred 
doctrines adruitted by tbe Church of England into her 
Articles were taught in primitive tinles with a distinct ness 
which no one could fancy to attach to the characteristic 
tenets of Ronle. 
" 'Ve confiùently affirlu," he said in another publication, 
U that there is not an article in the Atbanasian Creed con- 
cerning the Incarnation which is not anticipated in the 
controversy with the Gnostics. There is no II uestion which 
the Apollinarian or the N estorian heresy raised, which 
may not be decided in the words of Ignatius, Irellæus and 
Tertul1ian." 4 
a [Ibid. p.1tu.] 4 [British Critic, July, 1836, p. 193 Vid. Bupr. vol. i. p. 130.] 
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This1nay be considered as true. It may be true also, 01' 
at least shall here be granted a8 true, that there is also 
a consensus in the Ante-niccne Church for the doctrincs of 
our I..ord's Consubstantiality and Coeternity with the 
Ahllighty Fat.her. Let 1\.8 allow that the whole circle of 
doctrincs, of which our IJord is the subject, was consistently 
and uniformly confessed by the Primitive Church, though 
not r
ltified forJnally in Council. But it surely is otherwise 
,vith the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. I do not see in 
what sense it can be said that thero is a C01lsensus of primi- 
tive divines in its favour, which will not avail also for 
certain doctrines of the ROlnan Church ,vhich will presently 
come into mention. And this is a point which tho writer 
of the above passages ought to have Juorc diatinctly brought 
before his mind and DIore carefully weighed; but he seems 
to have fancied that Bishop Bull proved the primitiveness 
of the Catholic doctrine concerning the IIoly Trinity as 
well as that concerning our Lord. 
No\v it should be clearly understood what it is which 
must be shown by those ,vho would prove it. Of course 
the doctrine of our Lord's divinity itsélfpartly iUlplies and 
partly recommends the doctrine of t.he Trinity; but impli- 
cation and suggestion belong to another class of arguments 
which has not yet cOlne into consideration. ::\Ioreover the 
statclllcnts of a particular father or doctor lllay certainly 
be of a most important character; but one divine is not 
equal to a Catena. We must have a whole doctrine stated 
by a whole Church. The Catholic Truth in question is 
made up of a number of separate propositions, each of which, 
if maintained to the exclusion oj the rest, is a heresy. 
In order then to prove that all the Ante-nicene writers 
taught the dogma oj the IIoly Trinity, it is not enough 
to prove tbat each still has gone far enough to be only a 
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heretic-not enough to prove that one has held that the 
Son is God, (for so did the Sabellian, so did the 1tlacedo- 
nian), and another that the Father is not the Son, (for so 
did the Arian), and another that the Son is equal to the 
Father, (for so did the Tritheist), and another that there 
is but One God, (for so did the Unitarian),-not enough 
that n1any attached in some sense a Threefold Power to 
the idea of the Almighty, (for so did almost all the heresies 
that ever existed, and could not but do so, if they accepted 
the New Testament at all) j but we must show that all 
these statements at once. and others too, are laid down by 
as many separate testilllonies as may fairly be taken to 
constitute a " con.senSllS of doctors." It is true indeed that 
the subsequent profession of the doctrine in the Universal 
Church creates a presulnption that it was held even before 
it was professed; and it is fair to interpret the early 
Fathers by t.he later. This is true, and admits of applica- 
tion to certain other doctrines besides that of the .Blessed 
Trinit
T in Unity; but there is as little room for such 
antecedent probabilities as for the argulllcnt fro In sugges- 
tions and intin1ations in the precise and imperative Quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab otllnibllS, as it is commonly 
understood by English divines, and is by them used 
agaInst the later Church and the see of Rome. 'Vhat we 
have a right to ask, if we are bound to act upon Vincent's 
rule in regard to the Trinitarian dogma, is a sufficient 
number of Ante-nicene statements, each distinctly antici- 
., 
pating the Athanasian Creed. 


11. 
Now let us look at the leading facts of the case, in 
appealing to which I must not be supposed to be ascribing 
any heresy to the holy men whose words have not always 
been sufficiently full or exact to preclude the imputation. 
First, the Creeds of that early day make no mention in 
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their letter of the Catholio doctrine at all. They make 
mention indeed of a 'fhree i but that there i
 any rnystery in 
the doctrine, that the 'Three are One, that They are coeq uaI, 
coetcrnal, all increatp,all omnipotent, all incornprehensible, 
is not stated, and never could be gathered fro In them. Of 
cour
e \ye believe that they ilnply it, or rather intond it. 
God forbid we t:;huuld do otherwise! nut nothing in the 
Ulere letter of thoso ÙOCUlllCllts leads to that belief. To 
give a deeper rnoalling to their letter, wc must interpret 
them by the tilnes which canlC after. 
Again, there is one and one only great doctrinal Council 
in Ante-niccne titHes. It was held at Antioch, in the 
middle of the third century, on occasion of the incipient 
innovations of the Syrian heretical school. Now tho 
Fathers thero asscJubled, for whatever rca::;OIl, condemneù, 
or at least withdrew, when it caIne into the dispute, tho 
\\ ord "Jlolnoüsiun," which was aftcrward8 rccei vod at 
Kicæa. as tho special s)Ylllbul of Catholicism against 
Arius. ' 
.Again, the six great nishops and Saints of the Ante- 
niceno Cl.urch were St. Ircnrous, 
t. IIippolytus, St. 
Cyprian, St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. DiollYRius of 
Alcxandria, anù St. 
lethodius. Of these, St. Dionysius is 
nccu
cd by St. Basil of having sown the first beeds of 
Arianislllj I and Bt. Gregory is allowed by the salllC lcarneò 
I
athcr to havc U3CÙ languag p concenlÏng our Lord, which 
he on]y defends on the plea uf an econolnicalobject in the 
writer. 1 St. IIippolytus speaks as if he were ignorant of 


6 This of course has bC'C'D disputed, ns is the cnse with nlmost nil facts 
wlaich bear upon the decision of controversies. I shall Dot thiuk it necessary 
to notice the possibility or the tact of objections on questions upon which 
the world may 110\V be said to be Rga'ccd; ø. g. the arianizing tone cf 
Euscbius. 
G UXE
ÒV -raVT7JCTI -r11s- .. ÛV 7rfpa()u'AÀou,.dvT/s àtHßf[ar, 'f"l1S lCa-rà -rb ' Av&
 
/.Loaov 'AÉ"'Yw, o1ì-ros fUTlp, ÕUlt ")'f 7}f.uîs- tt1P.fV, ð 7rpWTOS ò'p8pC:nrols- -rà O'7rfpp.aTQ 
wa,JaCTXwv. Ep. ix. 2. 7 null, Dcfcns. F. N. fi 6. 
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our Lord's Eternal Sonship j 8 St. l\Ietbodiu
 speaks 
incorrectly at least upon the Incarnation ;9 and St. Cyprian 
does not treat of theology at all. Such is the incomplete- 
ness of the extant teaching of these true saints, and, 
in their day, faithful witnesses of the 
Eternal Son. 
Again, Athenagoras, St. Clement, Tertullian, and the 
two SSG Dionysii would appear to be the only writers 
,,,hose language is at any time exact and systematic enough 
to remind us of the Athallasian Creed. If we limit our 
vieu y of the teaching of the Fathers by what they 
expressly state, St. Ignatius may be considered as a Patri.. 
passian, St. Justin arianizes, and St. Hippolytl1s is ß 
Photinian. 
Again, there are three great theological authors of 
the Ante-nicene centuries, Tertulliau, Origen, and, we 
may add, Eusebius, though he Jived some way into the 
fourth. Tertullian is heterodox on the doctrine of our 
Lord's divinity; and, indeed, ultiIllately feU altogether 
into heresy or schisln; Origen is, at the very least, 
suspected, and must be defended and eXplained rather than 
cited as a witness of orthodoxy; and :Eusebius was a Semi- 
Arian. 


12. 


l\Ioreov"cr, it may be questioned whether any Ante- 


8 "Thc authors who make thc generation temporary, and spcak not ex- 
pressly of any other, ßre tbcsc following: Justin, Athcnagol'as, Theophilug, 
Tatiau, Tl'rtullian, and HippoIJtus."- Waterland. vol. i. part 2, p. 101. 
9 "Lcvia sunt," says :\fnran in his defeuce, H qUID in Sanctissim:lll1 Trilli- 
tatem hie libel' peccare dicitur, paulo gruviora quæ in mystcrÏt 1 m Incarn:1- 
tiouis."-Dit.. Jes. Christ. p. 527. Shortly after, p. 5:30, " In tertià oratiCilie 
uouuulla lcgimus Incarnationem Domini spectantia J quæ subak
Ul'llò dicta 
fateor, nego impiè cogitata." 
1 Bishop llull. who is tender towards him, allows," Ut quoJ rcs est dica'n, 
cum ValC'ntinianis hie et r('1Ïquo gnosticorum grege aliquatenus locutu
 cst 
Tcrt'lllianns; in l'C ipsâ tameD cum Catholicis omDiuò sensit." -])ifelU', 
F. N. iíi. 10, 
 15. 


c 
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nicpne fatIler distinctly affil'lIls eit.her the nurnerical Unity 
or fhe CoC'quality of the Three Person
; except perhaps the 
beterodox Tertullian, and that chiefly in a work written 
after he had become a l\lon tanist ::1 yet to satisfy the Anti- 
J"(Hnan tl8e of Quod semper, 8Jc., RurC'ly we ought not to be 
ll'ft for these grC'ut articles of doctrine to the testimony of 
a later age. 
Further, Bishop Rull allows that u nearly all the ancient 
Cat holics who preceùed Arius have the appearance of being 
ignorant of the illvi::;ible and incomprehensible (ÙJllJle1lSa1n) 
nature of the Son of God; "3 an article expressly taught in 
t h(\ l\thunasia.n Creed under the sanction of its anathema. 
It n1ust lJe asked, Inoreover, how Inuch direct und 
literal te
tilnollY the ...l.nte-nicene 
'utllers give, one by one. 
to the divinity of the 110ly Spirit? This alone shall bo 
observed, that St. Basil, in the fourth century, finding 
that., if he distinct! y called the Third Person in the 
Blessed Trinity by the N alne of God, he should be put out 
ûf the Church by the Arians. pointedly refrained from 
duing so on an oc
asion on which his enelnies ,,,,ere on the 
watch; and that, ,vhen BOIne Catholics found fault '" ith 
him, St. AtI1allasius took his part. 4 Could this possibly 
have becn the conduct of any true Christian, not to say 
Saint, of a later age? that is, whatever be the true account 
of it, does it not suggest to us that the testinlony of thoso 
early ti IUCS lies very unfa, ourably for the application of 
the rule of Vincentius P 


13. 


J.Jet it not be for a mon1ent supposed that I ilupugn the 
orthodoxy of the early divines, or the cogency of their 
tpstirnony among jåir inquirers; but I anI trying thenl by 


2 Adv. PraxelLW, 8 Defens. F. N. iv. 3, 
 1. 
4 Basil. ed. Hell. vol. 8. p. xcvi. 
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that tl1
fair interpretation oÎ Vincenti us, wl1Ïch is necessary 
in orJer to make him available again
t the Church of 
ROlne. And now, as to the positive evidence ,vhich" those 
Fatbers offer in behalf of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity, it has been drawn out by Dr. Durton and seems 
to fall under two heaùs. One is the general ascription of 
glory to the Three Persons together, both by fathers and 
churches, and that on continuous tradition and fronl tbe 
earliest tin1es. Und('r the second fall certain di
tillct 
slatemcnta of particular fathers; thus we find the word 
" Trinity" used by St. Theophilus, St. CleTI1ent, St. 
IIippolJtus, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, Origen, St. 1Iethodius ; 
and t.he Divine CirczemiJ2cessio, the most distinctive portion 
of the Catholic doctrine, and the unity of power, or again, 
of substance, are declared with Inore or less distinctness 
by .Athcnagoras, St. Jrenæus, St. Clenlent, Tertul1ian, 
St. Hippolytus, Ol'igen, and the two SS. Dionysii. This 
is pretty n1uch the whole of the evidence. 
14. 
Perhaps it will be said we ought to take the Ante-nicene 
Fathers as a whole, and interpret. one of them by another. 
This is to aSSUlnc that they are all of one school, which of 
course t1}(\y are, but which in controversy is a point to be 
pro,'ed; but it is even òoubtful whether, on the whole, 
such a procedure would sh>cngthen the nrgument. For 
instance, as fo the second head of the positive evidence 
noted by Dr. Burton, Tertullian is the Inost formal and 
elaborate of these Fathers in his ff atemCllts of the Catholio 
doctrine. cc It 'would hardly l'
 possible," says Dr. Burton, 
after quoting a passage, "for Athanasiu8 himself, or the 
cOlnpiler of' the Athanasian Creed, to have deli\rered the 
doctrine of t.he Trinity in stronger terlns than these.'" 
Yet Tertullian must be considered heterodox on the 


, Ante-niceuc Test. to the Trinity, p. 69. 
o 2 
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doctrine of our Lord's eternal generation.' If tllen ,ve 
are to arO'ue fl.Oll1 his instance to that of the other Fathcrs, 
n 
we shall be drivcn to the c/)nelusiün that c\ycn the most 
exact statmnCllts are worth nothing more than their letter, 
nro a "parrant for nothing beyond thetnselves, and are 
consistent with het(\rocloxy where they do not expressly 
protest against it. 
And ngain, as to the argulnent deri \'ahle from the 
Doxologies, iL tnust not be forgotten that one of the 
pas:,agl's in St. Ju
tin !\fartyr includes the worship of the 
l\ngel
. U ,,,.,. e worship and fi(lor('," h<? says, "lIilu, and 
the Son who CtUI10 froID IIil11 and taught us these things, 
and the host of those ot1ler good A ngpls, who follow and 
art") lik(' }filn, and tho Prophetic Spirit." r ..\ Unitarian 
luight argue fronl t hi
 passage that t.he glory and worship 
which the early Church ascrio('(l to our Lord wa., not 
Inore definite than that which St. Justin ,vas ready to 
concede to creatures . 


15. 
Thus IJ1uch on tl10 doctrine of the Ifoly Trinit.y. TJet 
us proc('cd to anot her exaulple. There arc two doctrine's 
which are generally as"ociated with the nan1e of a J.i-'uther 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, nnd which ('an sho\v littlC1 
definite, or at least but partial, testitnony in their bclHtlf 
before his t.ill1(',-Purgatory anr1 Original Sin. The dictuIH 
of Vincent nÙlnits both or excludes hoth, w'corcliug as it is 
or is not rigidly taken; but, if useù by .Aristotle's " IJesbian 
Rule," then, as Anglicans ,,"ouId wish, it can be l11ade to 
adll1it Original Sin and exclude Purgatüry. 
6 "QuilL et Pater Deus cst, ct judt'x Dt'US cst, non bnh'n id
o Pater pt 
jm1cx semper, qui:\ Deus Sl'mper. Nam nec Patl'r potu it esse ante J.'ilium, 
ucc judex nule delictum. l<'uit autem tempus, cum et delictum et J.'iliu
 nOll 
fuit, quod jmlil'em, et {iUl Pull'cm J)uminnm faceret."-CuJlII.. lIerm. 3. 
7 Vida infra, towarùs thè end of the Es
ay, cb. X'J where mol'..' will be saiJ 
on tLe passage. 
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On the one hand, some notion of Buffering, or di8advan- 
tage, or punishment after this life, in the case of the faithful 
departed, or other vague forms of the doctrine of Purgatory, 
has in its favour almost a consenSllS of the four first ages of 
the Church, though some Fathers state it with far greater 
openness and decision than others. I t is, us far as 'words 
go, the confession of St. Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
St. Perpetua, St. Cyprian, Origen, Lactantius, St. Hilary, 
St. Cyril of J erusalcIn, St. .A.mbrose, St. Basil, St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and of Nyssa, St. Chrysostorn, St. Jerolne, 
St. Paulinus, and St. Augustine. And. so, on the other hand, 
there is a certain Rgreen1ent of Fathers frorn the first that 
mankind has derived some disadvantage from the sin of 
Adam. 


16. 


Next, ,vhen we consider the two doctrines more dis- 
tinctly,-the doctrine that between death and judgment 
there is a time or state of punishment; and the doctrine 
that all men, naturally propagated froln fallen Adaln, are 
in consequence born destitute of original righteousness,- 
we find, on the one hand, several, such as 'rertulliun, 
St. Perpetua, St. Cyril, St. Hilary, St. Jeron1c, St. Gregory 
Nysseu) as far as their words go, definitely declaring a 
doctrine of Purgatory: whereas no one will sa.y that there 
is a. testimony of the Fathers, equally strong, for the doctrine 
of Original Sin, though it is difficult here to nHlke any 
definite statement about t}u:Ïl' teaching without going into 
a discussion of the subj ect. 
On the subject of Purgatory there were, to speak 
gcnerally, two schools of opinion; the Greek, which con.. 
templated a trial of fire at the last day through which aU 
were to pass; and the African, resembling more nearly the 
present doctrine of the Roman Church. And so there 
were two principal views of Original Sin, the Greek and 
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tho A.fric:ln or TJatin. Of the Greek, the juclg-ment of 
Ifooker is well known, though it 1l1uSt Hot be taken in the 
letter: CI The heres)' of freewill was a luillstonc about those 
l)clagians' neck; shall ,vo therefore gi YO sent.ence of dcath 
inÐyitable against all tho
p Fathers in the Greek Chureh 
,,'hich, being nlispersua(lc<!, died in the error offr{'ewill ?"8 
IJishop Taylor, arguing for an opro
itc doctrine, bearð a likc 
testinlony: "Original 
in," he says, "as it is at this day 
conllnonly explicated, was not the doctrine of the pl'inÚti,'o 
Church; but when relagiu
 haù puddled the stream, 
St. ...\ustin WlIS so angry that hc shunped and disturbed it 
UJort'. l\nd truly . . I do not think that the gentlenlen 
that urgc r 1 against nlC :-5t. Austin's op' lion (10 well COil sider 
t.hat 1 profess Inyself to follow those }'a.thcfS \vho ,,"ero 
before him; and \\"hon1 St. A u8t
n did forsake, as I do hiln, 
in th(\ question.'" Th(\ salnc is a
serted or allowed by 
Jausenius, P0tayins, and "T"alch/ 111('11 of such different 
schools that we IHay surely take their agreclnent as a. proof 
of the fact. A late writer, after going through the 
testimonies of the Fathers onc by one, cOlnes to the 
conclusion, first, that "the Greek Church in no point 
fa\'oured .A11gustinc, except in teaching that fron1 AdaJn's 
Rin c
unc death, and, (after the time of l\Iethocliu
,) an 
('xtraordinary and unnatural scusualit), nl:-:o ;" next, that 
"the I..atill ChUi'ch uffinncù. in addition, that a corrupt 
Rnd conhlIllinatcd soul, an 1 that, by generation, ,vas 
carried on to his posterity;" 2 and, lastly, that ncither 
· Of Justification, 2G. · 'Yorks, Yl'\. ix. p. 3aG. 
I U QualUvis ig-i
ur. quam uwximè f:11Iantnr Pd:lgi
hli, qnmn as
er:mt, 
I't'('('atmn originale ex Augustiui profluxissc ingcuio, autiquam v
ro ecclcsiam 
illUll plane uesci\'is
e j diffiteri tameD Demo potest, apud Græcos patrcs 
imprimis ill\.clli..i ]o('n, qt:æ Pchlgi:lI1ismo fa\"ere vidcntnr. lIine et C. Jnn- 
acniu
, c Græci,' inquit, C nisi caute ]cgantur et illt('11ig:l11tur, prm0ere possunt 
OCl'aSiOllClU errori Pdagiallo j' ct D. PetR\"ius dicit, 'Uræci originaJis tcr
 
cri.:lillis rnra:11, nC'c diserlam, mentionem scriptis suis attigerunt.' "-IValch, 
J1i$l"ell. Sacr. p. G07. 
t lluru. CUU1lUCII t. de p(cc. Orig. 1801, p. 98. 
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Greeks nor Latins held the doctrine of imputation. 
[t may be observed, in addition, that, in 
pite of the 
forcible teaching of St. Paul on the subject, the doctrine 
of Original Sin appears neither in the Apostles' nor the 
N lcene Creed. 


17. 


One additional specimen shall be given as a sample of 
man\T others :-1 betake myself to one of our altars to 
receive the Blessed Eucharist; I have no doubt wha.tever 
on my mind about the Gift which that Sacrament contains; 
I confess to nlyself my belief, and I go through the steps 
on which it is assured to me. "The Presence of Christ is 
here, for It follows upon Consecration; and Consecration 

s the prerogative of Priests; and Priests are made by 
Ordination; and Ordination con1(
S in direct line from the 
Apostles. "Thatever be our other Inisfortuncs, every link 
in our chain is safe; we have the .A postolic Succession, 'vo 
have a right fornl of consecration: therefore we are blessed 
,vith the great Gift." Here the question rises in nle, 
""rho told you about that Gift?" I answer, "I have 
learned it from the Fathers: I belicve the Real Presence 
because they bear witness to it. 
t. Ignatius calls it ' the 
nledicine of inlTIlort.alit.y : ' St. Irenæus says that' our flesh 
becomes incorrupt, und partakes of life, and has the hope 
of the resurrection,' as 'being nourished from the Lord's 
Body anà Blood;' t.hat the Eucharist 'is made up of two 
things, an earthly and an heavenly: ' 3 perhaps Origen, and 
perhaps 
lagnes, after him, Bay that It is not a type of our 
IJord's Body, but His Body: and St. Cyprian uses language 
as fearful as can be spoken: of those who profane it. I 
cast nlY 10t with them, I believe as they." Thus I reply, 
and then the thought comes upon me a second time, " And 
do not the same ancient Fathers bear witness to another 
S Hær. iv. 18, i 5. 
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doctrine, wnich 
'ou disown P .A.I'e )"OU not as a 11ypocritc, 
li
tellillg to them when you will, und deaf when yùu will 
not P lIow are 
'ou casting your lot with the Saints, when 
you go but half-way with them? For of 
\'hether of the 
two do they speak tbe more frequently, of the TIcal 
Presence in the Eucharist, or of the Pope's suprelnacy? 
You accept the lesser evillencc, you reject the greater." 


18. 
In truth, scant.y 8S the .Ante-nicenc notices n1ay be of 
tht? Papal Suprmnacy, they ure both n10re nUU1erons and 
inore defillite than the adducible testiIllonies in favour of 
the }{eal Presence. The testimonies to tIle latter aro 
confined to a f
w passages such as tho
o just quoted. On 
the other hand, of a pa
sage in 
t. Justin, 13i"\hop I(aye 
rCluarks, It Le Kourry infers that Justin 1uaintail1cd the 
doctrinc of Transubstantiation; it might in Iny opinion be 
n10re plausibly urged in favour of Consubstantiation, sinco 
Justin c&lls the consecrate-d ele-ll1Cllts Bread and ,'Tine, 
though not conllnon bread and wine. 4 . . . ".,. e Inay there- 
fore conclude that, when he callf:5 thenl t.he ]
ody and IHood 
of Christ, he speaks figurative-Iy." "Clenlent," ubserves 
tlIp 8an1e author, "
3YS that the Scripture calIs wine a 
rUY8tic sJ/1nbol of the holy blood. . . . Clcllil\llt gives various 
interpretations of Christ's expressions in John vi. respect- 
ing IIis flesh and blood; but in no instance does he 
interpret them literally. . . . . IIis notion 8('('n18 to have 
been that, by partaking of the bread nnd wine in the 
]
ucharist, the soul of tbe believer is united to the Spirit, 
and that by this union the principle of inlmortality is im- 
parted to the flesh." 5 "It has been suggested by sonle'," 
says Waterlnnd, "that Tertullian understood JolIn vi. 
Jl1l'rely of fuith, or doctrine, or spiritual actions; and it is 
strenuously denied by útbcrs." After quoting the passage, 
4 Justin l\lul'tJr J ch. 4. ti Clem. Alex. ch. 11. 
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he adds, It .All that one can justly gather from this confused 
passage is that Tertullian interpreted the bread of life in 
. John vi. of the Word, which he sometimes makes to bo 
vocal, and souletimes substantial, blending the ideas in a 
very perplexed luanneI'; so that he is no clear authority 
for construing John vi. of doctrines, &c. All that is cer- 
tain is that he supposes the ,V ord made flesh, the 'V ord 
incarnate to be the heavenly bread spoken of in that chap- 
t,er." 6 "Origcn's general observation relating to that 
chapter is, that it must not be literally, but figurati veIy 
understood." 7 Again," It is plain enough t.hat Eusebius 
followed Origen in this rnatter, and that both of them 
fù.voured the same mystica"r or allegorical construction; 
whether constantly and uniformly I need not say." 8 I will 
but add the incidental te
timollY afforded on a late occa- 
sion :-ho,v far the Anglican doctrine of the Eucharist 
depends on the tin1es before the Nicene Council, ho\y far 
on the times after it, may be gathered from the circunl" 
stance that, when a memorable Sermon 9 was published OIl 
the subject, out of about one hundred and forty passages 
from the Fathers appended in the notes, not in fornu.! 
proof, but in general illustration, only fifteen were taken 
from Ante-nicene writers. 
"Tith such evidence, the Ante-niccnc testil110nies which 
nlay be cited in behalf of the authority of the Holy See, 
need not fear a comparison. Faint they may be one by 
one, but at least we Dlay count seventeen of then1, and they 
are various, and are drawn from many tÏlnes and countries, 
and thereby serve to illust.rate each othf'l', and fOrIn a body 
of proof. 'Vhatevcr objections may be TIlade to this or 
that particular fact, and I do not think any valid ones can 
be rai8fd, still, on the whole, I consider that a cumulative 
argument rises fronl them in fayour of the ecumcnical and 
, \V orks J '-01. vii. p. 118-120. 7 Ibid. p. 12l. 
B Jbi4. p. 
27. 
 [Dr. PuseyJs University Sermon of 1.8i3.) 
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t.he doct.rinal authorit.y of ROIne, stronger than any 
argument which can be dra\vn fron} the sallIe period for 
the doctrine of tl1(' l{cal Prcsence. I shall have occasion 
to enumerato t11el11 in the fou.rt h chapter of this Essay. 


19. 


If it be said that t l
c Real l'l'csence appears, by the 
IJiturgie:, of t.he fourth or fifth century, to have been the 
doctrine of the earlier, since those very forms probably 
existed fronl the first in Diyine worship, this is doubtless 
an iluportant trut b ; but then it is true also that the "Titers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries fearlessly assert, or frankly 
allow that the prerogatives of Ito were derived froIn 
apostolic times, and that because it wab the See of St. Peter. 

Ioreovcr, if the r('sistance of St,. Cyprian and FirJnilian 
to the Church of ROIne, in the question of' baptisln by 
heretics, be urged as an a.rgunlent against her prinlitiv6 
authority, or the earlier resistance of Polycrate:i of ]
phe:su8, 
Jet it be considered, first., ,,1H'ther all authority does not 
necessarily lead to resistance; ncxt, whether 
t. Cyprian's 
own doctrine, which is in favour of l{.onle, is not more 
wcighty than his act, which is against her; thirdly, whether 
he was Hot already in error in tho Jnain question under 
discussion, and Firmilian also; and la:stly, which is the 
chief point her(1, ,vhether, ill like Inanner, \\e ßlaynot object 
on the other hand a.gainst the }{.eall>resence tbe words of 
Tcrtullian, ,vho explains, "1'his is IllY TIody," by" a figure 
of Iny I3oùy," and of Origen, who speaks of "our drinking 
Christ's Blood not only in the rite of the Sacralnents, but 
also when we receive IIis discour8c
,"1 and says that "that 
Bread which God the "T ord acknowledges as lIis Body is 
the 'V ord which nourishes souls,"2-passages ,vhich arlmit 
of a Catholic interl'retation when the Catholic doctrine is 


1 Numcr. Horn. xvi. 9. 


; !J)tcrv. COtn. in Matt. S5. 
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once proved, but which jJ1'imâ facie run counter to that 
doetrinc. 
It docs not seem possible, then, to avoid the conclusiun 
that, wbatever be the proper key for harIl10nizing tbe 
records and documents of the early and later Church, and 
true as the dictUlll of 'Tincentius must be considered in 
the abstract, and possible as its application might be in his 
o,vn age, when he might almost ask the primitive centuries 
for their tcstin10ny, it is bardly available now, or effective 
of any 
atisfactory result. The solution it offers is as 
difficult as the original problem. 


20. 


Another hypothesi
 for accounting for a want of accord 
between the early and the late aspects of Christianity is 
that of the DÙsciplilla Arcant, put forward on the assump.. 
tion that there has been no variation in the teaching of 
the Church fronl first to last. It is maintained that 
doctrines which are associated with the later ages of the 
Church were really in the Church fronI the first, but not 
public1y taught, and that for various reasons: as, for the 
sake of reverence, that sacred subjects might not be pro. 
faned by the heathen; and for t.he sake of catcchuDlens, 
that they might not be oppressed or carried away by a 
sudden cOlnmunication of the whole circle of revealed 
truth. And indeed the fact of this concealment can hardly 
be denied, in whatever degree it took the shape of a defi- 
nlte rule, which might vary with persons and places. 
That it existed even as a rule, as reg3rds the SacraInents, 
seems to be confessed on all hands. 
rhat it existed in 
other respects, as a practi('.e, is plain from the nature of the 
case, and from the 'writings of the Apologists. 
Iinucius 
Felix and Arnobius, in controversy with Pagans, imply a 
denial that then the Christians used altars; yet Tertullian 
speaks expressly of the Ara Dei in the Church. "\Vhat 
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can "'c say, but that the Apologists deny altars In tile 
8CU8f in which they ridicule then1; or, that they deny 
that altars sllch as the Pagan altars were tolerated hJ 
Christians P ..And, in like tllunnlr, 
Iinucius allows that 
there were DO tClupleR cnnong Christians; yet they are 
distinctly recognized in the edicts of the Dioclesian era, 
and are known to have existed at a still earlier date. It 
is the tendency of every dOIuinant system, such as the 
Paganisn1 of the l\.nte-nicene centuries, to forcp its oppo- 
llPIl ts in to tIle n10st })Gst ilc and jcalous aU i tu(1e, froIn the 
apprehension which they naturally fecJ, lest if they acted 
otherwise, in those points in which thc
r approxin1ate to- 
,,-ards it, they 
bGuld be misinterpreted und overborne by 
its aut.hority. rrhe very fault now found with clcrgyuH 1 ll 
of the .L\nglican Church, who wi:sh to confonn their prac- 
tices to her rubrics. and their doctrines to her divines of 
the scyenteenth century, is, that, whether they tHran it or 
no, whether l
gitiHlately or no, still, in tuatter of fact, they 
will be si.lnctioning and encouraging the religi0Jl of TIolne, 
in which there arc silnilar doctrincs and practices, n10ro 
definite and Ulore influential; 50 that, at any rate, it is 
in('xpedient at the n10ment to uttmnpt what is sure to be 
mistaken. 'That is, they are required to exercise a. di8Ci. 
lJ!illa arcani; and a sinlilar reserve was incyitable on thp 
part of the Catholic Churcl)J at a 1ilne when priests and 
altars and ritca an an"'und it were' devoted to n131ignant 
and incurablc superstitions. It would be wrong indeed 
to deny, but it was a duty to withhold, the cerclllonial of 
Christianity; and i\pologists Inight be SOIlletimes tCJnptpd 
to deny absolutely what at furthest could only be denied 
under conditions. .A.n idolatrous I'aganism tende'd to re- 
press the externals of Christianity, as, at this day, the 
presence of Protestan lisn1 is said to repress, though for 
another reason, the exhibition of the Roman Catholic 
religion. 
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On various grounds, then, it is certain that portions of 
the Church system were held back in prin1itive tilne
, 
find of course this fact O"oes some way to account for that 
n .. 
apparent variation and growth of doctrine, "rhich ern bar... 
I'asses us ,vhen we would consult history for tbo true idea 
of Christianity; yet it is no key to the ",.hole difficulty, 
as we find it, for obvious reasons: - because the varia- 
tions continue beyond the time when it is conceivable 
that the discipline was in force, and because they n1a.nifest 
thenlselves on a law, not abruptly, but by a visible growth 
,vh ich has persevered up to this tilue without any sign 
of its coming to an end. 3 


21. 


The following Essay is directed towards a solution of the 
diffieulty which has been stated,-the diffic,ulty, as far as 
it exists, which lies in the ,yay of our using in controversy 
the testimony of onr most na tural infornw.nt concerning 
the doctrine and worship of Ohristianity, viz. the history of 
eighteen hundred years. The yiew on which it is written 
has at all tirnes, perhaps, been implicitly adopted l)y theo- 
logians, and, I believe, has recently be(,11 illustrated by 
several distinguished writer8 of the continent, such as De 
:l\Iaistre and l\Iöhler: viz. that the increase and expansion of 
the Chl'istian Creed and Ritual, and the variations which 
}ul\>e uttended tho process in the case of individual writers 
an<l Churches, are the necessary attendants on any 
philosophy or polity which takes possession of the intellect 
and heart, and has had any wide or extended dOlninion; 
that, frolll the nature of the human TIlind, titue is necessary 
for the full COlllPl'ehension and perfection of great ideas; 
Rnd that the highest anù lllost wondorful truths, though 


3 [Vid. Apolog.) p. 198, and Difficulties {)f Angl. vol. i. xii. 7.] 
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cOlnmunicatcd to the world once for aU by inspired 
teachers, could not be comprehended all at once by the 
recipients, but, as being recei ved and transJuitted by minds 
not inspired and through media ,vhich were human, have 
required only the longer tiTHe and deeper thought for 
their full elucidation. This Jnay be called the 1'I,cory of 
Development of Docl1.ine; and, before proceeùing to treat 
of it, one relnark nlay be in place. 
It is undoubteùly an hypot.hesis to account for a diffi- 
culty; but such too are the various explanations gi\'en by 
astronomers from .PtolenlY to Newton of the apparent 
Illotions of the heavenly bodies, and it is as unphilosophical 
on that account to object to the one as to object to the 
other. Nor is it 1nore reasonable to .xpress surprise, that 
at this tilne of day a theory is neces
arYJ granting for 
argulnent's sake that the theory i8 novel, than to have 
directed a silnilar wonder in disparageIl1cnt of the theory 

f gravitation, or the Plutol1ian theory in geology. Doubt- 
1(88, the theory of the Secret and the theory of doctrinal 
IJcvelopnlents are e
pedients, and so is the dictulIl of Vin- 
centius; so is thp art of granlmar or the use of the quad- 
rant; it is an expedient to enable us to solve what has 
now become a ncce
sary and an anxious problenl. For 
three hundred years the rlocUlI1ents and the facts of Chris- 
tianity have been exposed to a jealous scrutiny; ,vorks 
have been judged spurious which once "
ere J'ccei\'ed with. 
out a question; facts have been discarded or ßlodified 
,,,hich \\'ere once first principles in argunu\ut; IH'W facts 
and new principlcs have be('n brought to light; philo- 
sophical views and polcn1Îcal discussions of various 
tendencies have been maintained with Inore or less success. 
Not only has the relative situation of controversies and 
theologies p..ltered, but infidelity itself is in a di{fercnt,- 
I am obliged to say ill a JllOre hopeful position,-as regards 
Christianity. The facts of ltevealed Religion, though in 
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their sul)stance unaltered, present a less cOH1pact and 
orderly front to the attacks of its enemies now than 
. fornlerly, and allow of the introduction of new inquiries 
and theories concerning its sources and its rise. The state 
of things is not as it was, when an appeal lay to the sup- 
posed works of the Areopagite, or to the primitive Decre- 
tals, or to St. Dionysius's answers to Paul, or to the Crona 
DOlnini of St. Cyprian. The assailants of dogn1atic truth 
have got the start of its adherents of whatever Creed; 
philosophy is conlpleting what criticism has begun; and 
apprehensions are not unreasonably excited lest we should 
have a ne,v world to conquer before we have weapons for 
the warfare. Already infidelity has its views and con- 
jectures, on whic}} it arranges the facts of ecclesiastical 
history; and it is sure to consider the absence of any 
antagonist theory as an evidence of the reality of its OWll. 
That the hypothesis, here to be adopted, accounts not only 
for the Athana!?lan Creed, but for the Creed of Pope Pius, 
is no fault of those who adopt it. No one has power over 
the issues of his principles; \ve cannot nlanage our argu- 
D1ent, and have as much of it as ,ve please and no more. 
An argument is needed, unless Christianity is to abandon 
the province of argument; and those who find fault with 
the explanation here offered of its historical phenomena 
will find it their duty to provide one for themselves. 
And as no special aim at Roman Catholic doctrine need 
be supposed to have given a direction to the inquiry, so 
neither can a reception of that doctrine be inl1nediatelv 
based on its results. It would be the \vOl'k of a life t
 
apply the Theory of Developments so carefully to the, 
,vritings of the Fathers, and to the history of controversies 
and councils, as thereby to '7indicate the reasonableness of 
every decision of Ronle ; much less can such an undertaking 
be imagined by one who, in the middle of his days, is 
.beginning life again. Thus much, however, might be 
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gained even from an Essay like the present, an explana- 
tion of so many of the reputed corruptions, d')ctrinal and 
practical, of Rome, as nlight serve as a fair ground for 
trusting her in parallel cases \vhere the investigation had 
Dot been pursued. 



CHAP
rER I. 


ON THE DEVELOP
MENT OF IDEAS. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT IN IDEAS. 


IT is the characteristic of our minds to be ever engaged 
in passing judgment on the things \v hich come before 
us. No sooner do we apprehend than we judge: we allo\v 
nothing to stand by itself: we compare, contrast, abstract, 
generalize, connect, ad just, classify: and we view all our 
knowledge in the associations with which these processes 
have invested it. 
Of the judgments thus made, which become aspects in 
our minds of the things which meet us, some are mere 
opinions which come and go, or which remain with us 
.only till an accident displaces them, whatEver be the 
influence which they exercise meanwhile. Others are 
firmly fixed in our minds, with or without good reason, 
and have a hold upon us, whether they relate to matters of 
fact, or to principles of conduct, or are views of life and 
the world, or are prejudices, imaginations, or convictions. 

lany of them attach to one and the same object, which is 
thus variously viewed, not only by various minds, but by 
the samee They sometimes lie in such near relation, that 
D 
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each implies the others; some are only not inconsistent with 
each other, in that they have a COlnnlon origin: some, as 
being actually incompatible with each other, are, one or 
other, falsely associated in our minds with their object, and 
in any cuse they may be nothing more than ideas, which 
we mistake for thing8. 
Thus Judaism is .an i
a \vhich once was objective, and 
Gnosticism is an idea which ,vas never so. Both of them 
ha ve various aspects: those of Judaism were such as mono- 
theism, a certain ethical discipline, a ]ninistration of divine 
vengeance, 8 preparation for Christianity: those of the 
Gnostic idea are such as the doctrine of two principles J 
that of emanation, the intrinsic ruali )'nit.y of Inatter, the 
inculpability of sensual indulgence, or the guilt of e\rery 
pleasure of sense, of which last two one or other must be 
in the Gnostic a false aspect and subjective only. 


2. 
The id('a which r
pre8ellts an object or supposAd object 
is C0111mensurate with the SUlll total of its possible aspects, 
however they may vary in the separate consciousness of 
indi viduals; and in proportion to the variety of aspects 
under which it presents itself to various minds is its force 
and depth, and the argument for its reality. Ordinarily 
an idea is not brought home to the intellect as objective 
except through this variety; like bodily substances, whicb 
are not apprehended except under the clothing of their 
properties and results, and \vhich admit of being walked 
round, and surveyed on opposite sides, and in different 
perspectives, and in contrary lights, in evidence of their 
realit)r. And, as views of a material object may be taken 
from points 80 relllote or 80 opposed, that they seem at 
first Bight incompatihle, und c8peciully us their shadows 
will be disproportion a te t or 
ven monBtrou
, and yet nIl 
these anomalies will disappear and all thes? contrarietie
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be adjusted, on ascertaining the point of vision or the 
surface of projection in each case; so also all tbe aspects 
of an idea are capable of coalition, and of a resolution into 
the object to which it belongs; and the primá facie dis- 
similitude of its aspects becomes, when explained, an argu- 
ment for its substantiveness and integrity, and their multi- 
plicity for its originality and power. 


3. 
There is no ODe aspect deep enough to exhaust the con- 
tents of a real idea, no one term or proposition which wilJ 
serve to define it; though of course one representation of 
it is more just and exact than another, and though when 
an idea is very complex, it is allo,vable, for the sake of con- 
venience, to consider its distinct aspects as if separate ideas. 
Thus, with all our intimate knowledge of animal life and 
of the structure of particular animals, we have not arrived 
at a true definition of anyone of them, but are forced to 
anumernte properties and accidents by way of description. 
Nor can we inclose in a formula that intellectual fact, or 
&Rystem of thought, which we call the Platonic philosophy, 
or that historical phenomenon of doctrine and conduct, 
wbich we call the heresy of l\Iontanus or of
Ianes. Again, 
if Protestantism were said to lie in its theory of private 
judgment, and Lutheranism in its doctrine of justification, 
this indeed would be an approximation to the truth; but 
it is piain that to argue or to act as if the one or the other 
aspect were a sufficient account of those forms of religion 
severally, would be a serious mistake. Sometimes an 
attempt is made to determine the "ltading idea," as it has 
been called, of Christianity, an ambitious essay as employed 
on a supernatural work, when, even as regards the visible 
creation and the inventions of man, such a task is beyond 
us. Thus its one idea has been said by some to be the 
restoration of our fallen race, by others philanthropy, by 
D2 
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others the tidings of innnortality, or th
 spirituality of 
true religious service, or the salvation of the elect., or 
mental liberty, or the union of the 80ul with God. If, 
indeed, it is only thereby meant to use one or other of 
these as a central idea. for convenience, in order to group 
others around it, no fault can be found with such a proceed- 
ing : and in this 8ense I should myself call the Incarnation 
the central aspect of Christianity, out of which the three 
Inain aspects of its teaching take their rise, the sacramen- 
tal, the hierarchical, and the ascetic. But one aspect of 
Revelation must not be allowed to exclude or to obscure 
another; and Christianity i8 dogmatical, devotional, 
practical all at once; it is {\!òloterif' and exoteric; it is 
indulgent and strict; it is light and dark; it is love, and 
it is fear. 


4. 


',""hen aD idea, whether real or not, is of a nature to 
arrest and possess the mind, it may be said to have life, 
that is, to live in the mind which is its recipient. Thu[, 
mathematical ideas, real us they are, can hardly properly 
be caned living, at least ordinarily. But, when some 
great enunciation, \vhether true or false, about human 
nature, or present good, or government, or dut.y, or religion, 
is carried forward into the public throng of men and 
draws attention, then it is not merely received passively 
in this or that form into many minds, but it becomes an 
active principle within them, leading them to an ever-new 
contemplation of itself, to an application of it in various 
directions, and a propagation of it on every side. Such is 
the doctrine of the divine fight of kings, or of the rights 
of man, or of the anti-social bearings of a. priesthood, or 
utilitarianism, or free trade, or the duty of benevolent 
enterprises, or the philosophy of Zeno or Epicurus, doctrines 
which are of a nature to attract and influence, and have so 
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far a primâ facie reality, that they may be looked at on 
many sides and strike various minds very variously. IJet one 
such idea get possession of the popular mind, or the mind 
of any portion of the communityt and it is not difficult to 
understand what will be the result. At first men will not 
fully realize what it is that moves them, and will express 
and explain themselves inadequately. There will be a 
general agitation of thought, and an action of mind upon 
mind. There will be a time of confusion, when conceptions 
and misconceptions are in conflict, and it is uncertain 
whether anything is to come of the idea at all, or which 
view of it is to get the start of the others. New lights will 
be brought to bear upon the original statements of the doc- 
trine put forward; judgments and aspects will accumulate. 
After a while some definite teaching emerges; and, as tinle 
proceeds" one view will be modified or expanded by another, 
and then combined with a third; till the idea to which 
these various aspects belong, will be to each mind separately 
what at first it was only to all together. It will be sur- 
veyed too in its relation to other doctrines or facts, to other 
natural laws or established customs, to the varying circum- 
stances of times aud places, to other religions, polities, 
philosophies, as the case may be. How it stands affected 
towards other systems, how it affects them, how far it may 
be made to combine with them, how far it tolerates them, 
when it interferes with them, will be gradually wrought 
out. It will be interrogated and criticized by enemies, and 
defended by well-wishers. The multitude of opinions 
formed concerning it in these resppcts and many others 
will be collected, compared, sorted, sifted, selected. rejected, 
gradually attached to it, separated from it, in the minds 
of individuals and of the community. It will, in propor- 
tion to its native vigour and subtlety, introduce itself into 
the framework and details of social life, changing public 
opinion, and strengthening or undermining the foundations 
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of established order. Thus in time it \vill have grown 
into an ethical code, or into u systenl of government, or 
into a. theology, or into a ritual, according to its capabili- 
ties: and this body of thought, thus laboriously gained, 
will after all be little more than the proper representative 
of one idea, being in substance what that idea meant from 
the first, its complete image as seen in a combination of 
diversified aspects, with the suggestions and corrections of 
many minds, and the illustration of ruany experiences. 


5. 
This process, wh
ther it be longer or shorter in point of 
time, by wllich the aspects of an idea are brought into 
consistency und form, I call its deyelopment, being the 
germination and maturation of some truth or apparent 
truth on a large n1ental field. On the other hand this pro- 
cess will not be a development, unless the assemblage of 
ut:!pects, which constitute its ultimate shape, really belongs 
to the idea from which they start. A republic, for instance, 
is not a developnlent from a pure Inonarchy, though it n1ay 
follow upon it; whereas the Greek "tyrant" maJ' be 
considered as included in the idea of a democracy. 1tlore- 
over a development will have this characteristic, that, ita 
action being in the busy scene of human life, it cannot 
progress at all "ithout cutting across, and thereby des- 
troying or modifying and inclJrporating with itself existing 
modes of thinking and operdting. The development then 
of an idea is not like an investigation worked out on paper, 
in which each successive advance is a pure evolution from 
a. foregoing, but it is carried on through and by means of 
communities of men and their leaders and guides; and it 
en1ploys their minds as its instruments, and depends 
upon them, while it uses them. And so, as regards exist- 
ing opinions, principles, measures, and institutions of the 
oommunity which it hfid invaded; it developes by esta- 
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blishing re]ations between itself and them; it employs it- 
self, in giving them a new meaning and direction, in 
creating what may be called a jurisdiction over them, in 
throwing off whatever in them it cannot assimilate. It 
grows when it incorporates, and its identity is found, not 
in isolation, but in continuity and sovereignty. This it is 
that imparts to the history both of states and of Ieligions, 
its specially turbulent and polemical character. Such is 
the explanation of the 
rranglings, whether of schools or of 
parliaments. It is the warfare of ideas under their various 
aspects striving for the mastery, each of them enterprising, 
engrossing, imperious, more or less incompatible with the 
rest, and rallying followers or rousing foes, according as 
it acts upon the faith, the prej udices, or the interest of 
parties or classes. 


6. 



Ioreover, an idea not only modifies, but is modified, or 
or at least influenced, by the state of things in which it is 
carried out, and is dependent in various ways on the cir- 
cumstances which surround it. Its development proceeds 
quickly or slowly, as it may be; the order of succession 
in its separate stages is variable; it shows differently in 
It small sphere of action and in an extended; it may be 
interrupted, retarded, mutilated, distorted, by external 
violence; it may be enfeebled by the effort of ridding itself 
of domestic foes; it may be impeded and swayed or even 
absorbed by counter energetic ideas; it may be coloured 
by the received tone of thought into which it comes, or 
depraved by the intrusion of foreign principles, or at length 
shattered by the development of some original fault within 
it. 


7. 


But whatever be the risk of corruption from intercourse 
with the world around, such a risk must be encountered 
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if 8 great idea is duly to be understood, find Inuch more Ü 
it is to be fuHy exhibited. It is elicited and expanded by 
trial, and battles into perfection and supremacy. Nor does 
it escape the collision of opinion even in its earlier years. 
nor doe8 it relnain truer to itself, and with a better clainl 
to be considered one and the same, though externally pro- 
tected from vicissitude 
nd change. It is indeed some- 
times said tbat the stream is clearest near the spring. 
'Vhatever use T11ay fairly be made of this inlage, it does 
not apply to the history of 8 philosophy or belief, which 
on the contrary is more equable, and purer, and stronger, 
when its bed has beconle deep, and broad, and full. It 
necessarily rises out of an existing st e of things, and for 
a time savours of the soil. Its vital elelnent needs disen- 
gaging from what is foreign and temporary, and is enl- 
ployed iu efforts after freedonl " hich bccolne nlore vigorou
 
and hopeful as its years increase. Its beginnings are no 
Ineasure of its capabilities, nor of its scope. At first no 
one knows wbat it is, or what it is ,vorth. It remains per- 
haps for a t.ime quiescent; it tric8, fiS it were, its litnb8, and 
proves the ground under it, and feels its ,vay. 
'rom tiln
 
to time it Jllakes essays which fail, and are in consequence 
abandoned. It seems in suspense which way to go; it 
wavers, and at length strikes out in one definite direction. 
In time it enters upon strange territory; points of con- 
troversy nIter their bearing; parties l'ise and fall around 
it; dangers and hopes uppear in new relations; and old 
principles reappear under Ilew fornls. It changes 'with 
them in order to remain the eanle. In a higher world it 
is otherwise, but here below to live is to change, and to 
be perfect is to hav
 cbanged often. 
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ON THE !{INDS OF DEVELOPMENT IN IDEAS. 


To attempt an accurate analysis or complete enumera- 
tion of the processes of thought, whether speculative or 
practical, which come under the notion of development, 
exceeds the pretensions of an Essay like the present; but, 
without some general view of the various mental exercises 
which go by the name we shall bave no security against con- 
fusion in our reasoning and necessary exposure to criticism. 
1. First, then, it must be borne in mind that the word 
is con1monly used, and is used here, in three senses indis- 
criminately t from defect of our language; on the one hand 
for the process of developluent, on the other for the result; 
and again either generally for a development, true or not 
true, (that is, faithful or unfaithful to the idea from which 
it started,) or exclusively for a development deserving the 
name. A false or unfaithful development is more properly 
to be called a corruption. 
2. Next, it is plain that mathen2atical developments, that 
is, the system of truths drawn out from mathematical defi- 
nitions or equations, do not fall under our present subject, 
though a.ltogether analogous to it. There can be no cor. 
ruption in such developments, because they are conducted 
on strict demonstration; and the conclusions in which tbey 
terluinate, being necessary, cannot be declensions from the 
original idea, 
3. Nor, of course, do physical developments, as the 
growth of animal or vegetable nature, come into considera- 
tion here; excepting that, together with mathematical, 
they may be taken as illustrations of the general subject to 
which we have to dil'ect our attention. 
4. Nor bave we to consider tnalerial developments, 
which, though effected by human contrivance, are still 
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physical; as the development, as it is called, of the national 
resources. We speak, for instance, of 11'e]an<.1, the United 
States, or the valley of the Indus, as admitting of a great 
development; by which we mean, that those countries have 
fertile tracts, or abundant products, or broad and deep 
rivers, or central positions for commerce, or capacious and 
commodious harbours, the materials and instruments of 
wealth, and these at present turned to insufficient account. 
Development in this case will proceed by establishingrnarts, 
cutting canals, laying down railroads, erecting factories, 
forming docks, and similar w'orks, by which the natural 
riches of the country may be made to yield the largest 
return and to exert the greatest inßul'nce. In this aense, 
art is the development of nature, that is, its adaptation to 
the purposes of utility and beauty, the human intellect 
being the developing power. 


2. 


5. When society and its various classes and interests are 
the tHlbject-m!ltter of the ideas which Bre in operation, the 
developluent ll1UY be cal1ed fJoliti
ol; as we see it in the 
growth of States or the ohanges of a Constitution. 
Barbarians descend into southern regions fron1 cupidity, 
and their wurrant is the sword: this is no intellectual pro- 
cess, nor is it tbe mode of development exhibited in 
civilized communities. 'Vhere civilization exists, reason, 
in Borne shape or other, is the incentive or the pretence of 
development. When an empire enlarges, it is on the call 
of its allies, or for the balance of power, or from the 
necessity of a demonstration of strength, or from a fear 
for its frontiers. It lies uneasily in its territory, it is ill- 
shaped, it has unreal boundary-lines, deficient communica- 
tion between its principal points, or defenceless or turbu- 
lent neigh bours, Thus, of old time, Eubæa was necessary 
for Athens, and Cythera for Sparta; and AugustuB left 
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his advice, as a legacy, to confine the Empire between thè 
Atlantic, the Rhine and Danube, the Euphrates, and the 
Arabian and African deserts. In this day, we hear of the 
Rhine being the natural boundary of France, and the 
Indus of our Eastern empire; and we predict that, in the 
event of a war, Prussia will change her outlines in the 
map of Europe. The development is material; but an 
idea gives unity and force to its movement. 
And so to take a case of national politics, a late writer 
remarks of the Parliament of 1628-29, in its contest with 
Charles, that, so far from encroaching on the just po\vers 
of a limited monarch, it never hinted at the securities 
which were necessary for its measures. However," twelve 
years more of repeated aggressions," he adds, "taught 
the Long Parliament what a few sagacious men might 
perhaps have already suspected; that they n1ust recover 
more of their ancient constitution, from oblivion; that 
they must sustain its partial weakness by new securities; 
that, in order to render the existence of Jnonarchy COl11- 
patible with that of freedom, they must not only strip it of 
all it had usurped, but of something that was its own." I 
'Vbatever be the worth of this author's theory, his fact.s or 
representations are an illustration of a political development. 
Again, at the present day, that Ireland should have a 
population of one creed, and a Church of another, is feIt 
to be a political arrangement so unsatisfactory, that all 
parties seem to agree that either the population will de- 
velope in power or the Establishment in influence. 
Political developments, though rt)ally the growth of 
ideas, are often capricious and irregular from the nature 
of their subject-matter. They are influenced by the 
character of sovereigns, the rise and fall of statesmen, the 
fate of battles, and the numberless vicissitudes of the 
world. It Perhaps the Greeks would be still involved in 
1 HÐ.nnm
s Constit. Hist. ch. vii. p. 572. 
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the heresy of the Monophysites," says GibLou, If if the 
.Eluperor's horbe hac1 not fortunately stumbled. Theodosiu8 
expired, his orthodox t;ister succeeded to the throne." t 
a. 
Again, it often happons, or generally, that varIous 
distinct und incorupatibl clements are found in the 
origin or infancy of politics, or indeed of philosophies, 
some of ,,'hich must bo ejected before u.ny satisfactory de- 
velopments, if any, can take place. ..And they arc COJll- 
Inonly ejected by the gradual growth of the stronger. 
The reign of Charles the Fir8t, just referred to, supplies 
un instance in point. 
SOllletÎIlles discordant idea:i aTe for u. tin1e connected and 
concealed by a COlllnon profeB
Îon or na1ne. Such is th
 
Cabe of coalitions in politics ana comprehensiol1s in re- 
ligion, of which connnonly no good is to be expected. 
Such is au ordinul') function of connuittees and bourJij, 

lld the sole aim of conciliations and conce:;sions, to Juuko 
l'ontrarie
 look the same, and to secure an out\\urd agree- 
Hlent wher
 there is no other unity. 
Again, dcvelopluellts, reaction
, refornls, reyolutiollH, 
and changes of various kinds are Dlixed together in the 
a.ctual history of 8tRte
, as of philosophical sects, so 0,:; to 
lUtike it very difficult to exhibit then! in allY scientific 
anal,ysis. 
Often the intellectual process is detached from the prac- 
tical, and posterior to it. Thus it was after Elizabeth had 
established the Refornlation that IIooker laid do\vn his 
theory of Church and State as one and the same, differing 
only in idea; and, after the Revolution and its political 
consequences, that Warburton wrote his "Alliance." 
And now again a ne\v theory is needed for the constitutional 
lawyer, in order to reconcile the existing political state of 
i ch. xlvii. 
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things with the just claims of religion. And so, again, in 
Parliamentary conflicts, men first come to their conclusions 
by the external pressure of events or the force of prin- 
ciples, they do not know how; then they have to speak, 
and they look about for arguments: and a pamphlet is 
published on the subject in debate, or an article appears 
in a Review, to furnish common-places for the many. 
Other developments, though political, are strictly sub- 
jected and consequent to the ideas of which they are the 
exhibitions. Thus IJocke's philosophy was a real guide, 
not a mere defence of the Revolution era, operating 
forcibly upon Church and Government in and after his day. 
Such too were the theories which preceded the overthrow 
of the old regime in France and other countries at the end 
of the last century. 
Again, perhaps there are polities founded on no ideas 
at all, but on mere custom, as among the Asiatics. 


4. 
6. In ot,her developments the intellectual character is 
80 prominent that they may even be called logical, as in 
the Anglican doctrine of the Royal Supremacy, which has 
been created in the courts of law, not in the cabinet or on 
the field. Hence it is carried out with a consistency and 
minute application which the history of constitutions can- 
not exhibit. It does not only exist in statutes, or in 
articles, or in oaths, it is realized in details: as in the 
congé d' élÙ'e and letter-missive on appointment of a 
Bishop ;-in the forms observed in Privy Council on the 
issuing of State Prayers ;-in certain arrangements observed 
in the Prayer-book, where the universal or abstract 
Church precedes the King, but the national or really 
existing body follows him; in printing his name in large 
capitals, while the Holiest Names are in ordinary type, 
and in fixing his arms in churches instead of the Crucifix: 
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moreover, perhaps, in placing" sedition, privy conspiracy 
and rebellion," before h false doctrine, heresy, and schism JJ 
in the Litany. 
Again, ,vhen some new philosophy or its instalments are 
introduced into the measures of the Legislature, or into 
the concessions nlade to a political party, or into comlner- 
cial or agricultural policy 
 it is often said, "'V e ha ve not 
seen the end of this;" "It is an earnest of future con- 
cessions; " "Our children will see." 'Ve feel that it has 
unknown bearings and i
8ues. 
'fhe admission of Jews to municipal offices has lately 
Leen defended 3 on the ground that it is the introduction 
of no new principle, but (1 develoPlnent of one already re- 
ceived; that its great premisses have been decided long 
since; and that the present age has but to draw the con- 
elusion; that it is not open to us to inquire what ought to 
be done in the fi bstract, since t.here is no ideal model for 
the infallible guidance of nations; that change is only a 
question of time, and that there is a time for all things; 
that the application of principles ought not to go beyond 
the actual case, neither preceding nor corning after an 
irnperative denland; that in point of fact Jews have lately 
been chosen for offices, and that in point of principle the 
law cannot refuse to legitilnate such elections. 
5. 
7. Another class of developments may be called his- 
to-rical; being the gradual forn1ation of opinion concerning 
persons, fach, , and events. J udgluents, which were at 
one time confined to a fe\v, at length spread through a 
cOlnmunity, and attain general reception by the accumu- 
lation and concurrence of testimony. 'rhus some authori- 
tative accounts die away; others gain a footing, Hnd are 
ultinlutely received as truths. Courts of law, Parlianlentr 


3 11,mt:8 newspaper of .March, 1845. 
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ary proceedings, newspapers, letters and other posthumous 
documents, the industry of historians and biographers, and 
the lapse of years which dissipates parties and prejudices, 
are in this day the instruments of such development. 
..-\.ccordingly the Poet makes Truth the daughter of Time. 4 
Thus at length approximations are made to a right 
appreciation of transactions and characters. History can- 
not be written except in an after-age. Thus by develop- 
ment the Canon of the New Testament has been formed. 
Thus public men are content to leave their reputation to 
posterity; great reactions take place in opinion; nay, 
sometilnes men outlive opposition and obloquy. Thus 
Saints are canonized in the Church, long after they have 
elltered into their rest. 


6. 
8. Ethical developments are not properly matter for 
argument and controversy, but are natural and personal, 
substituting what is congruous, desirable, pious, appro- 
priate, generous, for strictly logical inference. Bishop 
Butler supplies us ,vith a remarkable instance in the 
beginning of the Second Part of his "Analogy." As 
principles imply applications, and general propositions in.. 
elude particulars, so, he tells us, do certain relations imply 
correlative duties, and certain objects demand certain acts 
and feelings. He observes that, even though we were not 
enjoined to pay divine honours to the Second and Third 
Persons of the Holy Trinity, what is predicated of Them 
in Scripture would be an abundant warrant, an indirect 
command, nay, a ground in reason, for doing so. "Does 
not," he asks, "the duty of religious regards to both these 
Divine Persons as immediately arise, to the view of reason, 
out of the very nature of these offices ànd relations, as the 
inward good-will and kind intention which we owe to our 
.. Crabbe's Talcs. 
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fellow-creatures arises out of the common relations between 
us and them f " He proceeds to say that he is speaking of 
the in\vard religious regards of reverence, honour, love, 
trust, gratitude, fear, hope. "In what external manner 
this inward worship is to be expressed, is a matter of pure 
revealed cou1mand j . . but tht' ,,"orship, the internal 
worship itself, to t.he Son and Holy Ghost, is no further 
matter of pure revealed cOll1mand than as the relations 
they stand in to us are matter of pure reveìation; for, the 
relations being known, the obligations to Buch internal 
worship are obligationR of reason, arising- out of those 
relations themselves." Ilere is a development of doctrine 
into worship, of which parallel instance
 are obviously to 
be found in the Church of Rome. 


.. 


7. 
A development, converse to that which Butler speaks of, 
rnust next b
 mentioned. .As certain objects excite certail! 
emotions and sentiments, so do sent.iments imply objects 
and duties. Thus conscience, the existence of which we 
cannot deny, is a proof of the doctrine of a 
Ioral 
Governor, which alone gives it a Jneaning and a scope j 
that is, the doctrine of a Judge and Judgment to come 
is a development of the phenomenon of conscience. 
Again, it is plain that passions and affections are in 
action in our minds befor
 the presence of their proper 
objects; and their activity would of course be an antece- 
dent argument of extreme cogency in behalf of the rea) 
existence of those legitimate objects, supposing them un- 
known. And so again, the social principle, which is 
innate in us, gives a divine sanction to society and to civi] 
government. And the usage of prayers for the dead im- 
plies certain circumstances of their state upon which such 
devotions bear. And rites and ceremonies are natural 
means through which the mind relieves itself of devotional 
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and penitential emotions. And sometimes the cultivatioD 
of awe and love towards what is great, high, and UDseen, 
has led a man to the abandonment of his sect for some 
more Catholic form of doctrine. 
Aristotle furnishes us with an instance of this kind of 
development in his account of tbe happy man. After 
showing that his definition of happiness includes in itself 
the pleasurable, which is the most obvious and popular 
idea of happiness, he goes on to say that still external J 
goods are necessary to it, about which, however, the deti- 
nition said nothing; that is, a certain prosperity is by 
moral fitness, not by logical necessity, attached to the 
happy man. Ie For it is impossible," he observes, "or not 
easy, to practise high virtue without abundant means. 
Many deeds are done by the instrumentality of friends, 
wealth and political power; and of some thin gs the absence 
is 8 cloud upon happiness, as of noble birth, of hopeful 
children, and of personal appearance: for a person utterly 
deformed, or low-born, or bereaved and childless, cannot 
quite be happy: and still less if he have very worthless 
children or friends, or they were good and died." i 


8. 
This process of development has been well delineated by 
a living French writer, in his I.Jectures on European civi- 
lization, who sball be quoted at some length. "If we 
reduce religion," he says, " to a purely religious sentiment 
· . . it appears evident that it must and ought to remain 
a purely personal concern. But I am either strangely 
mistaken, or this religious sentiment is not the complete 
expression of the religious nature of man. Religion is, I 
believe, very different from this, and much more extended. 
There are problems in human nature, in human destinies, 
which cannot be solved in this life, which depend on an 

 Etb. Nic. i. 8. 
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ol'der of things ullconnected ,vith the visible world, but 
w hich uncea
ingly agitate the lannnn mind with a desire 
to coulprehend theIne The solut ion of tbese problellls is 
the origin of all religion; her primary object is to discover 
the creeds and doctrines ,vhich contain, or are supposed to 
contain it. 
" Another cause also Ïtnpels n1ankind to embrace religion 
. . . From whence do morals originate P whither do the)' 
lead P is this self-existing obligation to do good, an isolated 
fact, without an author, without nn end? does it not con- 
ceal, or rather doe8 it not reveal to man, an origin, a destiny, 
beyond this ,,'orId? The science of morals, by theBe 
spontaneous and inevitable questions, conducts man to the 
threshold of religion, and displays to him a sphere froln 
w hence he has not derived it. Thus tbe certain and never. 
failing sources of religion are, on the one hand, the pro- 
blems of our nat.ure; on the other, the necessity of seeking 
for morals 8 sanct;on, an origin, and an aim. It there- 
fore aSSUInes n1any other fOrlTIS beside that ofa pure senti- 
ment; it appears a union of doctrines, of precepts, of 
promises. This is what truly constitutes religion; this is 
its fundalnental character; it is not merely a form ûf 
sensibility, an ilnpulse of the inlngination, a variety ai 
poetry. 
"When thus brought back to its true eletnellts, to it
 
essential nature, religion a
pears no longer a purely 
personal concern, but a po,vrrful and fruitful principle of 
nS8ociation. Is it considered in the light of a system of 
belief, 8 system of dogmas? Truth is not the heritage 
of any individual, it is absolute and universal; mankind 
ought to seek and profess it in commOD. Is it considered 
with reference to the precepts that are associated ,,'ith its 
doctrines P A law which is obligatory on 8 single indi. 
vidual, i
 80 OD all; it ought to be promulgated, and it is 
our duty to endeavour to bring all mankind under its 
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doulÎnion. It is the saUle with respect to the proTùises that 
religion makes, in the name of its creeds and precepts i 
they ought to be diffused; all men should be incited to 
partake of their benefits. A religious society, therefore, 
naturally results from the essential elements of religion, 
and is such a necessary consequence of it that the term 
which expresses the most energetic social sentiment, the 
most intense desire to propagate ideas and extend society, 
is the word pro8elyti81J
, a term which is especially applied 
to religious belief, and in fact consecrated to it. 
'c When a religious society has ever been formed, when 
a certain number of men are united by a common religious 
creed, are governed by the same religious precepts, and 
enjoy the same religious hopes, some form of government 
is necessary. No society can endure a week, nay more, no 
society can endure a single hour, without a government. 
The moment, indeed, a society is formed, by the very fact 
of its formation, it calls forth a government,-a govern- 
ment which shall proclaim the common truth which is the 
bond of the society, and promulgate and maintain the 
precepts that this truth ought to produce. The necessity 
of a superior power, of a form of government, is involved 
in tlte fact of the existence of 8 religious, as it is in that 
of any other society. 
c, And not only is a government necessary, but it natu- 
rally forms itself. . . . When events are suffered to follow 
their natural laws, when force does not interfere, power 
falls into the hands of the most able, the most worthy, 
those who are most capable of carryiI1 g out the principles 
on which the society was founded. Is a warlike expedi.. 
tion in agitation P The bravest take the command. Is the 
object of the association learned research, or a scientific 
undertaking P The best informed will be the leader. . . . 
The inequality of faoulties and influence, which is the 
foundation of power in civil life. has the same effect in a 
E2 
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religious society. . . Religion has no sooner arisen in the 
hUlnan Inind than a religious society &1ppears; and im- 
mediately a religious society is forn1ed, it produces it
 
goverlllnent." ð 


9. 


9. It remains to aHude to what, unless the word were 
often so vaguely and variously used, I should be led to call 
metaphysical developments; I mean such as are a mere 
analysis of the idea contemplated, and terminate in its 
exact and complete delineation. Thus Aristotle draws the 
character of a magnanimous or of a munificent man; thus 
Shakspeare might conceive and bring out his Hamlet or 
Ariel; thus Walter Scott gradually enucleates his James, 
or Dalgetty, as the action of his story proceeds; and thus, 
in the sacred province of theology, the Inind nlay be em- 
ployed in developing the solemn ideas, \vhich it has hitherto 
held implicitly and without subjecting them to its reflect. 
ing and reasoning powers. 
I have already treated of this subject at length, with a 
reference to the highest theological subject, in a former 
work, from which it will be sufficient here to quote 80me 
sentences in explanation :- . 
" The mind which is habituated to the thought of God, 
of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, naturally turns with a devout 
curiosity to the contemplation of the object of its adoration, 
and begins to forln statements concerning it, before it knows 
whither, or how far, it will be carried. One proposition 
necessarily leads to another, and a second to a third; then 
some limitation is required; and the combination of these 
opposites occasions some fresh evolutions from the original 
idea, which indeed can never be said to be entirely ex- 
hausted. This process is its development, and results in 
a series, or rather body, of dogmatic statements, till what 
6 Guizot, Europ. Civil.. Leet. v., Bcckwith.s 'franalation. 
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,vas an impression on the Imagination has become a 8yrtem 
or creed in the Reason. 
"Now such impressions are obviously individual and 
complete above other theological ideas, because they are 
the impressions of Obj ects. Ideas and their developments 
are commonly not identical, the development being but 
the carrying out of the idea into its consequences. Thus 
the doctrine of Penance may be called a development of 
the doctrine of Baptism, yet still is a distinct doctrine; 
whereas the developments in the doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity and the Incarnation are mere portions of the 
original impression, and modes of representing it. As God 
is one, so the impression which He gives us of Himself is 
one; it is not a thing of parts; it is not a system; nor is 
it anything imperfect and needing a counterpart. It is 
the vision of an object. When we pray, we pray, not to 
an assemblage of notions or to a creed, but to One Indi- 
vidual Being; and when we speak of Him, we speak of a 
Person, not of a Law or Manifebt
tion . . . Religious men, 
according to their measure, have an idea or vision of the 
Blessed Trinity in Unity, of the Son Incarnate, and of His 
Presence, not as a number of qualities, attributes, and 
actions, not as the subject of a number of propositionM, 
but as one and individual, and independent of words, like 
an impression conveyed through the senses. . . . Creeds 
and dogmas live in the one idea which they are designed 
to express, and which alone is substantive; and are neces- 
sary, because the human mind cannot reflect upon that idea 
except piecemeal, cannot use it in its oneness and en tireness, 
or without resolving it into a series of aspects and rela- 
tions." 7 


10. 
So much on the development of ideas in various subject 
matters: it may be necessary to add that, in many cases, 
1 [Univ. Serm. xv. 20-23, pp. 829-332, ed. S.) 
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(kvelopt'll nt simply stands for e.rnibitioll, as in Aome of the 
iustances adduced above. Thus both Cnl vinism and 
Unitarianism lllay be called developments, that ie, exhibi. 
tions, of the principle of Private Judgment, though they 
have nothing in COInmon, viewed 88 doctrines. 
As to ChristianitJ', sl\pposing the truths of which It 
consists to admit of development, that development will be 
one or other of tbe last five kinds. 'raking the Incarna- 
tion as its cent.ral doctrine, the Episcopate, as taught by 

t. I
natius, will be an instance of political development, 
the Tileotoko8 of logical, the determination of the date of 
our IJord's birth of historica.l the Holy Eucharist of ßloral, 
and the Athanasian Creed of metaphy ica1. 
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ON THE ANTECEDENT ARGU
IENT IN BEHALF OF 
DEVELOP
lENTS IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


SECTION I. 


DEVEf.JOPMENTS O
' DOCTRINE TO BE EXPECTED. 


1. IF Christianity is a fact, and impresses an idea of itself 
on our minds and is a subject-matter of exercises of the 
reason, that idea will in course of time expand into a 
multitude of ideas, and aspects of ideas, connected and 
harmonious with one another, and in themselves determinate 
and immutable, as is the objective fact itself which is thus 
represented. It is a characteristic of our minds, that they 
cannot take an object in, which is submitted to them 
simply and integrally. We conceive by means of defini- 
nition or description; whole objects do not create in the 
intellect whole idea
, but are, to use a mathematical phrase, 
thrown into series, into a number of statements, strengthen- 
ing, interpreting, correcting each other, and with more or 
less exactness approximating, as they accumulate, to a 
perfect image. There is no other way of learning or of 
teaching. 'Ve cannot teach except by aspects or views. 
which are not identical with the thing itself which we nre 
teaching. Two persons may each convey the same truth 
to a third, ;yet by methods and through representations 
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altogether different. The same person will treat the sam
 
argulnent differently in an essay or speech, according to 
the accident of the day of "riting, or of the audience, yet 
it will be substantially the su me. 
And the more claim an idea has to be considered living, 
tbe more various 
yill be its aspects; and the more social 
and politic.tl is its nature, the nlore conlplicated and subtle 
will be its issues, and the longer and more eventful will 
be its courf'c. And in the number of these 8pecial ideas, 
which from their very depth and richness cannot be 
fully understood ut once, but ure nlore find more clearly 
expressed und taught the longer they last,-h'
ving aspects 
Jnany and bearings many, mutually connected and grow- 
ing one out of another, and al1 parts of 11. ,vhole, with a 
sJmpathy and correspondence keeping pace with the 
ever-changing necessities of the world, multiform, prolific, 
and ever resourceful,-an10ng these great doctrines surely 
WP Chri8tian
 shall not refuse a foremost place to Chris- 
tianity. Such previously to the dcterlnination of the fact, 
must be our auticipation concerning it from a contempla. 
tion of its initial achievements. 


2. 


It may be objected that its inspired documents at once 
determine the lin1Íts of its mibsiou ,vithout further trouble; 
but ideas arc in the "yriter and reader of the revelation, 
not tbe inspired text itself: und the question is whether 
those ideas which the letter con"eys fro In 
Titer to reader, 
reach the reader at once in their completeness and accuracy 
on his first perception of them, or whether they open o
t 
in his intellect und grow to perfection in t.he course of tirne. 
K or could it sUl'ply be Inaintained without extravagance 
that the letter of the New Testaluent, or of any assignable 
nUll} bel' of books, comprises a delineation of all possible 
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forms which a divine message will assume when submitted 
to a multitude of minds. 
Nor is the case altered by supposing that inspiration 
provided in behalf of the first recipients of the Revelation, 
what the Divine Fiat effected for herbs and plants in the 
beginning, which were created in maturity. Still, the 
time at length came, when its recipients ceased to be 
inspired; and on these recipients the revealed truths would 
fall, 68 in other CRses, at first vaguely and generally, 
though in spirit and in truth, and would afterwards be 
completed by developments. 
N or can it fairly be made a difficulty that thus to treat 
of Christianity is to level it in Borne sort to sects and 
doctrines of the world, and to inlpute to it the imperfections 
which characterize the productions of man. Certainly it 
is a sort of degradation of a divine work to consider it 
under an earthly form; but it is no irreverence, since our 
Lord Himself, its Author and Guardian, bore one also. 
Christianity differs from other religions and philosophies, 
in what is superadded to earth from heaven; not in kind, 
but in origin; not in its nature, but in its personal 
characteristics; being informed and quickened by what is 
more than intellect, by a divine spirit. It is externally 
what the Apostle calls an "earthen vessel," being the 
religion of Jnen. And, considered as such, it grows U in 
wisdom and stature;" but the powers which it wields, and 
the words which proceed out of its mouth, attest its 
miraculous nativity. 
Unless then some Bpecial ground of exception can be 
assigned, it is as evident that Christianity, as a doctrine 
and worship, will develope in the minds of recipients, as 
that it conforms in other respects, in its external propaga- 
tion or its political frame,vork, to the general methods by 
which the course of things is carried forward. 
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3. 
2. Again if Chri
tianity be an universal religion, Auited 
not. simply to one locality or period, but to all times and 
places, it cannot but vary in its relations and dealing
 
towards the world at'ound it, that is, it will develope. 
Principles require a very various application according as 
persons and circumstances vary, and must be thro,vn into 
new shapes according to the forln of society which they 
are to influence. Hence all bodies of Christians, orthodox 
or not, develope tbe doctrines of Scripture. Few but will 
grant that Luther's vie\\ of justification had never been 
stated in words before his time: tbat his phraseology 
and his positions were novel, whether called for by 
circumstances or not. It is equally certain that the 
doctrine of justification defined at Trent was, in some 
sense, new also. The refutation and remedy of errors 
cannot precede their rise; and thus the fact of false 
developments or corruptions involves the correspondent 
manifestation of true ones. Moreover, all parties appeal to 
Scripture, that is, argue from Scripture; but argument 
implie8 deduction, that is, development. Here there is no 
difference between early times and late, between a Pope ex 
calhedrá and an individual Protestant, except that their 
authority is not on a par. On either side the claim of 
authority is the same, and the process of developn1ent. 
Accoròingly,thecommon complaint of Protestants against 
the Church of Rome is, not simply that she has added to 
the primitive or the Scriptural doctrine, (for this they do 
themselves,) but that 8he contradicts it, and moreover 
imposes her additions fiS fundamental truths under Banction 
of an anathema. For thcmselve
 they deduce by quite as 
subtle ß method, and act upon doctrines as implicit and on 
reasons as little analyzed in time past, as Catholic schoolmen. 
What prominence has the Royal Supremacy in the N e\V 
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Testament, or the lawfulness of bearing arms, or the 
duty of public worship, or the substitution of the first day 
of the week for the seventh, or infant baptism, to say 
nothing of the fundamental principle that the Bible and 
the Bible only is the religion of Protestants? These 
doctrines and usages, true or not, which is not the question 
here, are surely:
ot gained by the direct use and immediate 
application of Scripture, nor by a mere exercise of argu- 
ment upon words and sentences placed before the eyes, 
but by the unconscious growth of ideas suggested by the 
letter and habitual to the mind. 


4. 
3. And, indeed, when we turn to the consideration of 
particular doctrines on which Scripture lays the greatest 
stress, we shall see that it is absolutely impossible for them 
to remain in the mere letter of Scripture, if they are to be 
more than mere words, and to convey a definite idea to 
the recipient. "'\Vhen it is declared that "the Word 
became flesh/' three wide questions open upon us on the 
very announcement. "'That is meant by " the Word," 
w hat by "flesh," what by "became" P The answers to 
these involve a process of investigation, and are develop- 
ments. Moreover, when they have been made, they will 
suggest a series of secondary questions; and thus at length 
a. multitude of propositions is the result.. which gather 
round the inspired sentence of \vhich they come, giving it 
externally the form of a doctrine, and creating or deepen
 
ing the idea of it in the mind. 
It is true that, so far as such statements of Scriptun 
lire mysteries, they are relatively to us but words, and 
cannot be developed. But as a mystery implies in part 
what is incomprehensible or at least unknown, so does it 
in part imply what is not so; it implies a partial mani- 
festa.tion, Of a representation by economy. Because then 
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it is in a measure understood, it can so far be developed, 
though each result in the process will partake of the 
dimness and confusion of the original impression. 


ó. 
4. This moreover should be cOllsidered,-that great 
questions exist in the subject-matter of which Scripture 
trf'atf';, which Scripture does not solve; questions too 80 
real, f;0 practical, that they luust be answered, and, unles!i 
we suppo::5e a new revelation, answered by means of the 
revelation which we have, that is, by development. Such 
is the question of the Canon of Scripture and its inspira- 
tion : that is, 'whether Christianity deppnds upon a written 
doculnent as J udaisnl ;-if so, on \vhat "'fitings and how 
many;-,vhether that document is self-interpreting, or 
requires a comment, and ,vhether any authoritative COTIl- 
tnent or COIDlnentator is provided ;-whether the revelation 
and the document are counnensurate, or the one outruns 
the other ;-all these questions surely find no solution 01) 
the surface of Scripture, nor indeed under tbe surface in 
the case of most men, however long and diligent might be 
their study of it. Nor 'v ere these difficulties settled by 
authority, as far as we know, at the commencement of 
the religion; yet surely it is quite conceivable that un 
Apostle luight huv(3 dissipated them all in a few \vords, 
had Divine 'Y isdom thought fit. But in matter of fact 
the decision has been left to time, to the slow process of 
thought, to the influence of mind upon mind, the issues of 
controversy, alid the growth of opinion. 


6. 


To take another instance just now referred to : -if t.here 
was a point on which a rule was desirable frorn the first, 
it was concerning the religious duties under which Chris- 
tian parents lay as regards their children. It would be 
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Datural indeed in any Christian father, in the absence of 
a rule, to bring his children for baptism; such in this 
instance would be tbe practical development of his faith 
in Christ and love for his offspring; still a development it 
is,-necessarily required, yet, as far as we know, not 
provided for his need by direct precept in the Revelation 
as originally given. 
Another very large field of thought, full of practica1 
considerations, yet, as far as our knowledge goes, but only 
partially occupied by any Apostolical judgment, is thai. 
which the question of the effects of Baptism opens upon 
us. That they who came in repentance and faith to that 
Holy Sacrament received remission of sins, is undoubtedly 
the doctrine of the Apostles; but is there any means of a 
8econd remission for sins committed after it? St. Paul's 
Epistles, where we might expect an answer to our inquiry, 
contain no explicit statement on the subject; what they 
do plainly say dces not diminish the difficulty:-viz., 
first, that baptism is intended for the pardon of sins before 
it, not in prospect; next, that those who have received the 
gift of Baptism in fact Ii ve in a state of boliness, not of 
sin. How do statements such as these meet the actual 
state of the Church as we see it at this day P 
Considering that it was expressly predicted that the 
Kingdom of H
aven, like the fisher's net, should gather of 
every kind, and tbat the tares should grow ,vith the wheat 
until the harvest, a graver and more practical question 
cannot be imagined than that which it has pleased the 
Divine Author of the Revelation to leave undecided, un- 
less indeed there be means given in that Revelation of its 
own growth or development. As far as the letter goes of the 
inspired message, everyone who holds that Scripture is 
the rule of faith, as all Protestants do, must allow that 
II there is not one of us but has exceeded by transgression 
its revealed Ritual, and finds himself in consequence 
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thrown upon those infinite resources uf Divine I.Jove which 
arts stored in Christ, but have not been drawn out into 
fOrIn in tho appoillhuents of the Gospel.". 
ince then 
Scripture needs completion, the question is brought to this 
issue, whether defect or inchoateness in its doctrines be or 
be not an antecedent probability in favour of u development 
of them. 
7. 
There is another subject, though not 80 in1mediately 
practical, on which Scripture does not, strictly speaking, 
keep silence, but says 80 little as to require, and 80 
llluch fiS to suggest, infornlation beyond its letter,- 
the intermediate state between death and the Resurrec- 
tion. Considering the long interval which separates 
Christ's nrst and second corning, the millions of faithful 
Bouls ,vIlo are waiting it out, and the intimate concern 
which every Christian has in the detennination of its 

hnracter, it might have been expected tbat Scripture 
would have Bpoken explicitly concerning it, whereas in 
fact it.s notices are but brief and obscure. We might in- 
deed have argued that this silence of Scripture was inten- 
tional, with a view of discouraging speculations upon the 
su bject, except for the circulnstancQ that, as in the q ucstion 
of our post-baptismal state, its teaching seems to proceed 
upon an hypothesis inapplicable to the state of tho Church 
after the time when it was deli""ered. As Scripture contem- 
plates Christians, not as backsliders, but as sd.ints, BO doe
 
it apparently represent the Day of Judgment us iUHue- 
diate, and the intervul of expectation as evanescent. It 
leaves on our minds the general impression that Christ was 
returning on earth at once, It the time 8hort," worldl)' 
engagements superseded by It the present distress," perse- 
cutors urgent, Christians, as a body, sinless and expectant, 
without bOlne, without plan for the future, looking up to 
1 Doctrine of J u8tificatioll, Lect. xiii. 
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heaven. But outward circumstances have changed, and 
with the change, a different application of the revealed 
word has of necessity been demanded, that is, a development. 
\Vhen the nations were converted and offences abounded, 
then the Church came out to vie\v, on the one hand as 
a temporal establishment, on the other as a remedial 
system, and passages of Scripture aided and directed the 
development which before were of inferior account. Hence 
the doctrine of Penance as the complement of Baptism, 
and of Purgatory as the explanation of the Intermediate 
State. So reasonable is this expansion of the original 
creed, that, when some ten years since the true doctrine 
of Baptism was expounded among us without any men
 
tion of Penance, our teacher was accused by many of us 
of Novatianism; while, on the other hand, heterodox 
divines have before now advocated the doctrine of the 
sleep of the soul because they said it was the only success
 
fuI preventive of belief in Purgatory. 


8. 
Thu8 developments of Christianity are proved to have 
been in the contemplation of its Divine Author, by an 
argument parallel to that by which we infer intelligence 
in t.he system of the physical world. In whatever sense 
t.he need and ita supply are a proof of design in the visible 
creation, in the same do the gaps, if the word may be 
used, which occur in the structure of the original creed of 
the Church, make it probable that those developments, 
which grow out of the truths whicL lie around it, were 
intended to fill them up. 
Nor can it be fairly objected tbat in thus arguing we 
are contradicting the great philosopher, who tells us, that 
"upon supposition of God affording us light and instruction 
by revelation) additional to what He has afforded us by 
reason and experience, we are in no sort judges by what 
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luethods, and in \\9hat proportion, it were to be expected that 
this supernatural light and instruction would be afforded 
us, "2 because he is speaking of our judging before a revela- 
tion is given. He ob
erves that ",ve have no principles of 
reason upon which to judge be.forehand, how it were to be 
expected Revelation 8hould have been left, or \vhat was 
most suitable to the di vine plan of governmpnt," in various 
respects; but the case iR altogether altered when a Reve- 
lation is vouchsafed, for t.hen a. new precedent, or what he 
calls cc principle of reason," is introduced, and from what 
is actually put into our hands we can form a judgment 
whether more is to be expected. Butler, indeed, as a 
well-known passage of his work shows, is far from denying 
the principle of progressive develoPluent. 


9. 
5. The method of revelation observed in Scripture 
abundantly confirms this anticipation. For instance, 
Prophecy, if it had 80 happened, need not have afforded 
a specimen of development; separate predictions might 
have been made to accumulate as time went on, prospects 
might have opened, definite knowledge might have been 
given, by communications independent of each other, as 
St. John's Gospel or the Epistles of St. Paul are uncon- 
nected with the first three Gospels, though the doctrine of 
each Apostle is a development of their matter. But the 
prophetic Revelation is, in matter of fact, not of this 
na.ture, but a process of developIuent: the earlier pro- 
phecies are pregnant texts out of which the succeeding 
announcements grow; they are types. It is not that first 
one truth is told, then another; but the whole truth or 
large port.ions of it are told at once, yet only in their rudi- 
rnents, or in miniature, und they are expanded and 
finished in their pat't.s, as the course of revelation proceeds. 
t Butler's Anal. ii. 3. 
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The Seed of the woman was to bruise the serpent's head; 
the sceptre ,vas not to depart from Judah till Shiloh came, 
to whom was to be the gathering of the people. He ,vas 
to be ,V onderful, C01..1nsellor, the Prince of Peace. The 
question of the Ethiopian rises in the reader's mind, " Of 
whom speaketh the Prophet this? " Every ,vord requires 
a comment. Accordingly, it is no uncomnlon theory with 
unbelievers, that the l\[essianic idea, as they call it, was 
gradually de,'eloped in the Ininds of the Jews by a con- 
tinuous and traditional habit of contemplating it, and grew 
into its full proporti0ns by a mere human process; and so 
far seems certain, without trenching on the doctrine of 
inspiration, that the books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus 
are developnlents of the writings of the Prophets, expressed 
or elicited by nleans of current ideas in the Greek philo- 
sophy, and ultimately adopted and ratified by the Apostle 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews. 


10. 
But the whole Bible, not its prophetical portions only. 
is written on the principle of development. As the Reve- 
lation proceeds, it is ever new, yet ever old. St. JolIn, 
who cODlpletes it, declares that he writes no "new corn- 
mandlllent unto his brethren," but an old commandlllcnt 
which they "had from the beginning." And then he 
adds, "A new commandment I write unto you." The 
same test of development is suggested in our Lord's words 
on the Mount, 3S has already been noticed, "Think not 
that I am come to destroy the Law and the Prophets; I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil" He does not 
reverse, but perfect, \V'bat has gone before. Thus with 
respect to the evangelical vie\v of the rite of sacrifice, first 
the rite is enjoined by !\Ioses; next Samuel says, "to 
obey is better than sacrifice;" then Hosen, "I will haye 
mercy and not sacrifice;" Isaiah, "Incense is an abouli- 
F 
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nation unto me;" then 
falR('}1Ï, <lescribing tho tiTHes of 
the Gospel, speaks of the "pure offering" of wheatflour ; 
and our Lord cOlnpletes the development, when He speaks 
of worshipping" in spirit and ill truth." If thpro is any- 
thing here left to explain, it will be found in the u
ago 
of the Christian Church imnl(
diately afterwards, which 
shows tha.t 
acrifico \vas not removed, but truth and spirit 
added. 
Nay, the effnta of our Lord and His Apostles are of a 
typical structure, parallel to the prophetic annonncelnents 
above mentioned, and PI' 
dictions as well as injunctions of 
doctriue. If then tho prophetic sentences have had that 
develo}Jlnent which has really been givcn then1, first by 
succeeding revelations, and thcn by the evcnt, it is pro- 
bable antecedently that those doctrinal, political, ritual, 
und ethical ßcn tences, which have t he 
amc structure, 
should adluit the sarno cxpansion. Such are, "This is 
:r.lr Body," or u Thou art I J ctcr, and upon this l{ock I 
will build My Church," or "1'he meek shall inherit the 
earth," or "Suffer little children to come unto 
Ie," or 
cc The pure in heart shall see God." 


11. 
On this character of our Lord's teaching, the fonowing 
passage ma.y suitably be quoted from a ,vriter already used. 
" Iris recordcd words and wo
 lcs ,vhen on earth . . . cOlno 
to us as the declarations of a Lawgiycr. In the ()ld Cove- 
uant, Ahnighty God first of all spoke the Ten Command- 
ments fronl 
Iount Sinai, and afterwards ,vrote them. So 
our IJord first spoke ilis own Gospel, both of pronlise and of 
prccept, on the 1\Iount, and IIis EVé.1ng0lists have recorded 
it. Further, 'when lIe delivered it, lIe spoke by "
ay 
of parallel to the Ten Conunandnlcnts. ...\nd Iris style, 
moreover, corresponds to the authority which TIc aSS111nes. 
It is of that solcllln, lllCaSul'cd, and sercrc character, which 
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bears on the face of it tokens of its belonging to One who 
spake as none other man could speak. The Beatitudes, 
with which Ilis Sermon opens, are an instance of this 
incommunicable style, ,vhich befitted, as far as human 
words could befit, God Incarnate. 
"Nor is this style peculiar to the Sermon on the 1\Iount. 
All through the Gospels it is discernible, distinct from 
any other part of Scripture, showing itself in solemn 
declarations, canons, sentences, or sayings, such as legis- 
lators propound, and scribes and lawyers C0111ment on. 
Surely everything our Saviour did and said is characterized 
by mingled simplicity and mystery. His eIn blematical 
actions, Ilis typical miracles, His parables, Ilis rcpìies, 
llis censures, all are evidences of a legislature in germ, 
afterwards to be developed, a code of divine truth which 
was ever to be before men's eyes, to be the subject of 
investigation and interpretation, and the guide in con- 
troversy. 'Verily, verily, I say unto you,'-' But, I say 
unto you/-are the tokens of a supreme Teacher and 
Prophet. 
"And thus the Fathers speak of His teaching. tHis 
sayings,' observes St. Justin, (were short and concise; 
for He was no rhetorician, but His word was the power 
of God.' And St. Basil, in like manner, ' Every deed and 
every word of our Saviour Jesus Christ is a canon of 
piety and virtue. When then thou hearest 'YOI'd or deed 
of His, do not hear it as by tbe way, or after a sinlple and 
carnal manner, but enter into the depth of His contempla- 
tions, become a communicant in truths lllJstically deli vered 
to thee.' " a 


12. 

foreover, wbile it is certain that developments of 
Revelation proceeded. all through tbe Old Dispensation 
a Proph. Office, Leet. xii. [Via Med. vol. i. pp. 292-3]. 
F 2 
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down to the very end of our Lord's Ininistry, o
 the other 
hand, if we turn our attention to the bcginningd of i\pOS- 
tolical teaching after IIis ascension, we shaH find oursel ves 
unable to fix ail historical point at which the gro\vth of 
doctrine ceased, and the rule of faith ,vas once for aU 
settled. Not on the day of I>cntpcost, for St. Peter had 
still to learn at J oppa that he wa
 to baptize Cornelius; 
not at J oppa. and Cæsarca, for St. l>aul had to write his 
Epi-;tles; not on the death of the last _\. postle, for St. 
]
natius had to establish tho doctrino of Episcopacy; not 
then, nor for centuries ofter, for the Canon of the Ne\v Tcs.. 
tatncnt was still undetennined. Not in the Creed, ,vhich 
is no collection of definitions, but a 
U1nInary of certain 
credeur/a, an inconlplete 
utnl))ary, and, like tho J...ord's 
Prayer or the Decalogue, a l11ere sarnple of divine truths, 
especially of the 11101'0 clcnl(
lltary . No one doctrine can 
be nalHed which starlg con1plctc at first, and gains nothing 
afterwards frurn the investigatiolls of faith llnd the attacks 
of heresy. 'l'he Church went forth froln the old world in 
haste, as the Israelites frotH Egypt "with their dough 
before it ,vas leavened, their kneading troughs being bound 
up in their clothes upon their shouldcrs." 


13. 
Further, t.he political de\"eloplnents contained in the 
historieal parts of Scriptnre arc us striking as the pro- 
pheti('al and the doctrinal. Can any history wear a more 
lllunall appearance than that of tho risc and growth of the 
chosen people to whotH I have just referred? 'Vhat had 
been detern1Íned in the counsels of the Lord of heaven and 
earth froTH the beginning, what was Ï1nlnutable, what wa.s 
announced to Moses in the burning bush, is afterwards 
represented a
 the growth of an idea under successive 
el11ergencics. The Diyino ,r oice in tho hush had announced 
thp. -Exodus of the {\hildrc'll of Israel fronl Egypt and their 
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entrance into Canaan; and added, as a token of the cer- 
tainty of His purpose," "Then thou hast brought forth 
the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this 
mountain." Now this sacrifice or festival, which was but 
incidental and secondary in the great deliverbnce, is for a 
while the ultimate scope of the demands which Moses 
makes upon Pharaoh. "Thou shalt come, thou and the 
elders of Israel unto the King of Egypt, and ye shall 
say unto him, The Lord God of the Hebrews hath met 
with us, and now let us go, we beseech thee, three days' 
journey into the wilderness, that ,ve lllay sacrifice to the 
Lord our God." It had been added that Pharaoh would 
first refuse their request, but that after miracles he would 
let them go altogether, nay with" jewels of silver and 
gold, and raiment." 
Accordingly the first request of Moses was, "Let us go, 
we pray thee, three days' journey into the desert, and sacri- 
fice unto the Lord our God." Before the plague of frogs 
the ,yarning is repeated, "Let My people go that they 
may serve 
Ie;" and after it Pharaoh says, "I will let the 
people go, that they may do sacrifice unto the Lord." It 
occurs again before the plague of flies; and after it 
Pharaoh offErs to let the Israelites sacrifice in Egypt, 
which 
loses refuses on the ground that they will have to 
" sacrifice the abolnination of the Egyptians before their 
eyes." " We wil] go three days' journey into the wilder- 
ness," he proceeds, c, and sacrifice to the Lord our God ;" 
and Pharaoh then concedes their sacrificing in the wilder- 
ness, " only," he says, "you shall not -go very far away." 
The demand is repeated separately before the plagues of 
murrain, hail, and locusts, no mention being yet made of 
anything beyond a service or sacrifice in the wilderness. 
On the last of these interviews, Pharaoh asks an explana- 
tion, and 
roses extends his claim: "'V e wiJI go with OUf 
young and with our old, with our sons and ,vith our 
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daughters, with our flocks and with our herds win we go, 
for \ve rnnst hold R feast unto tho I.Jord." That it was an 
extension seems plain fronl }>haraoh'8 reply: "Go no,v ye 
that are J}1(m, and scrve tb{\ Lord, for that ye did dcsire." 
Upon the plague of d&lrknC'
3 })hnraoh concedes the ex- 
tended demand, excepting the flocks and herds; but 

Ioses renlinds l1Îm that they were inlplicd, though not 
exrres
ed in the original wording: "Thou must give us 
also sacrifices find burnt offeringH, tllat ,ve Inay stlcrifico 
unto the Lord our Goù." Even to the last, there was no 
intinlation of their lea\"ing "Egypt for good; the issue was 
left to bo \\ rought out by the Egyptians. (t All these thy 
servants," says 
loscs, U shall como own unto me, and 
bo\V ùown the[llselves unto IllC, saying', Get thee out and aU 
the people that follo\v thee, und after Hlat I will go out;" 
and, accordingly, llft{'r tho judglncnt on the first-born, they 
were thrust out at n1idllight, with their flocks and herds, 
their kneading troughs and their dough, laden, too, with 
the spoils of ]
gypt, as had been fore-ordained, yet np- 
parently by a cOJllbillation ûf circuJnstances, or the cOln- 
plication of a crisis. 'Y ct )loses ]cnew that their departure 
from ]
gypt was final, for he took the bones of Joseph ,vith 
hinl; and tl1nt conviction broke on Pharaoh soon, whcn 
he and his asked themselves, CI 'Vhy have ,ve done this, 
tlInt we havc let Israel go from serving us P " But this 
progre5
 of eYent
, '"ague and uncertain as it scen1(
d to be, 
notwithstanding the miraclcs which attended it, had been 
directed by llinl 'who worl
s out gradually what TIe has 
dete1"lnincd absolutely; Dnd it ended in the parting of the 
Red Sea, find the dcstruction of Pharaoh's host, on llis 
pursuing them. 

Ioreover, from what occurred forty )1Car8 afterwards, 
when they were udvancing upon the prolnised land, it 
would Beélli that tho original grant of territory did not 
include the country east of J ordnn, held in the event by 
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Rcuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh; at least 
they undertook at first to leave Sihon in undisturbed 
pos
ession of his country, if he would let them pass 
through it, and only on his refusing his permission did 
they invade and appropriate it. 


14. 
6. It is in point to notice also the structure and style of 
Scripture, a structure so unsystematic and various, and a 
style so figurative :ind indirect, that no one would presume 
a
fir8t sight to say what is in it and ,,,hat is not. It can- 
not, as it were, be nutpped, or its contents catalogued; but 
after all our diligence, to the end of our lives and to the 
end of tbe Church, it 111USt be an unexplored and unsub- 
dued land, with heights and ,aneys, forests and streams, on 
tbe right and left of our path and close about us, full of 
concealed wonders and choice treasures. Of no doctrine 
whatever, which does not nctually contradict what has been 
delivered, can it be peremptorily asserted that it is not in 
Scripture; of no reader, whatever be his study of it., can it 
be said that he has mastered eve!'Y doctrine which it con- 
tains. Butler's remarks on this subject were just now 
referred to. It The In ore distinct and particular kno,v- 
ledge," he says, U of those things, the study of which the 
Apostle calls C going on unto perfection,''' that is, of tbe 
more recondite doctrines of the Gospel, " and of the pro- 
phetic parts of revelation, like many parts of natural and 
even ciyil knowledge, may require very exact thought and 
careful considera tioD. The hindrances too of natural and 
of supernatural light and knowledge have been of the saIne 
kind. And as it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture 
is not yet understood. so, if it ever comes to be understood, 
before the' restitution of all things,' and 'without miracu- 
lous interpositions, it nlust be in the saUlü W&y as natural 
knowledge is con1e at., by the continuanee and progress of 
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learning and of libcrty, and by particular persons attend. 
ing to, c01l1pnring, and pursuing intin1ations scattered up 
and down it, \vhich are overlooked and disregarded by the 
generality of the w'orld. For this is the way in which all 
in1provernents are made, by thoughtful men tracing on 
obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature accidentally, 
or which seern to COllie iñto our minds by chance. Nor is 
it at all incrediblc that a book, which bas been so long in tbe 
po
sc
sion of man ]{ind, should contain many truths us yet 
und iscovcrcd. For nIl the sallIO phcnolnena, and the saIne 
faculties of'invcst.igation, frOIn which such grcat discoveries 
in natural knowledge 11avc been nlade in the present and 
last ag(\, ,yere equally in the p03session of mankind several 
thousand yeurs before. .A.nd possibly it lllight be intended 
that cvcnts, as they cOlne to pass, should open and ascer- 
tai n the meaning of scveral parts of Scripture." 4 Butler 
of course was not contenlplating the case of new articlcs 
offaitb, or developments irnperative on our acceptance, but 
he surely bears witness to the probability of developnlcnts 
tal{ing place in Christian doctrine considered in thclllselves, 
which is t he point ut prCiÞScnt in question. 
15. 
It Jnay bc added that., in Inatter of fact, all the defini- 
tions or received judgnlcnts of the early and medieval 
Church rest upon definite, even though sometimes l)bscure 
sentcnces of Stripture. 1'hu
 l)urgatory nuty appeal to 
the" saving by tire," and "entering through much tribu... 
]ation into the king-don1 of God ;" the communication of 
the n1crits of the 
aints to our 't receiving a prophet's 
rewnrd " for "receiving a prop}let in the !1ame of a 
prophet," and" n. righteous rnan's reward" for" receiving 
u righteous Ulan in the Ilan1e of n righteous Jnan;" t.he 
Rcal Presence to "This is 1\Iy Body;" Absolution to 
4 ii. 3; vide also ii. 4. fin. 
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" Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted;" Extreme 
IT nction to " Anointing him with oil in the Name of the 
Lord j" Voluntary poverty to " Sell an that thou hast;" 
obedience to "He was in subjection to His parents ;" the 
honour paid to creatures, animate or inanimate, to Laudate 
DOnlillum in sanctis E;"U8, and Adorate 8cabellum pedutn Fdu8 ; 
and so of the rest. 


16. 
7. Lastly, while Scripture nowhere recognizes itself or 
asserts the inspiration of those passages which are most 
essential, it distinctly anticipates the development of 
Christianity, both as a polity and as a doctrine. In one 
of our Lord's parables" the Kingdom of Heaven" is even 
compared to "a grain of mustard-seed, which a man took 
and hid in his field; which indeed is the least of all seeds, 
but when it is grown it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree," and, as St. 
Iark words it, "shooteth 
out great branches, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof." And again, in the same 
chapter of St. J\Iark, "So is the kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed into the ground, find should sleep, 
and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how; for the e
rth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself." Here an internal element of life, 
whether principle or doctrine, is spokpn of rather tban 
any mere external manifestation; and it is observable 
that the spontaneous, as well as the gradua], character of 
the growth is intimated. This description of the prorcs
 
corresponds to what has been above observed respcctin t., 
development, viz. that it is not an effect of wishing anll 
resolving, or of forced enthut;iasm, or of any nlcchanis}1) 
of I'casoning, or of any mere subtlety of intellect; but 
eomes of its own innate power of expansion within the 
mind in its season, though with the use of reflection anci 
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argument and original thought, more or less as it may 
happen, with 8 depcndence on the ethical gro\\ th of the 
mind itsclf, and with a reflex influcnce upon it. Again, 
the Parable of thc Lcayen describes tho development 01 
doctrine in another respect, in its active, engrossing, anù 
interpenetrating power. 


, 


17. 
From the ncC'essity, then, of the case, fron1 the history 
of all sects and p:lrtics in religion, and from the analogy 
and eX
l1l}plo of Scripturc, we ,nay fairly conclude that 
Christian doctrine adlnits of {orlnal, legitiluo.te, and true 
developments, that is, of developments contemplated by its 
Divine Author. 
The general analogy of the world, physical and 1lloral, 
confirrns this conclusion, as ,ve are rClninded by the great 
authority ,vho has already been f{uoted in tho course of 
thi
 Section. '" The whole natural world find governlnent 
of it," says Butler, "is a BehenIc or B.ystenl; not a fixed, 
but n pl'ogressi ve one j a schenle in which the operation 
of various Il1eanS takes up n great length of time hefore the 
ends they tend to can be attained. The change of dcasons, 
the ripening of the fruits of the earth, the very history of 
a flowcr is an instance of this; and 80 is 11uloan life. 
Thus vegetable bodies, and those of aninlals, though 
possibly forn1cd at once, yet grow up by degrees to 8 
nlature state. And thus rat.ional age
ts, ,vho anilnate 
these latter bodies, are naturally directcd to form each his 
ow'P-. manners and character by the gradual gaining of 
knowledge and experience, find by a long course of act.ion. 
Our existence is not only successive, fiS it must be of 
necessity, but one state of our life and being is appointed 
by God to be a preparation for another; and that to be 
the mCfins of attaining to another succeeding one: infancy 
to childhood, childhood to youtb, )'outh to mature age. 
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Men are impatient, and for precipitating things; but the 
Author of Nature appears deliberate throughout His 
operations, accomplishing His natural ends by Blow suc- 
cessive steps. And there is a plan of things beforehand 
laid out, which, from the nature of it, requires various 
systems of means, as well as length of time, in order to the 
carrying on its several parts into execution. Thus, in the 
daily course of natural providence, God operates in the 
very same manner as in the dispensation of Christianity, 
making one thing subservient to another; this, to SOIne- 
what farther; and so on, through a progressive series of 
means, which extend, both backward and forward, beyond 
our utmost view. Of this manner of operation, everything 
\ve see in the course of nature is as In-uch an instance as 
any part of the Christian dispensation." 6 


SECTION II. 


AN INFALI..IBLE DEVEI.OPING AUTHORITY TO BE EXPECTED. 


It has now been made probable that developments of 
Christianit.y were but natural, as tinle ,,"Tent Oil, and were 
to be expected; and that these natural and true develop- 
ments, as being natural and true, ,vere of course con- 
templated and taken into account by its Author, who in 
designing the work designed its legitiu1ate results. These, 
,vhatever they turn out to be, may be called ab
olutely 
U the developments" of Christianity. That, beyond reason- 
able doubt, there are such is surely a great step gained in 
the inquiry; it is a momentous fact. The next. question 
is, What are they P and to a theologian, who could take 
a general view, and also possessed an intimate and minute 


5 Analogy. ii. 4, ad fin. 
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knowledge, of its history, they would doubtless on the 
whole be easily distingui
hablo by their own characters, 
anti require no foreign aid to point them out, no external 
aut.hority to ratify theln. But it is rlifl1cult to say who is 
exactly in this position. Considering that Christians, fronl 
the nature of the case, liyo under the bias of the doctrines, 
and in the yery n1Ïdst of the facts, and during the process 
of the controversies, wbich are to be tbe subjcct of criticisnl, 
Rince they are exposed to tbe prejudices ufbirth, education, 
plaee, personal attachnJCnt, cngagelnents, and party, it can 
hardly be 1l1uintained that in nlatter of fact a truc dcvelop- 
Jnent carries with it always its own certainty even to the 
Learned, or that history, past or present, is secure from the 
possibility of u variety of interpretatiolls. 


2. 
I have already spoken on this subject, and from a very 
different point of vie\v front that which I anI taking at 
presen t :- 
cc Prophets or Doctors are the interpreters of the reve- 
lation; they unfold and define its l11ysteries, they ilhulli- 
nate its dOClIJllent
, they harlnonize its contents, they apply 
it.s promises. Their teaching is a vast systcln, not to bo 
cOlnprisecl in a few sentences, not to be em bodied in one 
code or treatise, but consisting of a certain boily of Truth, 
pervading the Church like an ahno:-:pherc, irregular in its 
shape fronl its very profusion and exuberance; ht tinlcs 
separable only in idea froln Episcopal Tradition, yet at 
tilnes melting away into legend and f
lble ; partly written, 
partly unwritten, l)artly tl1ü interpretation, partly the 
supplelllcnt of Scripture, partly l)l'l'servrd in intellectual 
('xprcs
ions, partly latent in the spirit and temper of 
Christians; poured to and fro in closets and upon the 
housetop
, in liturgies, in controvcl'foiial works, in ob
ellre 
fragn}ents, in sermonR, in popular prejudices, in lo('al 
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customs. This I call Prophetical Tradition, existin g 
primarily in the bosoln of the Church itself, and recorded 
in such measure as Providence has determined in the 
writings of eminent men. Keep that which is comlnittcd 
to thy charge, is St. Paul's injunction to Timothy; and 
for this reason, because from its vastness and indefiniteness 
it is especially exposed to corruption, if the Church fails in 
vigilance. This is that body of teaching ,vhich is offered 
to all Christians even at the present day, though in various 
forms and measures of truth, in different parts of Christen- 
dom, partly being a comment, partly an addition upon the 
articles of the Creed." 6 
If this be true, certainly some rule is necessary for 
arranging and authenticating these various expressions 
and results of Christian doctrine. No one will maintain 
that aU points of belief are of equal importance. " There 
are what n1ay be called minor points, which we may hold 
to be true without imposing them as necessary;)J "there 
are greater truths and lesser truths, points which it is 
necessary, and points which it is pious to believe." 7 The 
simple question is, How are we to discriminate the greater 
from the less, the true from the false. 


3. 
This need of an authoritative sanction is increased by 
considering, after 
I. Guizot's suggestion, that Christianity, 
though represented in prophecy as a kingdom, came into 
the world as an idea rather than an institution, and has 
had to wrap itself in clothing and fit itself with armour of 
its own providing, and to form the instruments aad methods 
of its prosperity and warfare. If the developments, which 
have above been called 1noral, are to take place to any great 
extent, and without them it is difficult to see how Chris- 
tianity can exist at all, if only its relations towards civil 
G "Proph. Office, x. [Via 1\{ed. p. 250]. 7 [Ibid. pp. 217, 254.] 
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government have to bo nsccrtained, or the qualifications 
for the profession of it have to be defined, surely an 
authority is necessary to ilnpart decision to ,vhut is vague, 
and confidence to what is empirical, to rc.ttify the successive 
steps of so elaborate a :process, and to secure the validity 
of infercnces which arc to be Dlade the premisses of more 
remote investigations. 
Tests, it is true, for ascertaining the correctness of 
developments in general IDa)" be drawn out, as I shall sho,v 
in the sequel; but they arc insufficicnt for the guidance of 
individu
ls in tIle case of so large anù cOJnplicated a pro.. 
blem as Christianity, though they may aid our inquiries 
and support our conclusions in particular points. They 
are of a scientific and controversial, not of a practical 
character, and are insf rument8 rather than warrants of 
right decisions. Moreover, they rather serve as answers 
to objections brought against the actual decisions of au tho. 
rity, than aro proofs of the correctness of those decisions. 
\\Thile, then, on the one hand, it is probable that some 
means will be granted for ascertaining the legitimate and 
true developn1f'nts of Rcv
Iation, it appears, on the other, 
that these means must of necessity be external to the deve- 
lopments themselves. 


4. 


Reasons shall be given in this Section for concluding 
that, in proportion to the probability of true developnlents 
of doctrine and practice in the Divine Scheme, 60 is the 
probability also of tho appointn1cnt in that scheme of an 
external authori ty to decide upon them, thereby separating 
them from the lnass of Jnere human speculation. extrava- 
gance, corruption, and error, in and out of which they 
grow. 
rhis is the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Church; for by infallibility I suppose is n1eant the po,ver 
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of deciding whether this, that, and a third, and any 
nUlnber of theological or ethical statements are true. 


5. 
1. Let the state of the case be carefully considered. If 
the Christian doctrine, as originally taught, admits of true 
and iIuportant developments, as was argued in the foregoing 
Section, this is a strong antecedent argument in favour of 
a provision in the Dispensation for putting a seal of authority 
upon those developments. The probability of their being 
known to be true varies with that of their truth. The 
two ideas indeed are quite distinct, I grant J of revealing 
and of guaranteeing a truth, and they are often distinct in 
fact. There are various revelations all over the earth 
which do not carry with them the evidence of their divinity . 
Such are the inward suggestions and secret illuminations 
granted to 80 many individuals; such are the traditionary 
doctrines which are found among the heathen, that" vague 
and unconnected family of religious truths, originally from 
God, but sojourning, without the sanction of miracle or a 
definite home, as pilgrims up and down the world, and 
discernible and separable from the corrupt legends with 
which they are mixed, by the spiritual mind alone." I 
There is nothing impossible in the notion of a revelation 
occurring without evidences that it is a revelation; just as 
human sciences are a divine gift, yet are reached by our 
ordinary powers and have no claim on our faith. But 
Christianity is not of this nature: it is a revelation which 
comes to us as a revelation, as a" tole, objectively, and 
with a profession of infallibility; and the only question to 
be determined relates to the matter of the revelation. If 
then there are certain great truths, or duties, or ob. 
servances, naturally and legitimately resulting from the 
doctrines originaUy professed, it is but reasonable to include 
8 Arians. ch. i. sect. 3 [p. 82, ed. 3]. 
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these trne results in the idea of the revelation itself, to 
consider thmn parts of it, and if the revelation bo not only 
true, but guaranteed as truc, to anticipate that they too 
will come under the privilege of that guarantee. Chris- 
tianity, unlikc other revelations of God's will, except the 
Jewish, of which it is a continuation, is an objective religion, 
or a revelation with crèdentiuls; it is natural, I say, to 
vie\v it wholly as such, ancl not partly sui gellcris, partly 
li]{e others. 
uch as it begins, such let it be considered to 
continue; granting that certain large develop1nents of it 
are true, they must surely bc accredited US true. 


6. 
2. An objection, however, is often made to the doctrine 
of infallibility in limÙuJ, \vhieh is too i'nportant not to be 
takcn into consideration. It is urged that, as all religious 
knowledge rests 011 nloral evidence, not on demonstration, 
liar b(\liet in the Church's infallibility must be of tbis 
character; but what caB bp more absurd than a probable 
infallibility, or a certainty resting on doubt ?-I believe, 
because I am sure; and I am sure, because I suppose. 
Granting then that the gift of infallibility be adapted J 
when belicved, to unite all intellects in onc COlnmon con- 
fession, the fact tbat it is given i::; as diflicult of proof us tbe 
developments which it is to prove, and nugatory t.herefore, 
and in consequence inlprobablc in a J)ivine Schen1e. The 
advocatc8 of Rome, it haM Lccn urged, "insist on the 
neces
ity of an infallible guide in rcli
ious Il1utters, dB an 
argumcnt that such a guide has really been accorded. 
N ow it is obvious to inquire how individuals are to know 
\vith certainty that Ronle is infallible... ho,v any 
ground can b
 snell as to bring home to the mind infallibly 
that she is infallible; what conceivable proof an10unts to 
more than a proba 1 Jility of the fact.; and ,vhat ad vantago 
is an infallible guide, if those who are to be guided have, 
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after all, no more than an opinion, as the Romanists call 
it, that she is infallible?" 9 
7. 
This argument, however, except when used, as is in- 
tended in this passage, against such persons 8S would 
remove all in1perfection in the proof of Religion, is certainly 
a fallacious one. For since, as all allow, the ....t\.postles ,vera 
infallible, it tel1s against their infallibility, or the infalli- 
bility of Scripture, as truly as against the infallibility of 
the Church; for no one will Bay that tbe ....t\.postles were 
!l1ade infallible for nothing, yet we are only morally certain 
that they were infallible. Further, if we have but proba- 
ble grounds for the Church's infallibility, we have but the 
ìike for the impossibility of certain things, t.ne necessi ty of 
others, the truth, the certainty of others; and therefore 
the words infallibility, necessity, truth, and certainty ought 
all of them to be banished from the language. But why 
is it more inconsistent to speak of an uncertain infallibility 
than of a doubtful truth or a contingent necessity, phrases 
which present ideas clear and undeniable P In sooth we 
are playing with words when we use arguments of this 
sort. "\Vhen we say that a. person is infallible, we mean 
no more than that what he says is always true, always to be 
believed, always to be done. The term is resolvable into 
these phrases as its equivalents; either then the phrases 
are inadn1issible, or the idea of infallibility must be alloweù. 
A probable infallibility is a probable gift of never erring; 
a reception of the doctrine of a probable infallibility is 
faith and obedience to,vards a person founded on the 
probability of his never erring in his declarations or com- 
mands. 'Vhat is inconsistent in this iùea P 'Vhatever 
then be the particular means of determining infallibility, 
the abstract objection ma.y be put aside. 1 
9 Pl'oph. Office [Via Med. \'01. i. p. 122]. 
I [" It is very common to confuse infallibility with certitude, bnt the two 
o 
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3. Again, it is sometimes argued tl1at such a dispensa- 
tion would destroy our probation, as dissipating doubt, 
precluding the exercise of faith, and ob1igillg us to obey 
,vhether ""e wish it or no; and it is urged that a Divine 
Voice spoke in the first' ge, and difficulty and darkness 
rest upon all subsequent ones; as if infallibility and per- 
sonal juùglncnt ""ere incompatible; but this is to confuse 
t.he subject. 'V c must distinguish between a revelation 
and a reception of it, not between its earlier and la.ter stages. 
A revelation, in itself divine, and guaranteed as such,lnay 
from first to last be received, doubted, argued against J 
perverted, rejected, by individuals nce rò.ing to the state of 
Inind of each. Ignorance, misapprehension, unbelief, and 
ot her causes, do not at once cease to operate because the 
revcJation is in itself true and in its proofs irrefragable. 'Ve 
have then no warrant at all for sa)'ing that an accredited 
revelation ,vill exclude the existence of doubts und diffi.. 
culties on the part of those whom it addresses, or dispense 
,vith anxious diligence on their part, though it nlay in its 


\yords stand for things quite distinct from e:lcb other. I remember for 
certain what I did ycsterda,y, but still my memory i:; not infa11ible. I nm 
ql1it.c clenr thnt t\\"o ant} two m:11;:es four, but I ofteu make mist.akes in long 
nddition smns. I lu\Yc no douht whate,"cr that John or Ricllartl is m,y true 
friend; lJUt I luwe before now trusted those who faikd me, and I UlitY do 
so ngain before I die. I am quite certain tbat Vict.oria is our sovereign, 
Ilnd not her father, the Dukeof Kent, without any claim ruJselfto the gift of 
infallibility, us I may do a virtuous fiction, without being impeccable. I 
may be certain that tbe Cburch is infallible, while I am my!"elf Ð. filllible 
mortal; other\\"1sc I cannot be certain that the Supreme Bcing is infallihle, 
unless I u.m infallible mJself. Certitude is directed to one or other definite 
concrete proposition. I am certain of propositions one, two, three, four, or 
five, one by one, each by itself. I can be certain of one of them, witllOut 
beinr; certuin of the rest: that I 11111 certain of the first makes it neither 
likely lIor unlikely that I am certain of the second: but, were I infa.llible, 
then 1 should be certain, not ouly of one of them, but of all."-Essay on 
.AsSe1Jt, ch. vii. sect. 
.] 
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own nature tend to do so. Infallibility does not interfere 
with moral probation; the two notions are absolutely 
distinct. It is no objection then to the idea of a per- 
eJnptory authority, such as I am supposing, that it lessens 
the task of personal inquiry, unless it be an objection to 
the authority of Rcvelation altoget.her. A Church, or a 
Council, or a Pope, or a Consent of Doctors, or a Consent of 
Christendom, limits the inquiries of the individual in no 
other way than Scripture liluits them: it does lin1it them; 
but, while it lituits their range, it preserves intact their 
probationary character; ,ve are tried as really, though not 
on so large a field. To supposo that the doctrine of a per.. 
maneut authority in Inatters of faith interfercs with our 
free-will and responsibility is, as before, to forget that 
there were infallible teachers in the first age, and hcretics 
and schismatics in the ages subsequent. There Inay have 
been at once a supremo authority from first to last, and a 
moral judgnlent from first to last. 
Iorcover, tho
o who 
n1nintain that Christian truth n1ust be gained solely by 
personal efforts are bound to show that methods, ethical 
and intellectual, are granted to individuals sufficient for 
gaining it; else the n10de of probation they advocate is 
less, not more, perfect than that which proceeds upon ex- 
ternal authority. On the "Thole, then, no argUtnent 
against continuing tbe principle of objectiveness into the 
developn1ents of Revelation arises out of the conditions of 
our moral responsibility. 


9. 
4. Perhaps it will be urged that the Analogy of N aturo 
is against our anticipating the continuance of an external 
authority which has once been given; because in the ,vords 
of the profound thinker who has already been cited, "'V c 
are wholly ignorant what degree of new knowledge it 
were to be expected God would give mankind by revela- 
G 2 
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tion, upon supposition of llis uflording one; or ho\v far, 
and in what way, lIe ,,"ould interpose lniraculously to 
qualify them to whon1 lie should originally make the 
revelation for communicating the knowledge given by it, 
and to secure their doing it to the age in which they should 
live, and to secure its being translnittccl to posterity;" and 
because" we ore not in ony 60rt able W judge whether it 
were to be expected that the revelation should have been 
committed to writing, or left to be handed down, and con- 
sequently corrupted, by verbal tradition, and at length 
sunk under it." 2 But this reasoning docs not npply here, 
as bas already been observ'ed; it contetnplates only the 
abstract hypothesis of a revelation, not the fact of an exist- 
ing revelation of n particular kind, which n1ay of course in 
various ways modify our state of knowledge, by settling 
some of those very points ,vhich, before it was given, 
we had no Ineans of deciding. Nor can it, as I think, bo 
fairly denied that the argulncnt from analogy in one point 
of view tells against anticipating a revelation ut all, for nn 
innovation upon the physical orùer of the ,vorld is by tho 
very force of the teTlns inconsistent with its ordinary 
course. 'V c cannot then regulato our antecedent vie\v of 
the character of a revelation by a test which, applied 
simply, overthrows the very notion of a revelation alto- 
gether. Any how, ...\.nalogy is in sotne sort violated by 
tho fact of a r{\vclation, and the question before us only 
relates to the extent of that violatioIL 


10. 
I will hazard a distinction here betwern tl10 facts or 
revelation and its principlps :-the ar
uInent. froo} j\nalogy 
is n10re concerned with its principles than with its facts. 
The revealed facts arc special and singular, not analogous, 
from the uature of the case: hut it is otherwise with the 



 Anal. Ii. 3. 
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revealed principles; these are common to all the ,yorks of 
God: and if the .P....uthor of Nature be the Author of Grace, 
it may be expected that, w bile the two systems of facts 
Bre distinct and independent, the principles displayed in 
them will be t.he same, and forDl a connecting lin k between 
them. In this identity of principle lies the Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, in Butler's sense of the 
word. The doctrine of the Incarnation is a fact, and 
cannot be paralleled by anything in nature; the doctrine 
of ]rlediation is a principle, and is abundantly exen1pIified 
in its provisions. 1\Iiracles are facts; inspiration is ß 
fact; divine teaching once for all} and a continual teach- 
ing, are each a fact; probation by means of intellectual 
difficulties is a principle both in nature and in grace, and 
may be carried on in the systCln of grace either by a 
standing ordinance of teaching or by one definite act of 
teaching, and that wit h an analogy equally perfect in eit l1er 
case to the order of nature; nor can we succeed in arguillg 
from the analogy of that order against a standing guardian- 
ship of revelation without arguing also against its origillu1 
bestow.al. Supposing the order of nature once broken L.v 
the introduction of a revelation, tho continuance of that 
revelation is but a question of degree; and the circum- 
stance that a work has begun makes it lllore probable thuu 
not that it will proceed. "r e have no reason to f:;uppose 
tbat there is 80 great a distinction of dispensation betw'een 
ourselvcs and the first generation of Christians, as that 
they had 8 living infallible guidance, and we have 
not.. 
The case then stands thus :-Rcvelation has introduced 
a new law of divine governance oyer and above those law::; 
which appenr in the natural course of the world; and in 
consequence we arc able to argue for the existence of a 
standing authority in n1atters of faith on the analogy of 
Nature, and from the fact of Christianity. Preser".ation is 
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inyolved in the idea of creation. As the Creator rested on 
the seventh day from the work which no had Jnadc, yet 
lIe H ,yorketh hitherto j" so lie gave the Creed once for 
all in the beginning, yet blesses its growth still, and pro.. 
"ides for its increase. Ilis ,,'ord" shall not return unto 
Him void, but accoJnpr
h" IIis pleasure. As creation 
argues continual governance, so arc Apostles harbingers of 
Popes. 


11. 


ô. J\Iorcover, it must be borne in mind that, fiS the 
essence of nIl religion is authorit.y and obedience, so the 
distinction bct\ycen natural religion d.ud revettled lies in 
this, that the one has a subjective authority, and the other 
nn objective. lleyelation consi
ts in the Inanifestation of 
the lnyisible Diyine 1)o\\'er, or in tho substitution of the 
voice of a Lawgiver for the voico of conscience. 1'hc 
"uprclnacy of cO;lsciencc is 1 he essence of natural religion; 
tho suprenlLlcy of 
\posth.
, or Pope, or Church, or Bishop, 
is the essence of reyealed; and ",hell such external autho- 
rity is taken away, the Inind falls back again of ncce

ity 
upon that inward guido which it possessed c,'en before 
llevelatioll WfiS vouchsafed. Thus, ,,,hat conscience is 
in the S)"stClll of nature, such is the voice of Scripture, 
or of the Church, or of the IIoIy See, fiS 'we 111tty detcrnline 
it, in the Systclll of Reyclatit,n. It HHl)Y be objpcted, in- 
dcccl, t hat conscience is not infflIliblc; it is tru0, but still 
it is c"er to be obeyed. And this is just the prl:rugative 
which controyersialists assign to the See of St. l)cter; it 
is not in all cnsp
 infallible, it Inay err beyond its special 
province, but it has in all cases n claiTl1 on our obcd ience. 
" .All Catl101ics and heretics," sa
.s J3ellarn1ille, "agree in 
two thillg
: first, that it is possible for the Popo, even as 
pope, cHHI with his own asscnl b]y of councillors, or ,,'ith 
General Council, to erl. in particular contro\rersics of fact. 
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which chiefly depend on hUll1an infornlation and testimony; 
secondly, that it is possible for him to err as a private 
Doctor, even in universal questions of right, whether of 
faith or of morals, and that from ignorance, as sometimes 
happens to other doctors. Next, all Catholics agree in other 
two points, not, however, with heretics, but solely with each 
other: first, that the Pope with General Council cannot 
err, either in framing decrees of faith or general preceptR 
of morality; secondly, that the Pope when determining- 
anything in a doubtful matter, ,,,hother by himself or with 
bis own particular Council, 'lChet/lCr it 'is possible for Ilil1
 to 
err or '/lot, is to be obeyed by all the faithful." 3 And as 
obedience to conscience, even supposing conscience ill- 
informcd, tends to the improven}ent of our looral nature, 
and ultimately of our knowledge, so obedience to our 
ecclesiastical supcrior lllay subserve our gro,vth in illunli- 
nation and sanctity, even though he should command "'hat 
is extreme or inexpedient, or teach wbat is external to his 
legitimat.e province. 


12. 
6. The common sense of lnankind does but support a 
conclusion thus forceù upon us by analogical considerations. 
It feels that the very idea of revelation implies a present 
informant and guide, and that an infallible one; not a 
mere abstract dec1ara tion of Truths unknown before to 
man, or a record of history, or the result of an antiquarian 
research, but a message and a lesson speaking to this man 
and that. This is shown by the popular notion which ]Ias 
prevailed among us since the Reformation, that the Bible 
itself is such a guide; and which succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the supremacy of Church and Pope, for the very reason 


a De Rom. Pont. iv. 2. [Seven years ago, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
the Vatican Council determined that the Popo, ex calhedrá, has the salnO 
iufallibility as tho Church. This ùoes n()t affect the ar{;uwent iu tLc text.] 
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that it was a rival authority, not resisting merely, but 
supplanting it. In proportion, thel1 J as ,va find, in Inat.ter 
of fact, that the inspired Volume is not adapted or intended 
to subscrve that purpose, are we forced to revert to that 
living and present Guide, who, at the era of our rejection of 
her, had been solongrecognized asthc dispenserof Scripture, 
according to times and cirèulnstanccs, and the arbiter of all 
true doctrine find holy practice to her children. We feel 
a need, and she alone of all things under heaven supplies 
it. 'V c are told that God has spoken. "There? In 8 
book P We }la ve tried it and it disappoints; it disappoints 
us, that most holy and blessed gift, not from fault of its 
own, but becauc;;e it is used for a purpo
 for which it ,vas 
not given. The Ethiopian's reply, ,,'ben St. Philip asked 
him if he understood ,,'hat he was reading, is the voice of 
nature: It IIow can I, unless some man shall guide me?" 
Tho Church undertakes that office; she does what none 
else can do, anù this is the sccret of her power. " 
rhe 
hUßlan Inind," it has been s<lid, "wishes to be rid of doubt 
in religion; UTIfl n tea('her who clailn
 infallibility is .. 
rcadily believed on his siulple word. ,yo e see this con- 
stantly exemplified in the ca
e of individual pretenders 
an10ng ourselves. In Romanisln the Church pr('tcnds to it; 
she rids herself of conlpetitors by forestalling thcln. .i\nd 
probably, in the eycs of her children, this is not the least 
persuasive argument for her infa11ibility, that she alone 
of all Churches dares claim it, as if a secret inst.inct and 
involuntary misgivings restrained those riyal coulnlunions 
which go so far towards affecting it." 4 'l'besc sentences, 
,,'hatever be the errors of their ,vording, surely express 8 
great truth. The most obvious answer, then, to the 
question, why we )'ield to the authority of the Church in 
the questions and devclopnlents of faith, is, thnt some 
authority there Inust be if there is a revelation given, and 
4 Proph. Office [Via. Mcd. vol. i. p. 117]. 
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other authority there is none but she. A revelation is 
not given, if there be no authority to decide what it is that 
is O'iven. In the words of St. Peter to ber Divino 
raster 
t:) 
and I.Jord, "To whom shall we go? U Nor must it be for- 
gotten in confirmation, that Scripture expressìy caUs the 
Church" the pillar and ground of the Truth," and promises 
her as by covenant that "the Spirit of the Lord that is 
upon her, and His words which He has put in her mouth 
shall not depart out of her mouth, nor out of the mouth 
of her seed, nor out of the mouth of her seed's seed, from 
henceforth and for ever." & 


13. 
7. And if the very claim to infallible arbitration in 
religious disputes is of so weighty importance and interest. 
in all ages of the world, much more is it welcome at a 
time like the present, when the human intellect is 80 busy, 
and thought 80 fertile, and opinion so manifold. The abso- 
lute need of a spiritual supremacy is at present the strongest 
of' arguments in favour of the fact of its SUI)ply. Surely, 
either an objective revelation has not been given, or it has 
been provided with ll1eans for illlpressing its objectiveness 
on the world. If Christianity be a social re1igion, as it 
certainly is,and if it be based on certain ideas acknowledged 
as divine, or a creed, (which shall here be assulned,) and if 
these ideas have various aspects, and make distinct ilnprcs- 
sions on different minds, and issue in consequence in a 
multiplicity of developments, true, or false, 01" mixed, as 
has been shown, what power will suffice to meet and to do 
justice to these conflicting condition
, but a supremo 
authority ruling and reconciling individual judgments by 
a divine right and a recognized wisdom? In barbarous 
times the will is reached through the senses; but in an 
age in which reason, as it is called, is the standard of 
6 1 Tim. ill. 16; Isa. lix. 2).. 
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truth nnc11'ight, it is ahundantly evident to anyone, who 
luixes ever so little with the world, that, if things are lcft 
to themselves, e\
ery illdi ,'idual will have his own ,'icw of 
them, and take his 0"9n course; that two or three will ng-rec 
to.day to part COlnpallY to-morro,,,,; that Scripture will be 
read in contrary waJ
 and history, according to the 
apologue, will have to different COIners its silver shield and 
its golden; that philosophy, taste, prejudice, passion, 
party, caprice', will find no COllllnOn measure, unless there 
be some supreme }Jower to control the mind and to cornpel 
ngrcelt1Cllt. 
Thero can be no combination on the ba
is of truth 
without an organ of truth. ..As clJtivation brings out 
the colours of flo\\"ers, und domestication ('hangcs the 
character of an ilna Is, bO docs education of nccessity develope 
differences of opinion j and ,,-hile it is irnpossible to Jay 
down first principlcs in which all will unite, it is utterly 
unreasonable to expect tllat this luan should yielù to that, 
or ull to one. I do not t;ay there are no eternal truths, 
such as tho poet proclairlls,6 which aU acknowledge in pri- 
\9ate, but that there are 110ne sufficiently cOllllllanding to 
be the basis of public union anù action. The only general 
persuasive in matters of conduct is authority; that. is, (when 
truth is in question,) a judglnent which \ve feel to be 
superior to our own. If Christianity is both social and dog- 
mat.ic, and intended for all ages, it Inust humanly speaking 
have an infallible e
pounder. Else YOll ,vill secure unity 
of forln at the loss of unity of doctrinc, or unity of doctrine 
at the loss of unity of fonn ; you will have to choose be- 
tween u. cOll1prehf'Tlsion of opinions and a resolution into 
parties, between latitudinarian and sectarian error. You 
Inay be tolerant or intolerant of contral"ieties of thought, 
but contrarieties you will have. ]
y the Church ofl
ngIand 
n hollow uniforn1Ìty is preferred to an infallible chair; and 
6 OÙ "åp T' IIVJI '}'E Kà.XÐÚ. I{.T.1M 
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by the sects of England, an interminable division. Ger- 
n1any and Geneva began ,vith persecution, and have ended 
in Bcepticism. 'fhe doctrine of infallibility is a less violent 
hypothesis than tbis sacrifice either of faith or of charity. 
It secures the objeet, while it gives definiteness and force 
to the matter" of the Revelation. 


14. 
8. I have called the doctrine of Infallibility an hypo- 
thesis: let it be so considered for the sake of argument, that 
is, let it be considered to be a mere position, supported by 
no direct evidence, but required by the facts of the case, 
and reconciling them with each other. That hypothesis 
is indeed, in n1atter of fact, maintained and acted on in the 
largest portion of Christendom, and from tinle in1nlemorialj 
but let this coincidence be accounted for by the need. 

Ioreover, it is not a naked or isolated fact, but the ani- 
mating principle of a large scheme of doctrine ,vhich the 
need itself could not simply create; but ngain, let this 
system be merely called its development. Yet even as an 
hypothesis, which has been held Ly one out of various 
C0lllIDUnions, it may not be lightly put aside. SaIne 
hypot.hesis, this or that, all purties, aU controversialists, all 
historians must adopt, if they ,yoldd treat of Christianity 
at all. Gieseler's" Text Book" bears the profession of 
being a dry analysis of Christian history; yet on inspec.. 
tion it will be found to be written on a positive and definite 
theor)"", and to bend facts to meet it. An unbeliever, as 
Gibbon, assunles one hypothesis, and an Ultra-montane, as 
Baronius, adopts another. The School of Hurd and 
Newton hold, as the only true view of history, that 
Christianity slept for centuries upon centuries, except 
among those ,vhom historians call heretics. Others speak 
as if the oath of suprenlacy or the congé d'élire could be 
made the measure of St. Ambrose, and they fit the Thirty- 
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nine Articles on the fcrvid Tcrtullian. The question is, 
which of all these thcories is the simplest, the nlost natural, 
the most persuasive. Certainly the notion of dcveloPlncut 
undcr infallible authority is not a less grave, a less \"inning' 
hypothesis, tllall the chanco and coincidence of events, or 
tho Oriental Philosophy, pr the ,yorking of Antichrist, to 
account for the rise of Christianity and the formation of 
its theolog,}. 


SECTION III. 


fHE EXISTING DEVELOPMENTS OF ])0(3 UNE THE PROßA 1H.H 
FlTLFll.MENT 0:1<' 'I"HAT EXPECTATION. 


I have been arguing, in respcct to the revealed doctrin
J 
f
i vcn to us froln above in Chrjstianity, first., that, in con- 
sequence of its intellectual character, and as passing through 
the Iuillds of so nlany gencrations of 111Cn, and as applied 
by them to 80 tnany purposes, and as investigated 80 
curiously as to its capabilities, iluplications, and bearings, 
it could not but grow or develope, as tiulc went on, into 
a large theological system ;-ncxt, that, if dÛYûlopu1(\ut 
niust be, then, wherea8 Revelation is a heaycnly gift, TIe 
who gave it virtually has not givcn it, unless lie has also 
secured it from perversion und corruption, in all sueh 
dcyclopn1eut fiS COInes upon it by the nec('ssity of its 
nature, or, in other words, that that intellectual action 
through 8uccessiv(' generations, which is the organ of 
de\"c1opnlent, must, so far forth as it can claim to have 
been !Jut in charge of the ltcyclation, be in its deterloina- 
tions infallible. 
Passing froln these tw'o points, I cOlne next to the 
question whether in the history of Christianity there is any 
fulfihncnt of sHcb anticipation us I have insisted OU J 
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whether in nlatter-of-fact doctrines, rites, and usages have . 
grown up round the Apostolic Creed and have interpenc.. 
trated its Articles, claiming to be part of Christianity and 
looking like those additions which we are in search of. 

rhe answer is, that such additions there are, and that they 
fire found just where they might be expected, in the 
nutho1'itative seats and homes of old tradition, the Latin 
and Greek Churches. Let me enlarge on this point. 


2. 
I observe, then, that, if the idea of Christianity, as 
originally given to us from heaven, cannot but contain 
nluch which will be only partially recognized by us as 
included in it and only held by us unconsciously; and if 
again, Christianity being from heaven, all that is neccs.. 
sarily involved in it, and is evolved from it, is froIn heaven, 
and if, on the other hand, large accretions actually do exist, 
professing to be its true and legitiruate results, our first itn. 
pression naturally is, that these Inust be the very develop.. 
ments which they profess to be. 1tloreover, the very scale 
on ,,'hich they have been made, their high antiquity :yet 
present promise, their gradual formation yet prccision, 
their harmonious order, dispose the imagination nlost 
forcibly towards the belief that a teaching 80 consistent 
with itself, so well balanced, 80 young and so old, not 
obsolete after so many centuries, but vigorous and pro- 
gressive still, is the very development contemplated in the 
Divine Scheme. These doctrines are members of one 
fanlily, and suggestive, or correlative, or confirmatory, or 
illustrative of each other. One furnishes evidence to 
another, and all to each of theIn; if this is proved, that 
becolnes probable; if this and that are both probable, but 
for different reasons, each adds to the other its own proba- 
bility. The Incarnation is the antccedent of the doctrine 
of 
Iediation, and the archetype both of the Sacramental 
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principle and of the merits of Saints. l
roJn tho doctrine of 

[ediation follow the .A.tonclnent, the )Iass, the Il1crits of 

Iartyrs and Saints, their invocation and CllltU8. Fronl the 
Sacran1cntal principle come the Sacratnents properly so 
called; tho unity of the Church, and the IIoly See a'i its 
type and centre; the authority of Councils; the sanctity of 
rites; the veneration of holy places, shrines, images, vessels, 
furniture, and vcshllcnts. Of the SacraU1ents, ]3aptism is 
dcveloped into Confinnation on thc one hand; into Penance, 
Purgatory, and Indulgences on the other; and the .Eucha- 
rist into the Real Presence, adoration of the Host, Resur- 
rection of tho body, and the virtue of relics. Again, the 
doctrine of tho SacraU1ents leads to the doctrine of J ustifica- 
tion ; Justification to that of Original Sin; Original Sin to 
the Jnerit of Celibacy. Nor do these separate develoPlnents 
stand independent of each other, but by cross relations they 
are connected, and gro\v together while they grow from one. 
The 1tlass and ileal Presence are parts of one; the venera.. 
tion of Saints und their relics are parts of one; their 
intercessory power and tho Purgatorial State, and again 
tho l\Iass and that State are correlative; Celibacy is tho 
cha]'acteristic nlark of 
[onachisln and of the l}riesthood.. 
You U1ust accept the ,vhole or reject the ,vhole ; attenuation 
doe
 but enfeeble, and an1putation 1l1utilate. It is trifling 
to receive all but sonlething \vhich is as integral as any 
other portion; and, on the other hand, it is a solc1l1n thing 
to accept finy part, for, before you kno,v where you are, 
you Illay be carried on by a stern logical necessity to 
accept the \vhole. 


3. 
N ext, we have to consider that froIn first to last other 
developments there are none, except those which have 
po
scssion of Christendom; none, that is, of prOHl1llCnCO 
and pCrIuancnce sufficient to deserve the nanle. In early 
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times the heretical doctrincs were confessedly barren and 
short-Ii ved, and could not stand their ground against 
Catholicism. As to the medieval pcriod I am not aware 
that the Greeks present more than a negative opposition to 
the Latins. And now in like manner the Tridentine 
Creed is nlet by no rival developnlents; there is no antago- 
nist system. Criticisms, objections, protests, therc are in 
plenty, but little of positive teaching anywhere; seldon1 
an attempt on the part of any opposing school to DHlster 
its own doctrines, to investigate their sense and bearing) 
to determine their relation to the decrees of Trent and 
their distance from them. And when at any time this 
attempt is by chance in any measure made, then an incu- 
rable contrariety does but come to view between portions 
of the theology thus developed, and a war of principles; 
an impossibility moreover of reconciling that theology with 
the general drift of the forIllularies in which its elem<!nts 
occur, and a consequent appearance of unfairness aud 
sophistry in adventurous persons who aim at forcing then1 
into consistency ;7 and, further, a prevalent understanding 
of the truth of this representation, authorities keeping 
silence, eschewing a hopeless enterprise and discouraging 
it in others, and the people plainly intimating that they 
think both doctrine and usage, antiquity and development, 
of very little matter at all; and, lastly, tho evident despair 
of even the better sort of men, who, in consequence, when 
they set great schemes on foot, as for the convtt'sion of 
the heathen world, are afraid to agitate the question of the 
doctrines to which it is to be converted, lest through the 
opened door they should lose what t.hey have, instead of 
gaining what they have not. To the ,veight of recom- 
Inendation which this contrast throws upon the develop- 
ments commonly called Catholic, must be added the 


7 [Yid. Via Media, vol. ii. pp. 251-3jI.] 
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argument which arises from the coincidence of their 
consistency and pern1anence, with their claim of an infal. 
lible sanction,-a clain1, the exi
tence of which, in some 
quarter or other of tho Divine Dispensation, is, as \Ve have 
already seen, antecedently probable. All these things 
being considered, I think few persons ,vill deny the very 
strong presulnption which cxist
, that, if there must be and 
are in fact developments in Christianity, the doctrines 
propounded by 8uccessive Popes and Councils, through so 
tn3.ny ages, arc they. . 


4. 
A further presumption in behalf of these doctrines arises 
from the general opinion of the world about thcln. Chris. 
tianity being one, all its doctrines are necessarily develop- 
tnents of one, and, if 80, are of necessity consibtent with 
each other, or fOrIn a whole. N O\V the world fully enters 
into this view of those well-kno\vn developluents which 
claim tho name of Catholic. It nllo\vs them that title, it 
considers them to belong to one family, and refers theln to 
ona theological BJ'stem. It is scarcely necessary to set 
about proving ,,-hat is urged by their opponents even ßlore 
strenuously than by their champions. Their opponents 
o.vo,v that they protest, not against this doctrine or that, 
but against one and a11; and thor seelD struck with 
,,'onder and perplexity, not to say with awe, at a consist- 
ency which they feel to be superh:lman, though they would 
not allow it to bo divine. The system is confcssed on all 
hands to bear a cllaracter of integrity and indivisibility 
upon it, both at first view and on inspection. lIenee 
snch f'ayings fiS tho cc Toto. jacet Babylon" of the distich. 
Lllther did but a part of thp ,vork, Calvin another portion, 
Socinus finished it. To take up ,,-ith Luther, and to reject 
Calvin anrl Rociuus, ,,"ould be, according to that epigram, 
like li\ring in fi house without a roof to it. 
rhisJ I say, i::i 
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no private judgment of this man or that, but the comnlon 
opinion and experience of all countries. 
rhe two great 
divisions of religion feel it, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
between whom the controversy lies; sceptics and liberals, 
who are spectators of the conflict, feel it j philosophers feel it. 
A school of divines there is, I grant, dear to memory, ,vIto 
have not felt it; aL.d their exception will have its weight, 
-till we reflect that the particular theology "hich they 
ad vocate has not the prescri ption of success, never has Leen 
realized in fact, or, if realized for a moment, had no stay; 
moreover, that, when it has been enacted by human 
authority, it has scarcely travelled beyond the paper on 
which it was printed, or out of the legal forms in which it 
was elnbodied. nut, putting the weight of these revered 
names at the highest, they do not constitute n10re than an 
exception to the general rule, such as is found in eyery sub- 
ject that comes int.o discussion. 


5. 
And this general testimony to the oneness of Catholicism 
extends to its past teaching relatively to its present, as well 
as to the portions of its present teaching ono with another. 
No one doubts, with such exception as has just been allowed, 
that the Roman Catholic cmnnlunion of this day is the 
successor and representative of the l\Icdiûval Church, or 
that the 1\Iedieval Church is the legitirnate heir of the 
Nicene; even allowing that it is a question whether a line 
cannot be drawn between the Nicene Church and the 
Church which preceded it. On the whole, all parties will 
agree that, of all existing systems, the present communion 
of Rome is the nearest approximation in fact to the 
Church of the Fathers, possible though some may think it, 
to be nearer still to that Church on paper. Did St. Atha- 
nasius or St. .A.mbrose come sudde1l1v to life it cannot 
. , 
be doubted what communion he would take to be his 
H 
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own. All surely will agree that these Fathers, with wbateycr 
opInions of their own, whatever protcsts, if \ve will, would 
find theInselves luore at home with such tnen as St. ]
ernard 
or St. Ignatius Loyola, or \vith the lonely priest in his 
lodging, or the holy 
i
tcrhood of lnercy, or the unlettered 
crowd before the altar, than with the teachers or with 
the members of any other creed. And Dlay we not aùd, 
that were those same Saints, who once sojourned, one in 
exile, one on elubassy, at 'rrcvcs, to come luore northward 
still, and to travel until they reached another fair city, 
seated among groves, green meadows, and calm streams, 
the holy brothers would turn from many a. high aisle and 
solemll cloist
r ,vhich they found ther , find ask tbe way 
to some small chapel w hero mass was said in the populous 
alley or forlorn suburb? And, on the other hand, can 
BllY one who has but heard his narne, and cursorily read 
his history, doubt for one instant how, in turn, the people 
of England, "we, our princes, our priests, and our pro- 
phets," Lords and Corun10ns, Universities, Eccle
iastical 
Courts, marts of COlllmerce, great towns, country pari
heR, 
would deal with Athanasius,-Athallusius, who spent his 
long years in fighting against sovereigns for a theological 
t.ernl. ? 
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ON THE HISTORICAL ARGU
[ENT IN BEHALF OF THE 
EXISTING DEVELOP
lENTS. 


SEOTION I. 


METHOD OF PROOF. 


IT seems, then, that we have to deal with a case something 
like the following: Certain doctrines come to us, professing 
to be Apostolic, and possessed of such high antiquity that, 
though we are only able to assign the date of their formal 
establishment to the fourth, or the fifth, or the eighth, or the 
thirteenth century, as it tnay happen, yet their substance 
may, for what appears, be coeval with the Apostles
 and be 
expressed or implied in texts of Scripture. Further, these 
existing doctrines are universally considered, without any 
question, in each age to be tbe ecbo of the doctrines 
of the times immediat.ely preceding them, and thus arc 
continually thrown back to a date indefinitely early, eveD 
though their ultimate junction with tne Apostolic Creed be 
out of sight and unascertainable. l\Ioreover, they are 
confessed to form one body one with another, so that to 
reject one is to disparage the rest; and they include within 
the range of their system even those primary articles of 
faith, as t.he Incarnation, which many an impugner of 
the said doctrinal system, as a system, professes to accept, 
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and which, do ""hat he win, he cannot intelligihly separatc, 
whcther ill point of evidence or of internal character, from 
others ,vhich he rliSa.VOW8. Furthpr, these doctrines 
occupy the whole field of theology, and leavo not.hing to bo 
8upplicc1, except in detail, by any other SystCtll; \vhilc, ill 
Juattcr of fact, no rival sy tern is forthconlil1g, so that ""0 
have to ohoose betwcen this theology and nono at all. 

[oreoYer, this theology alone nlakc::, provision for that 
guidance of opinion and conduct, which sccn1S externally 
to be the special aim of Rc\"clation; and fulfils the 
proJnises of Scripturc, by arlapting itsf'lf to tho y.lI,iollð 
problems of thought and practice which meet us in life. 
And, further, it is the nearest approach, to say the least, 
to the religious Bcntirncnt, and what is callcd ('l!ln.,;, of the 
carly Church, nay, to that of the A }Jostles alHll)rophets; 
for all will agree 80 far as this, that Elijah, J eren1iah, tho 
Raptist, and St. I)a.ul are in their history dnd mode uf life 
(I do not speak ofnH'a
urcs of gra.ce, no, nor of doct.rine und 
conduct, for these arc the points in dispnte, but) in what is 
cxt(
rnal and meets the c)"e (and this is no slight reseln- 
blunce when things are viewed as a ,vhole and froni a 
<1i
tanco),-t.l1ese 
aintly and heroic rnen, I say, are Inore 
like a Dominican preacher, or a Jesuit missionary, or 3 
f'1arlnelite friar, Inore like St. Toribio, or St. 'Tincent 
Ferrer, or 
t. Francis Xavier, or 
t. Alphon
o Liguori, 
than to any individuals, or to any classes of mcn, that cun 
be found in other comn11
uions. .A.ud then, in addition, 
there is the high antecedent prob
bility that Providenco 
would watch oyor Jlis own work, aud wunItl direct and rati
y 
those developnlents of ductrine which ,\ ere inevitable. 


2. 


If this is, on the whole, a true view of the general shape 
under which the cxisting bOll)" of ùcycloPlnents J cOJumonly 
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called Catholic, present, then1sel ves before us, antecedently 
to our looking into the particular evidence on which they 
stand, I think we shall be at no loss to determine what 
both logical truth and duty prescribe to us as to our 
reception of them. It is very little to say that we should 
treat thcln as we are accustolned to treat other alleged facts 
Rnd truths and the evidence for them, such as come to us 
\Vith a fair preRumption in their favour. Such are of 
every day's occurrence; and what is our beLaviour towarùs 
them? vVe Jlleet then), not with su
picion and crit.icislU, 
but with a frank confidence. 'Ve do not in the first 
instance exercise our reason upon opinions which are 
received, but our faith. \Ve do not begin with doubting; 
we take them on trust, and ,ve put them on trial, and that, 
not of set purpose, but spontaneously. 'Ve prove them by 
ùsing them, by applying them to the subjeet..matter, or the 
evidence, or the body of circunlstances, to which they 
belong, as if they gave it it.s interpretation or its colour as 
a matter of course; and only when they fail, in the event, 
in illustrating phenolnena or haru10nizing facts, do we 
discover that we 11lust l'eject the doctrines or the statetnents 
which we had in the first instance taken for g)'anterl. 
Again, we take the evidence for them, whatever it bp, as a 
whole, as forming a con1bined proof; nnd we interpret 
what is obscure in separate portions by such portions as 
are clear. 
loreover, we bear with these in proportion to 
the streng,th of the antecedent probability in their favour, 
we are patient with difficulties in their application, with 
apparent objections to them drawl1 from other lllatters of 
fact, deficiency in their comprehensiveness, or want of 
neatness in their working, provided their claims on our 
attention are considerable. 


3. 
Thus most men take Newt )u's theory of gravitation for 
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granted, because it is generally received, and use it 'without 
rigidly te8ting it fir:,t, each for himself, (as it can be 
tested,) by phenolnena.; and if phenomena. are found 
which it ÙOl'S not satisfactol'ily solve, this docs not trouble 
us, for a way there Juust be of eXplaining thein, COIl- 
sistclltly with that theory, though it does not occur to our- 
sel Ves. ...\.gain, if we fOUIÌd. ß concise or obscure passage in 
one of Cicero's letters to .A.lticus, ,ve should not scruple to 
adlnit as its true explanation a more explicit statement in 
his 
ld ]1"anziliares. lEschylus is illustrated by 
ophocles iu 
point of language, und Thucydides by AristophanC8, in 
point of history. IIorace, Per8ius, Suetonius, '.racitus, and 
J uvcnal may be Inade to throw light upon (.'àch other. 
Even Plato D1UY gain a COllllHelltutor in Plotinus, and 
St. Anschn is interpreted by St. Thomas. Two w ri tera.. 
indeed, may be already known to differ, nnd then we do 
not joiJ? them together as fellow-'witne
::;e
 to conUllOD 
truths; Luther has taken on hil11self to explain St. 
Augustine, and Voltaire, Pascal, without persuading the 
,,"orld that they hu ve 0. clainl to do 80; but in no ca
e do we 
Lcgin with u:sking \\.hethC'r a COHllnent does notdisagrecwith 
its text, when there is a prÙJláj'llcie congruity between them. 
,,?" e elucidate the text by the cornnlent, though, or rather be- 
cnU8e" the COllunent is fuller Hnd more e
plicit than the text 


4. 
Thus too we deal with Script.ure, when we have to 
intervret the prophetical text anù the types of the Old 
Testament. The event ,,'hich is the development is also 
the interpretation of the prediction; it provides a fulfil- 
ment by imposing 0. meaning. And we accept certain 
evcnts as the fulfilment of prophecy from the broad 
correspondence of the one ,vith the other, in 8pite of uluny 
incidental difficulties. 1'l1e difficulty, for instance, in 
accounting for the fact that the dispersion of the Jews 
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follcwed upon their keeping, not their departing from 
their Law, does not hinder us from insisting on their 
present state as an argulllent against the infidel. Again, 
we readily submit our reason on competent authority, and 
accept certain events as an accomplishment of predictions, 
\\' hich seem very far rellloved froln them; as in the passage, 
"Out of Egypt have I called DIy Son." Nor do we find 
a difficulty, when St. Paul appeals to a text of the 
Old 'festament, which stands other,vise in our IIebrew 
copies; as the words, " A body hast Thou prepared l\le." 
'Ve receive such difficulties on :faith, and leave theln to 
take care of themsel ves. 
Iuch less do we consider mere 
fulness in the interpretation, or definiteness, or again 
strangeness, as a sufficient reason for depriving the text, 
or the action to which it is applied, of the advantage of 
such interpretation. ",Ve make it no objection that the 
words thelllsel ves come short of it, or that the sacred 
writer did not contelnplate it, or that a previous fulfìlrnent 
satisfies it. it reader who came to the inspired text by 
himself, beyond the influence of that traditional acceptatioll 
which happily cncoIllpasses it, would be surprised to bo 
told that the Prophet's words, "A virgin shall cunceive," 
&c., or "Let all the Angels of God worship Ifinl," refer 
to our Lord; but assun1Ïng the intimate connexioll between 
Judaism and Christianity, and the inspiration of the New 
Testament, we òo not 
cruple to believe it. \Ve rightly 
feel that it is no prejudice to our receiving the prophecy of 
BuIaalJl in its Christian Ineaning, that it is aJcquately 
fulfilled in David; or the history of Jonah, that it is 
poetieal in character and has a moral in itself like un apo- 
logue; or the Ineeting of Abl'aharll and 
I elchizedek, tlJat it 
is too brief and simple to llIean any great thing, as St. Paul 
interprets it. 
õ. 
Butler corr01úrates these remarks, when speaking of 
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the particular eviùence for Christiallity. .e The obscurity 
or unilltelligiblene
s," he says, cc of one part of a 
prophecy does not in any degree in validate the proof of 
foresight) arising frolu the appparing cOlnpletion of those 
other parts which are undcl':;tood. For the ca
e is 
evidcnt]}" the BRme as if tbose parts, \vhich are Dot 
undcr8tood, were lost, or not writtcn at all, or writtcn in 
an unknown tongue. 'Yhether this oh:-ìprvatioll be COl11- 
ulonly aUellùl,d to or not, it i8 80 evident that one can 
scarce bring one' 8 sclf to set dowu an instance in C0111- 
l110n lnatterd to exemplify it." I lIe continues, "Though 
a Jll:.lIl should be inca
able, for waut of learning, or oppor- 
tunities of inquiry, or frolu 110t having turned his studics 
this way, even so luuch us to judge whether 
articular 
prophecies have been throughout cOlnplctcly fulfilled; yet 
he luay sce, in general, that they La\ e been fuliìlleJ to 
such a degree, as, upon very good ground, to be COIl vinced 
of foresight more than hUlllan in such prophecies, and of 
such evcnts bcing intcnded by thern. For the 
aHle 
réa
on also, tLoug-h, by JUt'aIIS of the deficiencies in civil 
history, and the different accounts of 1Ii:storians, the nlost 
Jcarnell should not be ahle to IuaJ...e out to sati:..Jaction that 

uch parts of the }JI'ophctic history have been Dlinutf'ly 
and throughout fulfilled.; yet a very strong proof of fore- 
sight nUlY arise fronl that gpueral cOlnpletioll of them 
which is nlade out; as n1uch In"ocf of foresight, perhaps, 
as the Giver of prophecy iutended should ever he afforded 
by such parts of prophecy." 


6. 
lie illustrates this by the parallel instance of fable anù 
concealed satire. "A In3.ll lIlight be assured that he Ull- 
dcrstood what an author intended by a fuble or parable, 
related without allY application or moral, merely from see... 
1 Anal. ü. 7. 
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ing it to be easily capable of such application, and that 
such a moral might naturally be deduced from it. ..A.nd 
he might be fully assured that such persons and events 
were intended in a satirical writing, merely fro In its being 
applicable to them. And, agreeably to the last obser\-a- 
tion, he might be in a good measure satisfied of it, though 
he were not enough informed in affairs, or in the story of 
such persons, to understand half the satire. For his satis- 
faction, that he understood the meaning, the intended 
meaning, of these writings, would be greater or less, ill 
proportion as he saw the general turn of them to be capa- 
ble of such application, and in proportion to the nUlubcr 
of particular things capable of it.'" And he infers hence, 
that if a known course of events, or the history of a person 
as our Lord, is found to answer on the whole to the pro- 
phetical text, it becon1es fairly the right interpretation 
of that text, in spite of difficulties in detail. And this 
I'ule of interpretation admits of an obvious application to the 
par3llel case of doctrinal passages, when a certain creeù, 
which professes to have been derived früln Revelation, 
comes recommended to us on strong anteceùent grounds, 
and presents no strong opposition to the sacred text. 
The sanle author observes that the first fuJ5hnent of 
a prophecy is no valid objection to a second, when what 
seems like a second has once taken place; and, in like 
maImer, an interpretation of doctrinal texts may be iiteral, 
exact, and sufficient, yet in spite ûf all this may 110t 
embrace what is really the full scope of their lneanillg; 
and that fuller scope, if it 80 happen, Inay be less satis- 
factory and precise, as an interpretation, titan their 
prilnaryand narrow sense. Thus, if the Protestant inter- 
pretation of the sixth chapter of St.. John were true and 
sufficient for its letter, (which of course I do not grant,) 
that would not binder the ROlnan, which atleast isquite com- 
patible with the text, being the higher sense and tbe only 
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rightful. In such rases the ju
lification of the larger and 
higher interpretation lies in some antecedent probability, 
such as Catholic consent; and the ground of the narrow 
is the context l and the rules of grulIlnlur; and, 'whereas 
the arguInellt of the critical COlIlUlclltator is tha.t the sa
n
ù 
text 11 eel not mean more than the letter, those who adopt 
- 
a deeper view of it Inaiutain, as :Butler in the ca
c of 
prophecy, that \\ e have no "arrant for putting a lilnit to 
the sense of \\yords which are nut hUIUllll but divine. 


7. 


Now it is but a parallel exrrcise ofrensoning to interpret 
the previou
 history of a doctrine by its later ùe, elopluent, 
und to consider that it contain
 the later in posse and in the 
ùiyine intention; and the grudging aud jea10us ternpcr, 
\vhich refuses to enlarge tho sacred text for the fulfihnent 
of prophecy, is the very Burne that will occupy itself 
in carping at the Ante-nicene testitnonies for Nic
ne or 

lt'dievnl doctrines and u
ages. When" I and }\fy Father 
are Ono" is urged in proof of our J.Jord'8 unity with the 
Father, heretical disputants do not seo why the words 
Inust be taken to denote 1nore than a unity of will. '''hen 
u This is 
Iy Body" is ullegcd as a ,,'arrant for the chflngc 
of the Bread into tIle l}ody of Christ, they exp1ain away 
the ,vords into a figure, because such is their 1l10st obvious 
interpretation. And, in Iik" nlanner, when }{olnan 
Cat holies urge St. Gr('gol'Y's in--çocations, they are told 
that these are but rhetorical; or Dt. Clclnent's allusiou 
to Purgatory, that per}laps it w.as Platonit>lll; or Orige>n's 
language about praying to Angels and the merits of 
1\f artyrs, that it is but an instance of his heterodoxy; or 
St. Cyprian's exaltation of the Cat/,nfra Petri, that he 
need not be cont(,lnplating l11oro than ß figurative or 
abstract see; or the> general testin)ony to the spiritual 
authority of Rome in prinlitive tiJll(,S, that it arose froll) 
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her temporal greatness; or Tertullian's language about 
Tradition and the Church, that he took a lawyer's view of 
those subjects; whereas the early condition, and the 
evidence, of each doctrine respective]y, ought consistently 
to be interpreted by means of that development which 
was ultimately attained. 


8. 

loreover, since, as above shown, the doctrines all together 
make up one integral religion, it follows that the several 
evidences which respectively support those doctrines belong 
to a whole, and must be thrown into a common stock, and all 
are available in the defence of any. A collect.ion of weal\: 
"vidences Il1akcs up a strong evidence; again, one strong 
\1.rgun1ent iInp
rts cogency to coUateral arguments which 
are in then1sclves weak. For instance, as to the miracles, 
,vhether of Scripture or the Church, "the nUIn bel' of thoso 
which carry with them their own proof now, and are 
belie\ycd for their own sake, is sInall, and they furnish the 
grounds on which we receive the rest." 2 Again, no one 
would fUllcy it necessary, before receiving St. 
Iatthew's 
Gospel, to find prin1Ïtive testimony in behalf of ever}' 
chapter and verse: when only part is proved to have been 
in existence in ancient times, the whole is proved, because 
that part is but part of a whole; and when the whole is 
proved, it may shelter such parts asforson1e illcideutal reason 
have less evidence of their antiquity. Again, it would be 
enough to show that St. Augustine knew the Italic version 
of the Scriptures, if be quoted it once or twice. And, in 
like manner, it will be generally admitted that the proof 
of a Second Person in the Godhead lightens greatly 
the burden of proof necessary for belief in a Third Person; 
and that, the .Atonement being in BOlne sort a correlative 
of eternal punishment, the evidence for the former doctrine 
S [On Miracles, Essay ii. 111.] 
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virtually lllcrCdseB the evidence for the latter. And so, a 
l)rote8tant controversialist would feel that it told little, 
except us an olncn of victory, to rcduce an opponcnt to 
8 denial of Transubstantiation, if be still aùhered firmly 
to the Invocation of 
aintB, Purgatory, the Seven 
SacraIncnts, uud the doctrine of IllcrÌt; and little too for 
one of his own party to 'conùemn the adoration of the 
IIost, the 8upreInac.y of Rome, the acceptableness of celi- 
bacy, auricular confe
sion, COD1H1union under one kind, 
and tradition, if ho was zealous for the doctrine of the 
Inunaculato Conception. 


9. 
The principle on \Y}lich thcse relnarks are made hus the 
sanction of SOlne of the decp('
t of English Di \'incs. Bishop 
Butler, for instance, ,vho has so often been quoted here, 
thus urgues in behalf of Christianity itself, though con- 
fessing at the saIne time the disadvantage which in conse- 
quence the revealed systcnllies under. "Probable proots," 
he observes, "by being added, not only increase the evi- 
dence, but multiply it. 
or should I dissuade anyone froIlI 
setting down w}lat he thought nUl(Ie for the cuntrary 
side. . . . 'rho truth of our rcligioll, like the tru t h of COIH- 
mon luatters, is to be j udgeù Lyall tho evidence taken 
together. And uhless the wholc series uf things ,vLich 
Inay b
 alleged in thi
 argur.1cnt, and every particular 
thing in it, can r('a
onaL!y he supposed to havo been 
by accident (for here tho btrcs
 of the argument for 
Christianity liL
), then is the truth of it proyed; in like 
manner, fiS if, in any connl1on case, nUlnerous evcnts 
neknowledgcd were to be alleged in proof of any other 
event disputed, the truth of tIlc disputed event \vould be 
proved, not only if anyone of the Hckllowledged ones did 
of itself' ell'arly iUll,ly it, but t.hough no one of thcIn 
singly did so, if the \\ hole of t.he r.{;knowledgeù events, 
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taken together, could not in reason be supposed to have 
happened, unless the disputed one were true. 
"It is obvious how much advantage the nature of this 
evidence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, 
especially in conversation. For it is easy to show, in a 
short and lively manner, that such and such thiu6's are 
liable to objection, that this and another thing is of little 
,veight in itself; but impossible to show, in like manner, 
the united force of the whole argument in one view. JJ 3 
In like manner, ltlr. Davison condemns that" yicious 
manner of reasoning," which represents" any insufficiency 
of the proof, in its seyeral branches, as so much objection ;" 
which D1anages " the inquiry so as to n1ake it appC:1r that, 
if the divided arguments be inconclnEÍve one by one, we 
have a series of except.ions to the truths of religion instead 
of a train of fa\Tourable presumptions, growing stronger at 
every step. The disciple of Scepticism is taught that he 
cannot fully rely on this or that motive of belief, that each 
of them is insecure, and the conclusion is put upon him 
that they ought to be discarded one after another, instead 
of being connected and cOlnbined." 4 No work perhaps 
affords more specÎrrlens in a short compass of the breach 
of the principle of reasoning inculcated in these passages, 
than Barrow's Treatise on the Pope's Supremacy. 


10. 
The l'cmarks of t.hese two writers relate to the duty of 
comþining doctrines 
"hich belong to one body, and evi- 
dences which relate to one subject. and few persons would 
dispute it in the abstract. The application which has been 
here made of the principle is this,-that \vhere a doctrine 
comes recommended to us by strong presun1ptions of its 
truth, ""e are bound to receive it unsu
piciously, and use 
it as a key to the evidences to which it appeals, or the 
3 Anal. ii. 7. 4 On Prophecy, i. p. 28. 
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facts \vhich it profes
cs to systematize, wnatcver nw.v be our 
eventual jUdgUlCllt about it. 
 or is it enough to answer, 
that the voice of our particular Church, dcnyin
 this so- 
called Catholicism, is un antecedent probahility which 
outweighs all other
 and clainls our prior obedience, 
lo)'ally and without reason!ng, to its own interpretation. 
'rhis may excuse individuals certainly, in beginning with 
doubt anel distrust of the Catholic developments, but it 
only shifts the blame to the part.icular Church, Anglican 
or other, which thinks itself qualified to enforce 80 per- 
emptory a judgtDPnt ngain
t the one and only successor, 
heir and repre
cntative of the .L\postolic college. 


SECTION II. 


ST -\ TE OF THE EVIDENCE. 


Dacon is celebrated for destroying the credit of a method 
of reasoning much resembling that which it has been the 
object of this Chapter to recommend. "He who is not 
practised in doubting," he says, " but forward in asserting 
and laying down such principles as he takes to be approved, 
granted and manifest, and, according to the established 
trutb thereof, receives or rejects everything, as squaring 
with or proving contrary to theIn, is only fitted to mix 
and confound t.hings with words, reason with madness, and 
the world with fable and fiction, but not to interpret the 
works of nature." & But he "as ailning at the application 
of thrse modes of reasoning to what should be strict inves- 
tigation, and that in the province of phJ 1 sics; and this he 
migbt well censure, without attenlpting, (what is impos- 
sible,) to banish them from history, ethics, and religion. 

 Aphor. 6, vol. iv. p. xi. ed. 181D. 
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Physical facts are present; they are submitted to the senses, 
and the senses Inay be satisfactorily tested, corrected, and 
verified. To trust to anything but sense in a matter of 
sense is irrational; why are the senses given us but to 
supersede less eertain, less imn1cdiate informants? 'Ve 
have recourse 1.0 reason or authority to determine facts, 
when the senses fail us; but with the senses \\ye begin. 
'Ve deduce" we form inductions, we abstract, we theorize 
from facts: we do Bot begin with surmise and conjecture, 
much less do we look to the tradition of past ages, or the 
decree of foreign teachers, to determine matters which are 
in 0 .Ir hands and under our eyes. 
But it is otherwise with history, the facts of which are 
not present; it is otherwise with ethics, in which pheno- 
n1ena are more subtle, closer, and more personal to indi- 
viduals than other facts, and not referable to any conlmon 
standard by which all men can decide upon them. In 
such sciences, we cannot rest upon mere facts, if we '''"QuId, 
because ,ve have not got them. "T e must do our best with 
what is given us, and look about for aid from any quarter; 
and in such circumstances the opinions of others, the 
traditions of ages, the prescriptions of authority, antecedent 
auguries, analogies, parallel cases, these and the like, not 
indeed taken at random, but, like the evidence from the 
senses, sifted and scrutinized, obviously become of great 
importance. 
2. 
And, further, if we proceed on the hypothesis that a 
merciful Providence has supplied us 
vith means of gaining 
such truth as concerns us, in different subject-matters, 
though with different instruments, then the sinlple question 
is, what those instruments are which are proper to a par- 
ticular case. If they are of the appointment of a Divine 
Protentor, we may be sure that they will lead to the truth, 
whatever they are. The less exact methods of reasoning 
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may do Iris work as well as the more perfect, if lIe blesses 
thcln. 1Io may bless antccetlent probabilities in ethical 
inquiries, who blc
sps experience and induction in the art 
of ßledicine. 
And if it is rea.sonablo to consider medicine, or architec. 
ture, or engineering, in u. certain sense, divine arts, as 
being divillclr ordaincd JlleanS of ollr receiving divine 
benefits, much more luay ethics be call<.'d di vine; while as 
to religion, it directly profcs
cs tü be the yncthod of recoln- 
ßlending ûUl':5elvc:5 to IIil11 and Jearning II is will. If thcn 
it be Ilis gracious purpose that we should learn it, the 
Ineans lIe givcs for IClJrllil1g' it, Le thc)" pl'on1isillg" or not 
to human eyes, are sufficient, because they an' Iris. .A.ud 
what they arc at this particular tillIe, or to thi
 perSOD, 
depends on Jlis disposition. ] I C Jnay have ilnpospù 
f3inlplc prayer Hnd obl'dicnce on SOU)C Jllen as the instruJuent 
of their attaining to the I11)'steries aud preccpt8 of Chris. 
tianity. Tre' 1113)' lead others through the written word, 
at least for BOH1e sf ages of their coursp; and if the fOrIllal 
basis on which lIe has rested IIis ren.'lations be, as it is, 
of an historical and philosophical character, then alltec
 
dent. probabilitiel3, subsequently corroborated bt facts, will 
bp sufficicnt, as in the l)arnllcl case of other history, to 
bring us safely to the uaatter, or at least to the organ, of 
t.hose revelnt ions. 
3. 
1\Ioreover, in suhjects which belong to moral proof, such, 
I mean, as history, antiquities, rolitica.l scicnce, ethic
) 
Jnetaphysics, and theol0gy, which a.re pl'e-enlinently such) 
and especially in thcology and ethics, antecedent prol)a.- 
bility luay have a real wcight antI cogency \vhich it cannot 
have in experinlental science; and a nlature politician or 
divine ma.y have a po\vel' of reaching nlatters of fact in 
consequcnce of his pcculiar haùits of luilld, which is seldorn 
givcn in the sallie degree to physical inquirers) \vho, for 
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the purposes of this particular pursuit, are very much on a 
level. And this last remark at least is confirn1ed by Lord 
Bacon, who confesses "Our method of discovering the 
sciences does not much depend upon subtlety and st.rength 
of genius, but lies level to almost every cêtpacity and 
understanding ;" 6 though surely sciences there are, in 
which genius is everything, and rules all but nothing. 


4. 
It will be a great mistake then to suppose that, because 
this eminent philosopher condenlned presun1ption and pre- 
scription in inquiries into facts which are external to us, 
present with us, and common to us all, therefore authority, 
tradition, verisimilitude, analogy,. and the like, are Inero 
" idols of the den" or "of the theatre" in history or 
thics. 
IIere we may oppose to him an author in his own line as 
great as he is: "Experience," says Bacon, "is hy far the 
best demonstration, provided it d\vell in the experinlent; for 
the transferring of it to other things judged alike is very 
fallacious, unless done with great exactness and regular- 
ity;" 7 Niebuhr explains or corrects him: "Instances are 
not arguments," he grants, when investigating an obscure 
question of Rornan history,-" instances are not argulnents, 
but in history are scarcely of less force; above all, where 
the parallel they exhibit is in the progressive developlllerlt 
of institutions." 8 Here this sagacious writer recognizes 
the true principle of historical logic, while he exemplifies it. 
The same principle is involved in the well-known maxim 
of Aristotle, that" it is much the same to admit the pro- 
babilities of a mathenlatician, and to look for demonstration 
frOll1 an orator." In all matters of human life, presump- 
tion verified by instances, is our ordinary instrunlcnt of 
proof, and, if the antecedpnt probability is great, it ulmost 
6 Nov. Org. i. 2, 9 2H, vo1. iv. p. 2U. 7 Nov. Org. 
 70, p. 44. 
B IJ ist. of Home, vol. Î. p. 345, cd. 1828. 


I 
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up('rserlcs instances. Of course, as is plain, we may err 
grievously in the antecedent view which we start with, 
and in that case, our conclusions m'1.Y be wide of the truth; 
but that only shows that ,ve had no fight to asç;UIne a 
premiss ,vhich was untrustworthy, not that our reasoning 
wa
 fuulty. 


5. 
I run speaking of the process itself, and its correctness 
is shown by its general adoption. In religious questions ß 
Bing-Ie text of Scripture is all-sufficient with most people. 
w hct.hcr the ,veIl disposed or the prej udiced, to prove a 
doctrine or a duty in cases when a custoln is establi
hed or a 
tradition is strong. " Not forsaking the assembling of our- 
selves together" is sufficicnt for establishing social, public) 
nay, Sunday worship. ,,"There the tree falleth, there 
shull it lie;" shows that our probation ends with life. U For.. 
bidding to marry" determines the Pope to be the Jnan 01 
sin. ..Again, it is plain that a man's after course for good 
or bad brings out the passing \vords or ob
cure actions ot 
previous years. Then, on a retrospect, 'we use the event as 
do presumptive interpretation of the past, of those past 
indications of his cbaractpr which, considered as evidence, 
were too fe\v and doubtful to bear insisting on at the tinIe, 
nnd \vould have scenled ridiculous, had we atten1pted to do 
so. And the antecedent probability is even found to 
triumph over rontrary evidence, as \veIl as to sustain what 
agr
es with it. Everyone I11ay know of cases in \vhich a 
plausible charge against an individual was borne down at 
once by weight of character, though that character was in- 
comnlensurate of course with the circumstances which gave 
rise to suspicion, and had DO direct neutralizing force to 
destroy it. On the other hand, it is sometinles said, and 
even if not literally true will scrve in illustration, that not 
a few of those who are put on trial in our crin1ÏnaJ courts 
are not legally guilty of tho part.icular crÏJne on \V hich ß 
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verdict is found against them, being convicted not 80 
much upon the particular evidence, as on the prcsulnption 
arising from their ,vant of character and the memory of 
their former offences. Nor is it in slight matters only or 
unimportant that we thus act. Our dearest interests, our 
personal welfare, our property, our health, our reputati0n, 
we freely hazard, not on proof, but on a simple probability, 
which is sufficient for our conviction, beeause prudence 
dictates to us so to take it. We must be content to follow 
the law of our being in religious matters as ,veIl as in 
secular. 
6. 
But there is more to say on the subordinate position which 
direct evidence holds among tbe uwtÙ'a of conviction in 
tllost matters. It is no paradox to say that there is 
a certain scantiness, nay an abseIJce of evidence, which 
may evcn tell in favour of statclnents which require to be 
made good. There are indeed cases in which we cannot 
discover the law of silence or deficiency, which are then 
sitnply unaccountable. Thus Lucian, for whatever reason, 
hardly notices Roman authors or affairs. g 1\laximus 

ryrius, who wrote several of his works at Rome, neverthe- 
less makes no reference to Roman history. Paterculus, 
the historian, is Inentioned by no ancient writer except 
Priscian. What is more to our present purpose, Seneca, 
Pliny the elder, and Plutarch are altogether silellt about 
Christianity; and perhaps Epictetus also, and the Em- 
peror l\Iarcus. The Jewish lHishna, too, cotupiled about 
A.D. 180, is silent about Christianity; and the J erusalpn1 
and llabylonish Talnluds almost so, though the one WflS 
compiled about A.D. 300, and the other A.D. 500. 1 Euse- 
bius again, is very uncertain in his notice of facts: he does 
not speak of St. 
Iethodius, nor of St. Anthony, nor of the 
martyrdom of St. Perpetua, nor of the D1iraculous po\vers of 
9 Lardner's Heath. Test. p. 22. 1 Palc}'s E\"id. p. i. prop. I, 7. 
I 2 
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St. Gr0gory 'rhaunHlturgus; and he Jnentions Constantine's 
IUlninous {'ros
, not in his Ecclesiastical ITistory, where it 
woulò. naturally find a place, but in his Life of the Elnperor. 
l\Iol'eo\'cr, those who receive that wond
rful oc('urrenc
, 
\vhieh is, as one who rejects it allows,! (( so inexplicable 
to the historical inquirer," bave to explain the clifficulty 
of the uui\"crsal silence on the subject of all the Fathers 
of the fourth anù fifth centuries, excepting 1-:usebius. 
In like n1al1ner, Scripture ha-, its unexplaincd olnis- 
sions. K 0 rl'1igious school finds its o\\
n tenets and usages 
on the surface of it. 1'ho rcrnark appli<:,s also to the YC'ry 
context of 
cripture, us in the obscurity whicl1 hal1gs 
o\'C'r Nathanael or the Magdalen. It is a rcn1arkahIe 
circUlnstance that there is no direct int.inlation all through 
Scripture that the Serpent Inelltioul'd in the tC1l1ptation of 
Eve wa
 the evil spirit, till 've cotne to the vision of the 
"TOtU311 and Child, and their adversary, the Dragon, in the 
twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse. 


7. 


Omissions, thus absolute and singular, when they occur 
in the evidence of facts or doctrincs, are of course difficul- 
ties; on t.be other hanel, not unfreqncntly they udn1it of 
explanat.ion. Silence n1ay arise front the ycry notoriet.y 
of the facts in questioll, as in the case of tbe seasons, the 
,vcather, or other natural phellotnena; or fron1 t hC'ir 
Bacrl'(1ncss, as the 
\thenians ,vouId nut tnention the n1ytho- 
logical J?urif'S; or fronl cxternal constraint, as the Ofllis- 
sion of the statues of Bruius and Cassius in the procession. 
Or it may proceed frool fear or disgust, as on thp arrival 
of UIlW("\]colnc neW8; or froTH indigllution, or hat.rl'd, or 
coutelnpt, or pl>rplexity, as Josephus is silent about Chris- 
tianity, and Eusebius pa

cs O\'f'l' the death of Crispus in 
his life of Constantine; or fron1 uthf>r strong fcC'ling, a.s 
:! 'lhhnan, Chl'i
t. vol. ii. p. 3
2. 
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ilnplied in the poet's sentiment, "Give sorrow words;" 
or from policy or other prudential motive, or propriety, as 
Queen's Speeches do not mention individuah, howe\'.er 
influential in tbe political world, and newspapers after a 
time were silcnt about the cholera. Or, again, from the 
natural and gradual coursc which the fact took, as in the 
instance of inventions and discoveries, the history of which 
is on this account often obscure; or frolll loss of docunlents 
or other direct testimonies, as we should not look for 
theological information in a treatise on geology. 


8. 
Again, it frequently happens that omissions proceed on 
some law, as the varying influence of an external cause; 
and then, 80 far from being a perplexity, they may even 
confirm such evidence as occurs, by becoming, as it "'
ere, its 
correlative. For instance, an obstacle may be assignable, 
person, or principle, or accident, which ought, if it exists, 
to reduce or distort the indications of a fact to that 
very point, or in that very direction, or with the yaria- 
lions, or in the order and succession, which do occur in 
its actual history. At first sight it might be a suspicious 
circumstance that but one or two nlanuscripts of some 
celebrated docunlent were forthcoming; but if it were 
known that the sovcreign power had exerted itself to sup- 
press and destroy it at the time of its publication, and 
that the extant manuscripts were found just in those 
places where history witnessed to the failure of the attcnlpt, 
the coincidence would be highly corroborative of that 
evidence which alone remained. 
Thus it is possible to have too much evidence; that is, 
evidence so full or exact as to throw suspicion over the 
case for which it is adduced. The genuine Epistles of St. 
Ignatius contain none of t.hose ecclesiastical terms, such as 
" Priest" or "See," which are so frequent afterwards; 
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nnd tl1ey quote Scripture Bparingly. The interpolated 
Epistles quote it largely; that is, they arc too Scriptural 
to be Apostolic. :Few persons, ngain, who are acquainted 
wit.h t.he primitive theology, but will be sceptical at first 
reading of the authenticity of such works as the longcr 
Creed of St. Gregory Thaun1aturgus, or St. IIippolytus 
('ontra Beroncln, from trIo precision of the theo1ogical 
language, which is unsuitable to the .A.lltenicene period. 


9. 
The influence of circUlnstanccs upon tho expression of 
opinion or testiulony 8u1->plics another form of the same 
law of omi8
ion. U I am ready to adrnit," says Paley, 
" that the ancient Christian advocates did not insist upon 
the miracles in argumcnt so frequently as I should 11a ve 
done. It was their lot to contend with nolions of magical 
ogency, against ,vhich the mere production of the facts 
,vas 110t sufficient for the convincing of their adversaries; 
I do not know ,,
hcther the)
 theI11sc1ves thought it quite 
dccisi \"'0 of the controyersy. IJut since it is proypd, I 
concci ve ,,'ith certainty, tllat the sparingncss with which 
thcy appealed to llliracies was owing neither to their 
ignorance nor their doubt of the facts, it is at any rate an 
objection, not to the truth of the history, but to the judg.. 
nlcnt of its defenders." 8 And, in like manner, Christians 
were not likely to entertain the question of the abstract 
nllowableness of images in tbe Catholic ritual, with the 
nctual superstitions and in1n1oralities of paganism before 
their eyes. Nor "
ere they likely to determine the place 
of the Blessed Mary in our reverence, before they had 
duly secured, in tho affections of the faithful, the supreme 
glory and worship of God Incarnate, her Eternal Lord 
and Son. Nor would they recognize Purgatory as a part 
of the Dispensation, till the world had flowed into the 
3 Evidences. iii. 6. 
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Church, and a habit of corruption had been largely super- 
induced. Nor could ecclesiastical liberty be asserted, till it 
bad been assailed. Nor,yould a Pope arise, butin proportion 
as the Church was consolidated. Nor "rould monachism 
be needed, while martyrdoms were in progress. Nor 
could St. Clement give judgment on the doctrine of 
Derengarius, nor St. Dionysius refute the Ubiquists, nor 
St. I renæus denounce the Protestant view of Justification, 
nor St. Cyprian draw up a theory of toleration. There 
is " a time for every purpose under. the heaven j" "a time 
to keep silence and a time to speak." 


10. 
Sometimes when the want of evidence for a series of 
facts or doctrines is unaccountable, an unexpected explana- 
tion or addition in the course of time is found as regards 
a portion of them, which suggests a ground of patience as 
regards thð historical obscurity of the rest. Two instances 
are obvious to mention, of an accidental silence of clear 
primitive testimony as to important doctrines, and its 
relno\"al. In the number of the articles of Catholic belief 
which the Refonnation especially resisted, were the blass 
and tbe sacraIuental virtue of Ecclesiastical Unity. Since 
the date of that moveInen t., the shorter Epistles of St. 
Ignatius have been discovered, and the early Liturgies 
verified; and this with most men has put an end to the 
controversy about those doctrines. The good fortune which 
has happened to them, may happen to others; and though 
it does not, yet that it has happened to them, is to those 
others a sort of conlpensat.ion for the obscurity in which 
their early history continues to be 1.nvolved. 


11. 
T mAY seem in these remarks to be preparing the way 
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for a broad admission of the absence of any sanction in 
priJnitive Christianity in behalf of its medieval forD1, but 
I do not make theln ,vith this intention. Not fronl nlis- 
givings of this kind, but from the clailns of a sound logic, 
I'think it right to insist, that, whatever earl)" testill10nics I 
D1ay bring in support of later de\pelopments of doctrine, are 
in great nleasure brought e:r ablilldante, a rnatter of grace, 
not of compulsion. The onus }Jro{;andi is with those "ho 
assail a teaching which is, and has long bccn, in posses
ion. 
As for positive evidence in our behalf, they Inust take what 
they can get, if they cannot get as II1uch a:s thpy Inight 
wish, inasmuch as antecedent probabilities, us I have said, 
go so very fur towards dispensing wit 1 it. It is a first 
strong point that, in an idea such as Christianity, develop- 
ments cannot but be, and those surely divinc, because it is 
divine; a second that, if so, they are those very oncs which 
exist, because there are no others; and a third point is the 
fact that they are found just there, where true develop- 
ments ought to be found,-nalllcly, in the historic seats of 
Apostolical tcaching and in the authoritative hOlllCS of iUl- 
menlorial tradition. 


12. 
And, if it be said in reply that the difficulty of adnlitting 
tbesl
 developlnents of doctrine lies, not merely in the ab- 
sence of early testinlony for thcIIl, but in the actual existence 
of distinct testimony against them,-or, as Chillillgworth 
Bays, in cc Popes against l)opcs, Councils against Coullcils," 
-1 answer, of course this will be said; but let the fact of 
this objection be carefully exalnined, and its yalue rcduced 
to its true measure, before it is used in argumcnt. I gralit 
that there are" Bishops against IJishops in Church history, 
Fa.thers against Fathers, Fathcrs against themselves," for 
such differences in individual \\Titers are consistent with, 
or rather are involved in the yel'JY idea of doctrinal develop- 
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mcnt, and consequently are no real objectiou to it ; the one 
essential question is wbet her the recognized organ of 
teaching, the Church herself, acting t.hrough Pope or 
Council as the oracle of heaven, Las ever contradicted 
her own enunciations. If so, the hypothesis 'which I am 
advocating is at once shattered; but., till I have positiye 
and distinct evidence of the fact, I am slow to give 
uredence to the existence of so great an improbability. 



CIIAP'fEI{ IV. 


INSTA
CES IN ILLUSTHATION. 


IT follows no\v to ilh-luiro bow nutch evidence is actually 
produciblc for those large portions of the pres
nt Creed of 
Christèndoln, which ]J3,-e not ù rccoh"nizf'd place in tIle 
prilllordial idca uud thc historical out ine of the neligion, 
)'cL which conle to us with certain antecedent considerations 
st.rong enough in rC
lson to raise the effecti\'eness of that 
evidcnce to a point dit'proportionatc, as I have allowed, to 
its intrinsic value. In urging these considcrati0J)s here, 
of course I exclude for the tilBe the force of the Church's 
claim of infallibility in her acts, for which 80 rnuch can be 
t'aid, but I do not exclude the logical cog
n('y of those 
acts, considered as tc
tilllOllics to the faith of the tiulcS 
before them. 

Iy nrguIDent then is thi
 :-that, from the 6rst age of 
Christ.ianity, its teaching looked towards tho
e cccle
iastical 
dogmas, afterwards recognized and defined, with (as tilne 
wcnt on) more or less dcternlil)ate ad \7ance in the direction 
of them; till at length that advance became so pronounced, 
68 tü justify thcir dcfinition and to bring it about., and to 
place thcm in the position of rightful interpretations and 
keys of tbe remains and the records in history of the 
tcaching which had 80 terminated. 


2. 
This line of 8rgnnlent is not unlike that which is 
considered to constitute a sufficicnt proof of truths In 
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physical science. An instance of this is furnished us in a 
,,"ork on ])lechanics of the past generation, by a writer of 
name, and his explanation of it will serve as an introduction 
to our immediate subject. After treating of the laws 
of motion, he goes on to observe, II These laws are the 
simplest principles to which motion can be reduced, and 
upon them the whole theory depends. They are not 
indeed self-evident, nor do they admit of accurate proof by 
experiment, on account of the great nicety required in 
adjusting tbe instrulnents and making the experinlents ; 
and on account of the effects of friction, and the air's 
resist
n1ce, which cannot entirely be removed. They are, 
howeyer, constantly, Hnd invariably, suggested to our 
senses, and they agree with experiment as far as expe
iment 
can go ; and the more accurately the experiments are made, 
and the greater care we take to remove all those impcdi- 
(nents which tend to render the conclusions erroneous, the 
more nearly do the experiments coincide with these laws." 1 
And tInts a converging evidence in favour of certain 
doctrines nuty, under cil'cutnstances, be as clear a proof of 
their Apostolicalorigin as can be reached praetically froln 
the Quod semper, quod ubique J quod ab orJlllibu8. 
In such a method of proof there is, first, an imperfect, 
secondly, a growing evidence, thirdly, in consequence 8 
delayed Ínfel ence and judgnlent, fourthly, reasons pro- 
ducible to account for the delay. 


SECTION I. 


INSTANCES CUR80RILY NOTICED.. 


1. 
(1.) Canon of the Nel() Testament. 
As regards the New Testament, Catholics and Protestants 
1 ,V ood'ø Mechanics, p. 31. 
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receivc the 
anlC books as canonical and inspired; )Tct 
among those uooks some are to be found, which certainly 
have no rignt there if, following the rule of "\Tincentius, 
,,'e receive nothing as of divine authority but what has 
been receiyerl always and cverywhere. 'fhe degrces of 
evidence are very various for one book and another. "It is 
confest\ed," says Lc
sJ "tlult not all the Scriptures of our 
New TcstUTIlent havc been received 'with universal consent 
as genuine works of the Eyangelists and A postles. Rut 
that nlan nnlst have prcdetennined to oppose the rl10st 
palpablc truths, uncI Jnust reject 011 histury, ,vho will not 
confess that the greatcr part of the New 'I'csbuncnt has been 
universally received us authenf ie, and that the remaining 
hooks have been acknowledged :1S such by the '}]lajor;!!/ of 
t he ancients." 2 


2. 
For instance, as to the Epistle of St. Janles. It is truc, 
it is contained in the old Syriac version in the second 
century; but Origen, in the third ccutury, is the fÌrst 
writer who diHtinctly IHPIltion8 it 
lIuong the Greeks; and 
it is not q noted b)' llaU1C by any IJatin till the fourth. St. 
J crome speaks of its gaining crcrlit 'by degrecs, in pro- 
cess of tiUIC." Eusebius fmys no IHOl'e than that it had 
Lt,cn, up to his tilne, acknowlf'dgcd by the nlajority; anù 
he clm
scs it with the 
hepherd of St. Jlernlas and the 
Epistle of St. l
arna bas. 8 
Ag-ain: "The Epistle to the I[ebrews, though received 
in the l
astJ was not received in t he Latin Churches till 

t. J erol11c'8 time. St. Ircnæus either does not affinn, or 
denies that it is St. Paul's. Tcrtullian ascribcs it to 
St. l
arnabas. Caiu8 excludes it Croln his list. St. IIi p- 
polytus docs not receive it. 8t. Cyprian is silent about it. 
It is doubtful whether St.. Outatus received it."" 
2 Authcut. N. T. Tr. p.237. 3 According to I
ess. 

 Trncls for the Times, No. 85. r). '18 (Diseuse. iii.6, p. 207]. 
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Again, St. J erG'me tells us, that in his day, towards A.D. 
400, the Greck Church rejected the ,A.pocalypse, but the 
I.Jatin received it. 
Again: cc The New Testament consists of twenty-seven 
books in all, though of varying inlportance. Of these, 
fourteen are not nlentioned at aU till from eigllty to onp 
hundred years after St. John's death, in which nunlbel' 
are the Acts, the Second to the Corinthians, the Galatians, 
the Colossians, the rr\\"o to the Thessalonians, and St. J aHles. 
Of the other t.hirteen, five, viz. St. J ohu's Gospel, the 
Pbilippians, the First to TÏ1nothy, the IIebrews, ana the 
First of St. John are quoted but by one writer during thp. 
same period." , 


3. 


On what ground, then, do we receive the Canon as it 
comes to us, but on the authority of the Church of the 
fourt.h and fifth centuries? The Church at that era 
deci<led,-not merely bore testimony, but passeù a judg- 
ment on fornler testimony,.-deciùed, tbat certain books 
'vere of authority. And on what ground did 811e so 
decide? on the ground that hitherto a decision had been 
Ï111possible, in an age of persecution, from wunt of oppor- 
tunities for research, discussion, and testimony, froin the 
pri vate or tbe local character of some of the books, and from 
Inisappl'chension of the doctrine contaÍnf'cl in others. No\v, 
hùwcver, facilities were at length given for deciding 
once for all on what had been in suspense and ùoubt for 
three centuries. On this subject I win quote another 
pas
age frotH the same Tract: "'V e depend upon the fourth 
and fifth centul'its thus :-As to Scripture, former centuries 
do not speak distinctly, frequently, or unauiIl1ously, except 
of some chief books, us the Gospels; but we see in thenl, 
a.-) we Lclic\'e, an ever-growing tendency and HlJproxiluation 
5 [Ibid. p. 20
. These l'e,mUs are tnkeu from 1..('58. and are p
actiea}).y 
accurate.] 
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to tbat full ngreen1ent which we find in the fifth. The 
testimony gi\"cn at the latter elate is the lilnit to which 
nIl that has been before said converges. For instance, it 
is comnlonly said, Ercf'ptio probat t.egulfl1n; when \va have 
reason to think that a writer or an age tcoltld have wit ncssed 
so and so, but for this or that, and that this or that were 
mere accidents of his posItion, then he or it nlay be said 
to {end tOlrarcls such testinlony. Tn this \\ay tho first 
centuries tend towards the fifth. 'Tiewing- the matter as 
one of nloral evidence, w'e semn to see in the testitnony of 
the fifth the very testimony which every prC'ceding century 
ga"e, nccidents excepted, such as the present loss of docu- 
rnpnts once extant, or tho then existing misconceptions 
which want of intercourse between the Churches occn
ioncd. 
The fifth century nets as a comment on the obscure téxt 
of the centuries before it, and brings out a n12uniug, which 
with the help of the COlument auy candid person sees 
really to be theirs" G 


4. 
(2.) Original Sin. 
I nave alr{\ady renlarked upon the historical fact, that 
the recognition of Original Sin, considered as the con- 
sequcnce of Adam's fall, "'as, both as regards general 
ncceptance and accurate understanding, a graùual process, 
not conlpleted till the time {f .A.ngustille and Pclagius. 
St. Chrysostoln lived closc up to that elate, but therc are 
passages in his works, often quoted, which we shoulù not 
expect to find worded as they stand, if they had been 
written fifty years later. It is cOlnmonly, and reasonably, 
said in explanation, that tbe fatnlisJn, so prevalent in 
various shapes pagan nnd heretical, in the first centuries, 
was an obstacle to an accurate apprehension of the con- 
scq uenccs of the fall, as the presence of the existing 
8 No. 85 [DiscUdS. p. 
361. 
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idolatry was to the use of images. If this be 80, we have 
here an instance of a doctrine held back for a time by 
CirCU111stances, yet in the event forcin g its way in to its 
normal shape, and at length authoritatively fixed in it, 
that is, of a doctrine held implicitly, then asserting itself, 
and at len gth fully developed. 
õ. 
(3.) Infant Baptism. 
One of the passages of St. Chrysostom to which I might 
refer is this, "We bapt.ize infants, though they are 
not defiled with sin, that they may receive sanctity) 
righteousness, adoption, heirship, brotherhood with Christ, 
and may become His members." (Aug. cOJdr. Jul. i. 21.) 
This at least shows that he had a clear view of the in1por. 
tance and duty oÎ infant baptism, but such was not. the case 
even with saints in the generation in1medir.tcly before hiTn. 
As is well known, it was not unusual in tbat Dge of the 
Church for those, who might be considered catcclllnnens, 
to delay their baptism, as Protestants now delay reception 
of the Holy Eucharist. It is difficult for us at tbis day to 
enter into the assemblage of motives which led to this 
postponement; to a keen sensp and a,ye of the special 
privileges of baptism \vhich could only once be received, 
other reasons would be addcd,-reluctance to b:..'>ing COIYl- 
mitted to a strict rule of life, and to tnn king a public pro- 
fession of religion, and to joining in a 
pecially intimate 
fello\vship or solidarity with str[lngers. But so it was in 
matter of fact, for reasons good or bÎÁJ, that infant baptisln, 
which is a fundamental rule of Christian duty with us, 
was less earnestly insisted on in early times. 


6. 
Even in the fourth century St. Gregory N azianzen, 
St. Basil, and St. Augustine, having Christian mothers, 
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still \\rerc not baptized till they ,vere adults. St. Gregory's 
ulother dedicated hill1 to God imnlediately on his birth; 
and again ,vhen he had come to years of discretion, 
with the rite of taking the go
pels into his hands by 
way of cOll:5ecration. lIe was rcligiously-nlindcd froIn his 
youth, and had devoted hiJnsclf to a single life. Y ct his 
Lapti
m did 110t take pr:1r>e till ufter he had attended the 
8chools of Cæ
arèa, Palt'stine, and .Alexanrlria, and was on 
his voyage to Athens. lIe had clnbarkcd during the 

 ovember gal('s, una for twenty daYB his life ,vas in dang<,r. 
fIe prt'8cnted hilnself for bapt iSHl a
 soon as he got to land. 
:St. Basil 'va
 the son of Christian confessors on both 
father's and 111other's side. Ilis grandlnother )Iacrina, 
who brought hiln up, had for seven y<,ars liv(\d with her 
It nshand in the woods of POIltng during the D(\clan perSQ.. 
cution. IIis tttther "'as 
aid to have ,vrought ]niraclcs t 
his Blather, an orphan of great b{\anty of pf'rson, was forced 
frotH her unprotected state to abandon the hope of a 
ingle 
life, and ,vas conspicuous in luatrÏIllony for her care of 
strangers and the poor, and for her offerings to the 
churchc
. ]low religiously she brought up her chilùren 
is shown by the singular blpssing, that four out of ten 
have since been canonized as Saints. St. Basil was one of 
these; yet the child of Buch parents was not bapt.ized till 
he had C01UC to 111an's estate,-till, aecording to the 
Dellcdiet iuc Editor, his t\\ enty-firt;t, and perhaps his 
twenty-ninth, y{}ar. St. Augustine's mother, w'ho is h
r- 
self a Saint, WaS a Christian when he was horn, though 
1)is father wa
 not. Ilnn1cdiately 011 his birth, he ,\'a
 
lllade a catechUlnen; in his chilahoocl he fell ill, and as]H'd 
for baptisIn. ] lis nlother was alarlned, and was taking 
ml'asurcs for his reception into the Church, when hp 
suddenly got bC'ttcr, and it was deferred. TIc did not 
rpceÎve bapt i

n till the age of thirfy-thrl'P, aftcr he had 
bcf'U fur nine years a yictilJl of }'fa1\icha.
an errur. In like 
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manner, St. Anlbrose, though brought up by his mother 
and holy nuns, one of them his own sister St. 1\Iarcellina, 
was not baptized till he was chosen bishop at the age of 
about thirty-four, nor his brother St. Satyrus till about 
the same age, after the serious warning of a shipwreck. 
St. J"erome too, though educated at Rome, and so far under 
religious influences, as, \vith other boys, to be in the 
observance of Sunday, and of devotions in the catacombs, 
had no friend to bring him to baptism, till he had reached 
man's estate and had travelled. 


7. 
Now how are the modern sects, which protest against 
infant baptism, to be answered by Anglicans with this 
array of great names in their favour? By the later rule 
of the Church surely; by the dicta of some later Saints, 
as by St. Chrysost0111; by one or two inferences from 
Seripture; by an argument founded on the absolute neces- 
sity of Baptism for salvatioll,-suHìcient reasons certainly, 
but Ï1npotent to reycrse the fact that neither in Dalmatia 
nor in Cappadocia, neither in Rome, nor in Africa, was it 
then imperative on Christian parents, as it is now, to givp. 
baptism to their young children. It ,vas on retrospect and 
after the truths of the Creed had sunk into the Christian 
n1ind, that the authority of such men as St. Cyprian, St. 
Chrysostol11, and St. Augustine brought round the orbt.,.:; 
terrarll1n to the conclusion, which the infallible Church 
confil'lned, that observance of the I'ite was the rule, and the 
non-observance the exception. 


8. 


(4.) Oornrnuuion t.n I)ne Jdnd. 
In the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Council 
of Constance pronounced that, "though in the primitive 
K 
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Church the Sacrament" of the Eucharist" was received 
by the faithful under each kind, yet the custom has been 
reasonably introduced, for the n.voiùing of certain dangers 
find scandals, that it should be recei veel by the consecrators 
under each kind, and by the laity only under the kind of 
Bread; since it is Inost firmly to be believed, and in no 
wise doubted, that the W11Qle l
ody and Blood of Christ is 
truly contained a
 well under tho kind of Bread as under 
tho kind of "Tine." 
Now the question is, whether tho doctrine here laid 
duwn, and carried into effect in the usage here sanctioned, 
,\"as entertained by the car1y Church, and may be con- 
sidered a just developIllent of its principles and practices. 
1 answer that, starting with the presumption that the 
Council has ecclesiastical authority, which is the point here 
to be USSUIllCd, we shall find quite enough for its defence, 
and shall be satisfied to decide in the affirmative; ,vc shall 
readily come to the conclu
ion that Communion under 
either kind is lawful, each kind conveying the full gift of 
the Sacrurnent. 
For instance, Scripture affords us two instances of what 
may reasonably be considered the adnlinistration of the 
form of Dread without that of 'Vine; viz. our Lord's 
own cXLlruple towarùs the two disciples at EUlluaus, and 
St. raul's action at ::>f.a during the tern pest. l\Ioreover, 
St. IJuke speaks of the fir8t Christians as continuing in the 
"bJ"lJaking q!" bread, and in prayer," aud of the first day of 
the week " when they CaIne together to break bread." 
.A.nd again, in the sixth chapter of St. John, our Lord 
says absolutely, "lIe that eateth 1\le, even he shall live by 
Me." And, though TIe distinctly pron1ises that we shall 
have it granted to us to drink IIis blood, as well as to 
eat IIis flesh; nevertheless, not a word docs He say to 
signify that, as He is the Bread from heaven and the 
living Bread. 80 He is the hpavenly, living "'Vine also. 
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Again, St. Paul says that" whosoever shall eat this Bread 
or drink this Cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty 
of the Body and Blood of the Lord." 
Many of the types of the Holy Eucharist, as far as they 
go, tend to the saIne conclusion; as the l\Ianna, to which 
our Lord referred, the Paschal Lamb, the Shew bread, the 
sacrifices from which the blood was poured out, and the 
Iniracle of the loaves, which are figures of the bread alone; 
while the water from the rock, and the Blood from our 
Lord's sid
 correspond to the wine without the bread. 
Others are representations of both kinds; as l\Ielchizedek's 
feast, and Elijah's miracle of the meal and oil. 


9. 
And, further, it certainly was the custom in the early 
Church, under circumstances, to communicate in one kind, 
as we learn from St. Cyprian, St. Dionysius, St. Basil, St. 
Jerome, and others. For instance, St. Cyprian speaks of 
the communion oÎ an infant under Wine, and of a woman 
under Bread; and St. Ambrose speaks of his brother in ship.. 
wreck folding the consecrated Bread in a handkerchief, and 
placing it round his neck; and the monks and hermits in 
the desert <,an hardly be supposed to have been ordinarily 
in possession of consecrated 'Vine as well as Bread. 
From the following Letter of St. Basil, it appears that, not 
only the monks, but the whole laity of Egypt ordinarily 
conlmunicated in Bread only. He seeIns to have been 
asked by his correspondent, whether in time of persecution 
it was lawful, in the absence of priest or deacon, to take 
the communion" in one's own hand," that is, of course, tbe 
Bread; he answers that it may be justified by the foHow.. 
ing parallel cases, in mentioning \vhich he is altogether 
silent about the Cup. " It is plainly 110 fault," he says, 
" for ]ong custorn supplies instances enough to sanction it. 
For aU the monks in the desert, where there is no priest, 
K 2 
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keep the com:uunion at hUJJlc, and partake it from thcln- 
selves. In ..A.lexandria. too, and in l
gypt, each of the laity, 
for the n10st part, has the Communion in his hOUSl', and; 
when he ""ill, he partakes it b,v tHcans of hin1self. For 
,vhen once the priest has celcbrated the Sacrifice and 
given it, he who takes it as a whole tog
ther, and thel1 
partakes of it daily, rca
onably ought to think that he 
partakes and receivcs froul hiln who has giyell it" 7 It 
should bo added, that in the beginning of the I.Acttcr he 
Inay be interpreted to speak of cornmunion in bot h kindb, 
and to say that it is "good and profitable." 
IIere we have the usage of Pontus, Egypt, 
\frica, and 
)lilan. Spain 1l1ay be added, if a latc author is rig'ht ill 
his ,
ie'v of the Dleaning of a 
panish Canon; 8 and Syria, 
as well lIS Egypt, ut least at a later date, since Niccphoru
 9 
tells us that tbe Acephali, having no Bishops, kept the 
Bread which their la
t priests had consecrated, an(l dis- 
pen
ed crumbs of it ever) )"car at Easter for the purpu:sc
 
of COllll11UnioIl. 
10. 
But it nlay bo said, tbat after aU it is 80 very 
hazardous and fearful ß J11eaSUre actually to withdraw 


7 Ep. Ð3. I have thought it best to gÏ\
e :111 o\'cr-literal lran"latioll. 
8 Villa Concil. ßraCfil'. flp, Aguirr. COllC. JIisp. t. ii. p. GiG. "Th:lt the 
cup 'HiS not nÙlnillislere(l at the ð3.H1e time i:; not so clrur; hut from t hc 
tenor of this first Cnt10ll in the Acts of tho Thil.tl Council of Bra;;a, whit'h 
('onùcml1s the notion that the Host should be stecped in th(' c1H1.1icc, we 
hJ.\"c no doubt that the wine \\"[,s withheld from the laity. \V\wthcr C('I'. 
tain points of doctrine arc or arc not fountl in the Scripturcs is no COnCe1"11 
of the historian; un tIlat he has to do is religiol1sl
' to follow his guidl's, to 
suppress 01' distrust lIotJJiug through parthllitJ ." -Dunham, Ilist. of Sprzin 
and Parl. vol. i. p. 201-. If pro complemell.lo commllnioJl.is in th(' Canou 
merely means" f,\r the Cup," at least the Cup h. spokcn of as n compJementi 
the same ,'iew is contained in the" confirmation of the Eucharist." as 
spokcn of in St. Gcrman's life. Vide I.Ji,.es of :::;aiut
, Xo. 9, p. 28- 
, :r\icepll. H ist. xviii. 45. P.ClHUlIll)t, howc\"Cr, tcllg us of two Bishops :1t 
the time whcn the !:c1,ism wa
 fit ]cn
th hea1ed. Patr. AI. Jac. p. 21ft 
However, these had beeu COIlSCCJ"
ltl'll by pril':,t5, p. 1-16. 
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from Christians onc-half of the SaCran1ellt, that, in spite 
of these precedents, some direct \"arra.nt is needed to 
reconcile the mind to it. There might havc been circum- 
stances which led St. Cyprian, or St. Basil, or the Apos- 

olical Christians before the1n to curtail it., about which 
we kno,v nothing. It is not therefore Eafe in us, because 
it was safe in them. Certainly a warrant is necessary; 
and just such a warrant is the authority of the Church. 
If we can trust her implicitly, there is nothing in the state 
of tIle evidence to form an objection to her decision in this 
instance, and in proportion as we find we can trust her 
does our difficulty lessen. 
Ioreover, children, not to say 
infants, were at one t1n10 admitted to the Eucharist, at 
least to the Cup; on what authority are they no"r excluded 
from Cup and Bread also? St. Augustine considered the 
usage to be of Apostolical origin; and it continued in 
the "rest down to the twelfth century; it continues in 
t.he East an10ng Greeks, Russo-Greeks, and the various 

lonophysite Churches to this day, and that on the 
ground of its almost universalit.y in the prin1itiye Churcb" 
Is it a greater innovation to suspend the Cup, than to 
cut oH' children from Communion altogether ? Yet we 
acquiesce in the latter deprivation without a scruple. It 
is safer to acquiesce with, than without) an authority; 
safer with the belief that the Church is the pillar and 
ground of the trutb, than with the belief that in so great 
a matter she is likely to err.. 


11. 


(5.) TIle Homoll8'ion. 
The next instance I shall take is from the early teaching 
on the subject of our Lord's Consubstantiality and Co
 
eternity. 
1 Vide Bing. Ant, xv. 4) t 7; anll Fleury, Rist. xxvi. 50, nota 9.. 
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In the controversy carried on by various learned men 
in the seventeenth and following century, concerning the 
statements of the carly Fathers on this subject, the one 
party deternlined the patristic theology by the literal force 
of the separate expressions or phrases used in it, or by the 
philosophical opinions ol the day; the other, by the doc- 
trine of tbe Catholic Church, as nfterw.nr(ls authoritatively 
declared. The one party argued that those Fathers need 
'Jlot have meant more than what ,vas afterwards considered 
heresy; the other nnswered that there is nothing to pre rent 
their meaning lllore. Thus the position which Bull main- 
tains seems to be nothing beyond this, that the Nicene 
Creed is a naturall\:ey for interpretin the body of Ante- 
nicene theology. IIis very ainl is to explain difficulties; 
now the notion of difficulties and their explanation im- 
plies n rule to which they are apparent exceptions, and in 
accordance with which they nl'e to be explained. Nay, 
the title of his work, "'}1ich is a "Defpnce of the Creed of 
Nica.a," shows that he is not investigating what is true and 
what false, but eXplnining and justifying a foregone con- 
clusion, us sanctioned by the testimony of the great Coun- 
cil. Unless the statcIHeuts of the Fnt1)ers })acl suggested 
difficulties, his work would hnyc had no object. He allows 
that their language is not such as they would have used 
after tl)e Creed had been imposed; but he 
ays in effect 
that, if we will but take it in our })ancls aud apply it 
equitably to their writings, we shall bring out and har- 
n10nize their teaching, clear their ambiguities, and discover 
their anomalous statements to be few and 11lsignificant. 
In other words, he begins with a prCSUlllptlOll, and shows 
how naturally facts close round it and fall in 'with it, if we 
win but let them. lIe does this triumphuntly, Jet he 
has an arduous work; out of about thirty writers whom 
he rcvie'ws, he has, for one cause or other: to "expl'lin 
piouslJ" nearl)' t,vellt)"'. 
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OUR IJORD'S INCARNATION AND THE DIGNITY OF HIS BLESSED 
:MOTHER AND OF ALL SAINTS. 
Bishop Bull's controversy had regard to Ante-nicene 
writers only, and to little more than to the doctrine of the 
Divine Son's consubstantiality and co-eternity; and, as 
being controversy, it necessarily narrows and dries up a 
large and fertile subject. Let us see whether, treated 
historically, it will not present itself to us in variou8 aspects 
which may rightly be called developments, as coming into 
view, one out of another, and following one after another 
by a natural order of succession. 


2. 


First then, that the language of the Ante-nicene Fathers, 
on the subject of our Lord's Divinity, may be far more 
easily accommodated to the ..Arian hypothesis than can the 
language of the Post-nicene, is agreed on all hands. Thus 
St. Justin speaks of the Son as subservient to the Father in 
the creation of the world, as Been by Abraham, as speaking 
to J\foses from the busb, as appearing to Joshua before the 
fall of Jericho,2 as 
linister and Angel, and as numerically 
distinct from the Father. Clement, again, speaks of the 
,V ord 3 as the U Instrument of God," "close to the Sole 
Almighty;" "nlillistering to the Onlnipotent Father's 
will ;" f "an energy, so to say, or operation of the Father," 
and "constituted by His will as the cause of all good." i 
Again, the Council of Antioch, which condclnned Paul 
of Samosata, says that He "appears to the Patriarchs 
and converses with them, being testified s01netinlCS to Le 
an Angel, at other times Lord, at others God;" that, 
while" it is impious to think that the God of all is called 


2 Kaye's J us till, p. 59, &c. 
4 p. 341. 


! Kaye's Clement, p. 335. 
ft lb. 342. 
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an .\ngel) the Son is the Angel of the Father.'" l
orrnal 
proof, however, is unnccessary; had not the fact been as 
I have stated it, neither Sandins \vonId have professed 
to diHer froln the Post-nicene I.'athers, nor would Bull 
have had to defend the Ante-nicene. 


3. 
One principal change which took pl<.lce, as tinle ,vent on, 
was the following: the Al1te-nicene l
athcrs) as in sOlne of 
the foregoing extracts, speak of the .l\ngelic visions in the 
Old Tcstalncnt ns if they were appearances of the Son; but 
St. Augustine introduced the explicit doctrine, which 11a
 
been received since his date, that they were siruply Angels, 
through ,,-ho111 the OJnnipresellt Son manifested lIiJllself. 
This indeed is the only interpretation which the .l\nte.. 
nicene statements admitteJ, as soon as reason began to 
exulnine wllat they did n1ean. They could not nlcan that 
the Eterna.l God could really be secn by bodily eyes; if 
an.ything was seen, tlw.t must have becn sonle created glory 
or other s.ymbol, by which it pleaspù tbo ..A.lrnighty to 
signify IIis Pr
sence. "That was beard wus a sounù, as 
external to Ilia 14:
sencc, and as ùistinct from Ilis Nature, 
8S the thunder or the ,.oice of thp trunlpet, which pcalpd 
along l\fount Sinai; what it was had not conIC under <lis- 
cu
sion till St. Augustine; both question and answer ,vere 
alike undeveloped. 'l'hc carlirr Fathers spoke as if there 
,vere no mediuln interposed bct,veen the Creator and tho 
creature, and so they seen1ed to nlakc the Eternal SOIl 
the mediulll; ,,-hat it really "'as, they had not deter- 
n1Îned. St. Augustine ruled, and his ruling has been 
R('ccpted in later tilucs, tllat it ,,'as not n n1pre atruospl1erio 
phenolllcnon, or an Ï1npression on the senses, but the 
material form proper to an Angelic presence, or the pre- 
sence of an Angel in that Inaterial garb in ,vhich blesscd 

 Rcliqu. Sacr. t. ii. p. 4G9, 470. 
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Spirits do ordinarily appear to men. Henceforth the Ange] 
in the bush, the voice which spoke with Abraham, and the 
man who \yrestled with Jacob, were not regarded as the 
Son of God, but as Angelic ministers, whom He emploJed, 
and through whom He signified His presence and His will. 
Thus the tcndency of the controversy with tbe Ariana was 
to raise our view of our Lord's 
Iediatorial acts, to impress 
then1 on us in their di vine rather than their hunHln asrect, 
and to associate them more intimately with the ineffable 
glories which surround the Throne of God. The 
lcdiator- 
ship was no longer regarded in itself, in that prominently 
subordinate place which it had once occupied in the thoughts 
of Christians, but as an office assumed by One, who though 
having become Inan in order to bear it, was still God.? 
Works and attributes) which had hitherto been assigned 
to the ECOn0t11Y or to the Sonship, were now siu1ply 
assigned to the )Ianhooù. .A tendency ,vas also elicited, 
as the controversy proceeded, to contemplate our Lord 
more distinctly in IIis absolute perfections, than in Ris 
relation to the First Person of the Blessed Trinity. Thus, 
"hereas the NiceneCrec<l sppuks of the "Fatller Almighty," 
Rnd "His Only-begottcn Son, our Lord, God from God, 
Light froln Light, Very God fro In Very God," and of the 
Holy Ghost, " the I.ot'rl and Oi vel' of Life," we firo told in 
the Athanasian of "the Father Eternal, the Son Eternal, 
and the IIoly Ghost Eternal," and that "none is afore or 
after other, none is greater or less than another." 


4. 
The Apollinarian and l\Ionophysite controversy, wl1Ï
h 
followed in the course of the next century, tended towards 
a development in the san1e direction. Sinc
 the hercsies, 
which were in question, maintained, at least virtuallYJ 
1 [This subject is more exactly and carefully trcat.ed in Tracts Theol. and 
Eccles. pp. H):!-- 226.] 
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that our fJord" as not n1an, it was obvious to insist on tne 
passages of 
cripture ,vhich describe His created and Bub- 
servient nature, and this had the immediate effect of inter- 
preting of Ilis manhood texts w h ieh had hitherto been 
understood n10re commonly of Ilis Divine Sonsbip. Thus, 
for instance, "l.Iy Fat.her is greater than I," w hichhad been 
understood eyen by St.' Atbanasius of our Lord as God, is 
applied by later writers more con1IDonly to Ilis hun1anity; 
and in this way the doctrine of lIi8 subordination to the 
Eternal Father, ,vhich fOrIned so pron1inent a feature in 
Ante-nicene theology, cOlnparati\'cly fell into the shade. 


5. 


And coincideJlt with these changes, 0. most remarkable 
result is discovered. The Catholic polen1ic, in view of the 
Arian and Monophysite errors, being of this character, 
became the natural introduction to the cultus Sanctorll1n; 
for in proportion as texts descriptive of created mediation 
ceased. to belong to our Lord, so was a 1'00111 opened for 
created mediators. Nay, as regards tbe instance of Angelic 
appearances itsclf, as St. Augustinc exp1ained them, if 
tho'3C appearances were creatures, certainly creatures ,vere 
worshipped by the Patriarchs, not indeed in themselves,8 
but as the token of a Prescnce greater than themselves. 
'Yhen Ie 
loscs hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon 
God," he hid his face befo)'C' n creature; when Jacob said, 
{t I Ì1a ve seen Goel face to face and my life is preserved," 
tlle Son of God was there, but what he sa\v, what he 
wrestled with, w'as an Angel. 'VLen Ie Joshua fell on 
his face to the earth and did ,yorship before the captain of 
the Lord's host, and said unto hin1, 'Vhat 
aith my Lord 
unto his scrvant P" ,vhat was seen and heard ,vas a 


. [They a180 luHl n CftltWf in tllclnselvcs, finù specially when a greater 
Presence dill not overshadow them. Vide Via 
Ieùia, vol. ii. nrt. iv. 8, 
note 1.] 
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glorified creature, if St. Augustine is to be follo\ved; and 
the Son of God was in him. 
And there were plain precedents in the Old Testament 
for the lawfulness of such adoration. "\Vhen" the people 
saw the cloudy pillar stand at the tabernacle-door," {C an 
the people rose up and worshipped, every man in his tent- 
door." 9 When Daniel too saw" a certain man clothed in 
linen" II there remained no strength" in him, for his 
"comeliness was turned " in him" into corruption." He 
fell down on his face, and next remained on his knees and 
hands, and at length" stood trembling," and said "0 111)' 
Lord, by the vision my sorrows are turned upon me, and 
I have retained no strength. For how can the servant of 
this my Lord talk with this my Lord?" 1 It might b
 
objected perhaps to this argument, that a worship which 
was allowable in an elen1entary system might be unlawful 
when "grace and truth" had come " through Jesus 
Christ;" but then it might be retorted surely, that that 
elementary system had been emphatically opposed to aU 
idolatry, and had been minutely jealous of everything 
which might approach to favouring it. Nay, the ycry 
prominence given in the Pentateuch to the doctrine of a 
Creator, and the con1parative silence concerning the An- 
gelic creation, and the prominence given to the Angelic 
creation in the later Prophets, taken together, were a token 
both of that jealousy, and of its cessation, as tÎ111e went 011. 
Nor can anything be concluded from St. Paul's censure of 
Angc
 worship, since the sin which he is denouncing was 
that of " not holding the Head," and of worshipping crea- 
tures instead of the Creator as the source of good. The 
saIne explanation avails for passages like those in St. 
Athanasius and Theodoret, in ,vhich the worship of Angels 
is discountenanced. 


9 Exod. xxxili. 10. 


1 Dan. x. 5-17. 
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6. 
The Arian controversy had lûcl to another de,"elopment, 
which confinncd Ly anticipation the Cll/tliS to which St. 
.Augustine's doctrine pointed. In ans,,"cr to the objection 
urged against our IJorq's 
l1prerne Divinity froni texts 
which speak of IIis exaltation, St. \.thallasius is led to 
insist forciLly on the benefits which have accrued to mun 
through it. lIe bays that, in truth, not Christ, but t}lat 
hUlllan n.lturc which lIe had assunlcd, ""US raised and 
glorificd in Jliul. The l110rc plausible was the heretical 
argunl(
nt against Jlis Divinity frotH those texts, the Dlorc 
(.n1phatic is 
t. ...\.thannsius's exaltatirll of our regenerate 
nature Ly way of explaining them. But illtirnate indeed 
Inust be the cunncxion between Christ and II is brethren, 
and high their glory, if the language ,vhich seetned to 
belong to the Incaruate "TnI'd really belonged to theu1. 
Thus the pressure of the controversy elicited and developed 
3. truth, which till then ,vas held indeed by Christians, but 
less pCl'fectly 1'{\h.1i7ed una not publicly recogni7ed. Thß 
sanctification, or rather the tleification of the nature of 
ruan, is one Inuin subject of St. ..A.thanasius's theology. 
Chri::,t, in rising, raises TIis Saints with IIill1 to the right 
hand of powcr. They bCCOIl1C instinct with nis life, of 
one body with Ilis flesh, divine sons, immortal kings, gods. 
I[e is in them, because IIo i
 in human nature; and IIc 
cOllln1unieates to thcln that nature, deified by bccoIuing 
Ilis, that thenl It luay deify. lIe is in them by the 
})rcsellce of IIis Spirit, and in them lIe is seen. They 
have those titles of honour by participation, which are 
properly IIis. 'Y ithout nlisgi ving we may apply to thClll 
the most sacred language of l\saIrnists and Prophcts. 
" Thou art a Priest for evcr " may be said of St. Polycarþ 
or St. Martin as well as of their Lord. "ITe hath disperseå 
abroad, be }lath given to the poor," was fulfilled in 
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St.. Laurence. "I have found David )Iy ser"ant," first 
said typically of the King of Israel, and belonging reaHy to 
Christ, is transferred back again by grace to His Vicegerents 
upon earth. "I have given thee the nat.ions for thine 
inheritance" is the prerogative of Popes; "Thou hast 
given him his heart's desire," the record of a martyr; 
"thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity," the 
praise of Virgins. 


7. 


"As Christ," says St. Athanasil1s, "died, and was 
exalted as Iuan, so, as man, is He said to take what., !is 
God, He ever had, in order that even this so high a grant 
of grace nIÏght reach to us. For the "r ord did not suffer 
loss in receiving a body, that He should seek to receive a 
grace, but rather lIe deified that which lIe put on, nay, 
gave it graciously to the race of man. . . . For it is the 
Father's glory, that man, made and then lost, should be 
found again; and, when done to death, that he should be 
n1ade alive, and should become God's ten1ple. For whereas 
the powers in heaven, both Angels and Archangels, were 
ever worshipping the Lorù, as they are no,v too worshipping 
fIilll in the Name of Jesus, this is our grace and L igh 
exaltat.ion, that, even when lIe becalne man, the Son of 
God is worshipped, and the heavenly powers ure Bot 
startled at seeing all of us, who are of one búdy ,vith I-lim, 
introduced into their realms." 2 In this passage it is 
almost said that the glorified Saints will partake in the 
homage paid by Angels to Christ, the True Object of all 
worship; and at least a reason is suggested to us by it for 
the Angel's shrinking in the Apocalypse from the houlage 
of St. John, tho Theologian and Prophet of the Church. 3 
But St. Athana.sius proceeds still more explicitly, "In that 


2 AtLan. Ornt. i. 42, Oxf. tr. 


3 [Yìd. supra p. 138, note 8.] 
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the Lord, even when come in human body and called Jesus, 
\Vas worshipped and believed to be God's Son, and t.hat 
through lIim the Father is known, it is plain, as has been 
said, that, not tile lIToI'd, considered as the 'V ord, received 
this so great grace, but foe. For, becau8e of our rclation- 
ship to His Body, 've to have become God's tenlple, and 
in consequence have been Illade God's sons, so that et'C1J Ùl 
us the Lord is now 'tcors/lipped, and beholders report, as the 
Apostle says, that 'God is in theIll of a truth.' u
 It 
appears to be distinctly st
tcd in this passage, that those 
who are formally recognized as God's adopted SOllS in Christ, 
fifC fit objects of ,vofship on account of IIim who is in them; 
a doctrino which both interprets a d accounts for the 
invocation of Saints, the CllltU8 of relics, and the religious 
veneration in which even the living have sOlnetimes been 
held, who, being saintly, W(\fC distinguished by Iniraculous 
gifts.. "r orship then is the neccssary correlative of glory; 
and in the saIne scnse in which created natures can share 
in the Creator's incolnmunicable glory, are they also 
allowed a. sharo of that worship which is IIis property 
alone. 


8. 
There was one other subject on which tho Arian 
controvers)y had a more intin1ute, though not an imlnediate 
influence. Its tendency to give 8 uew interpretation to 
the texts ,,'hich speak of our Lord's subordination, has 
already been noticed; such as admitted of it 'were }1ence- 
forth eXplained more prominently of Iris manhood than of 
nis Mediatorship or Jlis Sonship. But there were other 
texts which did not admit of this interpretation, and which, 
· Atbnn. ibid. 
I And 80 Euscbius, in his Life of Constnntine: .e Tbe aU-holy choir of 
God's perpetual virgins, he was useù almost to worship (ul/3C1Jv), believing 
that that God, to whom thc
T had consccratcd tbemsehTcs J was an inhabitant 
in the souls of such." Vit. Coust. iv. 28. 
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\vithout ceasing to belong to Him, might seem more directly 
applicable to a creature than to the Creator. He indeed 
was really the" 'Visdom in whom the Father eternally 
delighted," yet it would be but natural, if, under the 
circumstances of Arian misbelief, theologians looked out 
for other than the Eternal Son to be the immediate object 
of such descriptions. And thus the controversy opened a 
question which it did not settle. It discovered a new 
sphere, if we may so speak, in the realms of light, to which 
the Church had not yet assigned its inhabitant. Arianism 
had admitted that our Lord was both the God of the 
Evangelical Covenant, and the actual Creator of the 
Universe; but even this was not enough, because it did 
not confess Him to be the One, Everlasting, Infinite, 
Supreme Being, but as one who was made by the Supreme. 
It was not enough in accordance with that heresy to 
proclaim Him as having an ineffable origin before all 
worlds; not enough to place IIim high above aU creatures 
as the type of all the works of God's Hands; not enough 
to make Hin1 the King of all Saints, the Intercessor for man 
with God, the Object of worship, the Image of the Father; 
not enough, because it was not all, and between all and 
anything short of all, there was an infinite interval. The 
highest of creatures is levelled with the lowest in comparison 
of the One Creator Himself. That is, the Nicene Council 
recognized the eventful principle, that, while we believe and 
profe
s any being to be made of a created nature, such a 
b2ing is really no God to us, though honGured by us with 
whatever high titles and with whatevel homage. Arius or 
Asterius did all but confess that Christ was the Almighty; 
they said much more than St. Bernard or St. Alphonso 
have since said of the Blessed l\Iary; yet they left Him a 
creature and were found wanting. Thus there was "a 
wonder in heaven :" a throne was seen, far above all other 
created powers, mediatorial, intercessory; a title archetypal; 
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a crown bright as the morning star; a glory issuing frOTI1 
the Eternal Throne; robes pure as tho heavens; and a 
sceptre over nIl; and who was the predest.ined heir of 
that 1\Iajesty P Since it was not high enough for the 
Ifighest, who \",US that "Tisdom, and what was her nalne, 
" the Mother of fair love, and fear, and holy hope," 
"exalted like a pnln1-trec in EngLtdùi, and a rose-plant in 
Jericho," "created frolH the beginning before the world JJ in 
God's everlasting counsels, and " in Jerusalem hcr power" ( 
The vi
ion is found in the A\ pocalyp
e,. a "roman clothed 
with the sun, und tho n100n under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars. The votaries of Mary do not 
excced the true faith, unless the blasphelDcrs of her Son 
canle up to it. The Church of ROltlo is not idolatrous, 
unle::;s Arianisln is orthodoxy. 


9. 


I am not stating conclusions ,vhich 
.ero drawn out in 
the controversy, but of premisses which ,vere laid, broad 
and deep. It wus then shown, it ,vas then detcrIuined) 
that to exalt a crcature ,vas no recognition of its divinity. 
1\ or alll I speaking of the SCllli-Arians, who, holding our 
Lord's derivation fro 111 the Substance o-f the :Fathcr, yet 
dcn)'ing ] (i
 Con
u b:stantiality, really did lie opcn to the 
charge of maintaining two Gods, and pre
cut no parallc1 
to the defenders of thc prerogatives of St. 
lary. But I 
8}Jcak of the Arialls who taught that the Son's Substance 
,vus created; and concerning them it is true that 
St. Athanasius's condcnulat.ion of tht:ir theology is a 
,.indication of the 
Ieòicval. Yet it. is not wonderful, 
con
idering how Socinia.ns, Ba bc
lians, N estoriaus, and the 
like, abound in these days, without thcir cven knowing it 
themselves, if those who never risc higher in their notions 
of our Lord's Diyinity, than to consider IIim a man 
singularly inhabited by a Divine Presence, that is, a 
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Catholic Saint, -if such men should mistake the honour 
paid by the Church to the human Mother for that very 
honour which, and which alone, is worthy of her Eternal 
Son. 


10. 
I have said that there was in the first ages no public ànd 
ecclesiastical recognition of the place which St. 
Iary holds 
in the Economy of grace; this was reserved for the fifth 
century, as the definition of our Lord's proper Divinity had 
been the work of the fourth. There was a controversy 
contemporary with those already mentioned, I mean the 
Nestorian, which brought out the complement of the 
development, to which they had been subservient; and 
which, if I may so speak, supplied the subject of that 
august proposition of which Arianism had provided the 
predicate. III order to do honour to Christ, in order to 
defend the true doctrine of the Incaruation, in order to 
secure a right faith in the manhood of the Eternal Son, 
the Council of Ephesus determined the Blessed Virgin to 
be the 1tlot.her of God. Thus all heresies of that day, 
though opposite to each other, tended in a n10st wonderful 
way to her exaltation; and the School of Antioch, the 
fountain of prÏ111itive rationalism, led the Chur
h to deter- 
mine first the conceivable greatness of a creature, and then 
the incommunicable dignity of the Blessed .VIrgin. 


11. 
But the s110ntaneouB or traditional feeling of Christians 
had in great meQsure anticipated tbe formal ecclesiastical 
decision. Th us the title TILCOfoc08, or 1\Iother of God, was 
fan1Ïliar to Christians from primitive times, and had been 
used, among other writers, by Origen, Eusebius, St. Alex- 
ander, St.Athanasius, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
St. Gregory Nyssen, and St. Nilus. She had been oalled 
L 


. 
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Ever- Virgin by others, as by St. Epiphanius, St. J crome, and 
Did YlliUS. By others, " the 
[other of all Ii ving," as being 
the antitype of Eve; for, as St. Epiphanius observes, "in 
truth," not in shado\v, "from 
rary \vas Life itself brought 
into the world, that Mary might bear things living, and 
might becorne Mother of living things." IS St. Augustine 
says that all have sinned" except the lfoly Virgin 
Iary, 
concerning whom, for the honour of the J.Jorù, I wish no 
question to be raised at nIl, when we are treating of sins." 
"She was alone and wrought the world's salvation," says 
St. Ambrose, alluding to her conception of the Redeclller. 
She is signified by the Pillar of the cloud which guided the 
Israelites, according to the same Father; und she had "sú 
great grace, as not only to have virginity herself, but to 
impart it to those to whom she came j"-"'the Rod out of 
the stem of Jesse," says St. Jerome, and" the Eastern gate 
through ,vhich the nigh Pl'icðt alone goes in and out, yet 
itJ ever shut;"-the wise woman, says St. Nilus, who "hath 
clad all believers, from the fleece of the Larnb born of 
her, ,vith the clothing of incorruption, and delivered thcln 
from their spiritual nakedness ;"-" the 
lother of Life, 
of beauty, of majesty, the Morning Star," according to 
Antiochus ;-" the mystical new heavens," II the heavens 
carrying the Divinity," "the fruitful vine by whom we 
are translated frOD} death unto life," according to St 
Ephra.im ;-" the manna whi( h is delicate, bright, sweet, 
and ,>irgin, which, as though coming from heaven, has 
poured down on all the people of the Churche
 a food 
plcasallter than boney," according to St. 
Iaximus. 
St. Proelus calls her I( the unsullied sbell which contains 
the pearl of price," "the sacred shrine of sinlcssness," "the 
golden altar of holocaust," ct the holy oil of anointing," 
Ie the costly alabaster box of spikenard," "the ark gilt 
,vithin and without," Ie the heifer whose a.shes, tha.t is, the 
I llær. í8, 18. 
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Lord's Body taken from her, cleanses those who are dcfilc.l 
by the pollution of sin," "the fair bride of the Canticles,' 
"the stay (CTT1jp1l'lJLa) of believers," "the Church's diadem," 
It the expre
sion of orthodoxy." These are oratorical 
expressions j but we use oratory on great subjects, not on 
BIll all. Elsewhere he calls her" God's only bridge to Inan;" 
and elsewhere he breaks forth, "Run through all creation 
in your thoughts, and see if there be equal to, or greater 
than, the Holy Virgin 1\Iother of God." 


12. 


Tbeodotus too, one of the Fathers of Ephesus, or whoever 
it is whose HOlnilies are given to St. Amphilochius :-" As 
debtors and God's well-affected servants, let us lllake con- 
fession to God the 'V ord and to Ilis 
Iother, of the gift of 
\vords, as far as we are able. . . Hail, 
Iothcr, clad in light, 
of the light which sets not; hail all-undefiled rnotber of 
holiness; hail most pellucid fountain of tho life-giving 
stream!" After speaking of the Incarnation, h(\ con- 
tinues, "Such paradoxes cloth the Divine Virgin 
Iuthcl' 
ever bring to us in her holy irradiations, for with her is 
the Fount of Life, and breasts of the spiritual and guile. 
less milk; frorn which to suck the sweetness, we ha ve evcn 
now earnestly run to her, not as in forgetfulness of what 
has gone before, but in desire of what is to cOlne." 
To St. Fulgentius is ascribed the following: c,; 
Iary 
became the ,vindow of heaven, for God through her poured 
the True Light upon the world; the heavenly ladder, for 
through her did God descend upon earth. . . . . Come, 
ye virgins, to a Virgin, conle ye who concei \'e to 0110 who 
did conceive, ye who b
ar to one who bore, D10thcrs to u. 

Iother, ye who give suck to one who suckled, young 
women to the Young." Lastly," Thou hast found grace," 
says St. Peter Chrysologus, "how much? he had said 
L 2 
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above, Fun. And full indced, which with full shower 
lnight pour upon and into the \vhole creation." 1 


PAPAL SUPREMACY. 


Such \vas the state of sentiment on the subject of the 
Blessed Virgin, which tho Arian, N estorian, anrl 
Iono- 
physite here
ies found tV tho Church; and on which the 
doctrinal decisions consequent upon thetn itnprcssed a form 
and a consistency which has been handed on in the East 
and '\"'" est to this day. 


SI
CTION III. 


THE PAPAL 8UPRE
(ACY. 


I win take one instance more. Let us see how, on the 
principles which I have becn laying do,vn and defcnding, 
the evidence lies for the Pope's Suprelnacy. 
As to this doctrine the question is this, ,yhcther there 
was not from the first a certain clement at work, or in 
existence, divinely sanctioned, 'which, for ccrtain reasons, 
did not at once show itself upon the surface of ecclesiastical 
7 Aug. de Xat. et Grat. 42. Ambros. Ep. 1, 4t', 
 2. In Psalm 118 1 
v. 3. de Instit. Virgo 50. Hier. in Is. xi. 1, contr. Pl'lag. ii. ,to Nil. Ep. i. 
p. 267. Antioch. np. Cyr. de Rect. Fill. p. 49. Ephr. Opp. S
'r. t. 3, p. GOi. 
J\ffi
. lImn. 45. Prod. Grat. ,'i. pp. 2
;;-228, p. GO, p. 179, lS(), ell. IG30. 
'l'heoùot. ap. Amphi1och. pp. 3D, &c. .Pulgeut. 8crm. 3, p. 12:>. Chryso1. 
8crm. 1.12. A striking- passage from another 
ermon of the last-u1f'l1tioncJ 
author, on the worùs U She cast in her mind what mëU1l1Cr of salutation," &c., 
may be adùcù: "QUrllltus sit Deus salis ignorat il1e, qui hnjug Virginis 
mcntrm non stupct, nnimum non miratur. Pavct cælu\n, tremunt Angeli, 
creutura non 8ustinet, natura non sufficit; et una puclhl sic Deu111 in 6ui 
pectoris capit, l"ecipit, oblectat hospitio, ut I"):1ccm terris, cælis glorinm, 
B:11\1tem pcnlitis, vituU1 morluis, terrenis cum cælcstibus parcutclam, ip5ius 
Dei cum carne commercinm, pro ipsâ ùomûs cxigat pensione, I")ro ipsius 
uteri merceÙt' conquil'at," &c. 8e1"111. 140. [St. Basil, St. Chrysostol11, find 
St. Cyril of Al('
audl'i
l sometimes speak. it is true, 111 n diHcrcnt tone; on 
this subject vid. "Letter to Dr. Pusey," Note iii., Dilf. of Angl. \'01. 2.] 
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affairs, and of which events in the fourth century are the 
development; and whether the evidence of its existence 
and operation, which does occur in the earlier centuries, 
be it nluch or little, is not j nst such as ought to occur upon 
such an hypothesis. 


2. 


For instance, it is true, St. Ignatius is silent in his 
Epistles on the subject of the Pope's authority; but if 
in fact that authority could not be in active operation 
then, such silence is not so difficult to account for as the 
silence of Seneca or Plutarch about Christianity itself, or 
of Lucian about the Ronutn people. St. Igna tins directed 
his doctrine according to the need. "!hile Apostles were on 
earth, there was the display neither of Bishop nor Pope j 
their power had no pr01ninence, as being exercised by 
A postles. In course of tilliC, first the po,ver of the Bishop 
displayed itself, and then the power of the Pope. 'VLell 
the Apostles were taken away, Christianity did not at once 
break into portions; yet separate localities Inight begin to 
be the scene of internal dissensions, and a local arbiter in 
conE;equence would be wanted. Christians at home did 
not yet quarrel with Christians abroad; they quarrelled at 
lIonle aI110ng themselves. St. Igl1a tius applied the fitting 
rClnedy. The SacI'amentu1n Unitatis was acknowledged on 
all hands; the mode of fulfilliug and the means of secunng 
it ,voulc1 vary with the occasion; and the determination of 
its essence, its seat, und its laws would be a gradual supply 
fur a gradual necèssity. 


8. 
This is but natural, and is parallel to instances which 
happen daily, and may be 80 considered without prejudice to 
the divine right whether of the Episcopate or of the Papacy. 
!t is 
 coronIon occurrence for a quarrel and a lawsuit to 
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bring out the state of tbe la,v, and then the 1110St unexpcctccl 
results often follow. St. Peter's prerogati vo ,vould rClllain 
a mere letter, till the complication of ecclesiastical Jnatters 
became the cause of ascertaining it. \Vhile Christians 
vere 
" of one heart and one soul," it would be suspenùed; love 
dispenses with laws. Christians knew that they nlust live 
in unity, and they were in unity; in what that unity con- 
slsteù, ho,v far they could proceed, as it were, in bending 
it, aud ,,-hat at length was tho point at which it broke, 
.was an irrelevant as well as unweicollle inquiry. Relatives 
ûften live together in happy ig-norance of their respective 
rights and propertics, till a father or a hu
hnnd dies; and 
then they find thenlsclvcs against their ,vill in scparate 
interests, and on divergent courses, and dare not move 
,,-ithout legal ,ld viscr9. .A gain, the cuse is conceivable of a 
corporat.ion or an Acadclllical body, going on for centuries 
in the perfonnance of the routine-business which canle in its 
way,and preserving a good understanding bchve('n its mem- 
LeI's, with statutes almost a dead letter nnd no prer.cdents to 
c
plain tIle}u, and the rights of its various class('s and 
functions undefiued,-then of its being suddenly thrown 
back by the force of circulnst::lnces upon the question of 
its forIllal character as a body politic" Hnd in consequen('o 
developing in the relation of gOTcrnors and govcrned. 
The 1"l'galia Petri Inight sleep, as HIe power of a Chancellor 
has slept; not as an obso1ete, for t.heynrycr had beéll carried 
into cffect, but as a. Jnysterious privilege, which was not 
understood; as un unfulfilled prophecy. 1;01' St. Ignatius 
to 
p('ak of Popes, wben it was a nlutter of Bishops, would 
have been 1ike senòing an army to arrest a housebreaker. 
The Bishop's power indeed was from God, and the Pope's 
could be DO more; he, as well as the Pope, was our Lord}s 
representative, and had a sacralnental office. but I am 
speaking, not of the intrinsic sanctity or divinity of such 
an office, but of its duties. 
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4. 
When the Church, then, was thrown upon her own 
resources, first local disturbances gave exercise to Bishops, 
and next ecumenical disturbances gave exercise to Popes; 
and whether communion with the Pope was necessary for 
Catholicity would not and could not be debated till a sus- 
pension of that communion had actually occurred. It is 
not a greater difficulty that St. Ignatius does not write to 
the Asian Greeks about Popes, than that St. Paul does not 
write to the Corinthians about Bishops. And it is a less 
difficulty that the Papal suprcluacy was not formally 
a.cknowledged in the second century, than that there was 
no fornlal ackno\vledgnlent on the part of the Church of 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity till the fourth. No 
doctrine is defined till it is violated. 
And, in like manner, it was natural for Christians to 
direct their course in matters of doctrine by the guidance 
of mere floating, and, as it were, endemic tradition, while 
it was fresh and strong; but in proportion as it languished, 
or was broken in particular places, did it beconle recessary 
to faU back upon its special homes, first the Apostolic Sees, 
and then the See of St. Peter. 


ð. 

[oreover, an international bond and a common authority 
could not be consolidated, were it ever so certainly pro- 
vided, while persecutions lasted. If the Imperial Power 
checked the development of Councils, it availed also for 
keeping back the power of the Papacy. The Creed, thEt 
Canon, in like manner, both remained undefined. The 
Creed, the Canon, the Papacy, Ecumenical Councils, all 
began to form, as soon as the Empire relaxed its tyrannous 
oppression of the Church. And as it was natural that her 
monarchical power should display itself when tbe EJnpirc 
beçame Christian, so w?-s it natural also tbat furthe
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developments of that power should take place ,vhen that 
Empire fell. 
Ioreover, when the power of the IIoly See 
began to exert itself, disturbance and collision would be 
the necessary consequence. Of the Temple of Holomon, it 
was said that Ie neither hamnler, nor axe, nor any tool of 
iron was heard in the h
use" ,vhile it was in building.'" 
'.rhis is a type of the Church above; it ,vas otherwise with 
the Church below, whether in the instance of Popes or 
Apostles. In cither case, a new power had to be defined; 
as St. Paul had to plead, nay, to strive for his apostolic 
authority, and enjoined St. TirHothy, as ni
hop of Ephe
us, 
to let no man despise him: so Popes too have not there- 
fore been ambitious because they did not establish their 
authority without a struggle. It was natural that 1)01)"- 
crates should oppose St. Victor; and nat.ural too that St. 
Cyprian should both extol the Sce of St. Peter, ).ct resist 
it when he thought it went beyond its province. And at 
11 later day it was natural thu.t Emperors should rise in 
indignation ngaiIJst it; and natural, on the other hand, 
that it should take higher ground with a younger po,ver 
than it had taken with an elder and tilne-honoured. 


6. 


We Inay follow Barrow here without reluctance, except 
in his imputation of motivcs. 
u In the first times," he SdYS, "while the Emperors 
were pagans, their [tho Popes'] pretences ,vere suited to 
their condition" and could not soar high; they ,yere not 
then so mad as to pretend to any telnporal POWfl', and a 
pittance of spiritual eminency did content them." 
Again: "The state of the most primitive Church did 
not well ndnlit such an universal sovereignty. For that 
did consist of snlall bodies inèoherclltly situated, and scat- 
tered about in very distant places, and consequently unfit 
to be modeUcq. into onc politic
l 8ocjety 1 or t9 be governed 
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by one head, especiaIJy considering their condition under 
persecution and poverty. 'Vhat convenient resort for 
direction or justice could a few distressed Christians in 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Parthia, India, l\fosopotamia, Syria J 
Armenia, Cappadocia, and other parts, have to Rome! " 
Again: "\Vhereas no point avowed by Christians could 
be so apt to raise offence and jealousy in pagans against 
our religion as this, ,vhich setteth up a power of so vast 
extent and huge influence; wh8reas no novelty could be 
more surprising or startling than the creation of an 
universal empire over the consciences and religious practices 
of men; whereas also this doctrine could not be but very 
eonspicuous and glaring in ordinary practice, it is pro- 
digious that all pagans should not loudly 
xclaim against 
it," that is, on the supposition that the Papal power really 
was then in actual exercise. 
And again: "It is most prodigious that, in the disputes 
managed by the Fathers against heretics, the Gnostics, 
V alentinians, &c. J they should not, even in tho first place, 
ullege and urge the sentence of the uni versal past.or and 
judge, as a most evidently conclusive argU111ent, as the 
most efficacious and cornpendious method of convincing and 
silencing them." 
Once more: "Even Popes themselves have shiftea their 
pretences, and varied in style, according to the different 
circumstances of time, and their variety of humours, 
designs, interests. In time of prosperity) and upon advan- 
tage, when they might safely do it, any Pope alrnost would 
talk high and assun1e much to hin1sclf; but ,vhen they were 
low, or stood in fear of powerful contradiction, cv
n the 
boldest Popes would speak subn1issiyely or moderately." 8 
On the whole, supposing the power to be divinely 
bestowed, yet in the first instance more or less dormant., a 
hi8tory could not be traced out more probable, more suitable 
fJ rope's surrem. ed. 1836. p
. 26, 
7, 
67, 171! 22,? 
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to that hypothesis, than the actual course of the con- 
troversy which took place age after age upon the Papal 
supremacy. 
7. 
It will be said that all this is a theory. Ccrtainly it is: 
it is a theory to account for facts dS they lie in the history, 
to account for 80 tUlIeTl bl'ing told us about the Pupal 
authority in early titHes, and Dot Dlore; a theory to recon- 
cile ,vhat is and what is not recorded about it; und, w'hieh 
is the principal point, a theory to conllPct tho wort!::; and 
nets of tho i\ntl'-nicclle Church ,vith that anteccdcnt pro- 
bability of a nlonal'chical principle ill the Divine t;chemc, 
and that actual e
cmplificatioll of it in the fourth cent ury, 

'hich forTlls their presunlptive interpretation. All depends 
on the strength of that presumption. Supposing thero be 
otbCJ'''Tjse good retlson for buying tlwt the l)apal Suprcmacy 
is part of Christianity, there is nothing in the carly history 
of the Church to contradict it. 


8. 
It follows to inquire in \\ hat this pre
ulnption consists ( 
It has, as I have said, two parts, the anteccdcnt probability 
of a Popedoln, and the nct ual state of the Post-Ilicene 
Church. The former of these rea
ons has unavoidably 
been touched upon ill what hus preceded. It i
 the 
a bsolute need of a tllonarchif'al power in the Church ,vhieh 
is our ground for anticipating it. .A. political body cannot 
exist without goverllnlcnt., and the larger is the body the 
more concentrated must the govennuent be. If the whole 
of Christendom is to fonn one I{ingdom, one head is 
essential; at least this is the experience of eighteen 
hundred years. As the Church grew into forn], so did the 
power of the Pope develope; and wherover the Pope has 
been renounced, decay and division lU1.ve been the conse- 
quence. 'tVe know of no ot.her way of preserving tho 
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SacraJJlcn!lon Un ita lis, but a centre of unity. The Nesto- 
rians have had their "Catholicu8;" the Lutherans of 
Prussia have their general superintendent; even the 
Independents, I believe, have had an overs<,er in their 
Missions. The Anglican Church affords an observable 
illustration of this doctrine. 
t\s her prospects have opened 
and her COIllIDunion extended, the See of Canterbury has 
become the natural centre of her operations. It has at 
the present time jurisdiction in t.he 1\Icc1iterranean, at 
Jerusalem, in Hindostan, in North America, at the .Anti- 
podes. It has been the organ of communication, when a 
Priule l\Iinister wOllld force the Church to a redist.ribution 
of her property, or a Protestant Sovereign abroad would 
bring her into friendly relations with his own conlIDunion. 
Eyes have been lifted up thit.her in times of perplexity j 
thither have addresses been directed and deputations sent. 
Thence issue the legal decisions, or the declarations in Par- 
lianlent, or the letters, or the private interpositions, which 
shape the fortunes of the Church, and are the moving 
influence within her separate dioceses. It Illl1st be so; 
no Church can do without its Pope. 'Ye see before 
our eyes the cent.ralizing process by which the See of St. 
Peter became the Sovereign Head of Christendom. 
If such be the nature of the case, it is itnpossible, if we 
may so speak reverently, that an Infinite 'Visdom, "Thich 
sees the end frotTI the beginning, in decreeing the rise of 
an universal Empire, should not have decreed the develop- 
ment of a sovereign ruler. 

Ioreover, aU this must be viewed in the light of the 
general probability, so much insisted on above, that doctrine 
cannot but develope as time proceeds and need arises, and 
that its developrnen ts are parts of the Divine system, and 
that therefore it is lawful, or rather necessary, to interpret 
the words and deeds of the earlier Church by the deter. 
minate teaching of the later. 
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9. 
And, on the other hand, as the counterpart of these 
anticipations, we arc met by certain announcemcnts in 
Scripture, more or less obscure and needing a conlIDcnt, 
and claiulcd by the Pal)al See as having their fulfilment 
in itself. Such are the words, "Thou art 11cter, and upon 
this rock I ,,'ill build ::\Iy Church; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it, and I will give unto fj'hec the 
Keys of the Kingdolll of IT eLl ren." .it gain: "l
eeù 
Iy 
lambs, feed My sheep." Anù (C Satan hath desired to have 
you; I have prayed for thee) anù when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren." Such, t J) aro various other 
indications of the Divine purpose us regarùs St. Peter, 
too weak in tbCluselves to be insisted on separately, but 
not without a confirulatory power; such as his new 
n
unc) his walking on the sea, his l11Ìraculous draugl1t 
of fishes on two occa
ions, our Lorù's preaching out of 
hi
 boat, and Ilia appearing first to hilll after Ilis resur- 
rection. 
It should be ohserved, J)1oreo\"cr) tl)at a sin1ilar pronlise 
was D1aùe by the patriarch Jacob to Judah: "Thou art be 
wholn thy brethren shaH praise: tbe sceptre shall not 
depart frolH Judah till Shiloh COnl{\ j" Jct th is pronli
c 
was not fulfilled for perhaps eight L ulldred )"<:ar8, during 
which long period we hear little or nothing of the triLc 
descended frotH hirn. In like nlunner, U On this rock I 
will build lIyChurch," "I give unto thee the Keys," "Feed 

Iy sheep," are not preccpts mercly, but prophecies and 
prollli:scs, promises to be accoll}plishcc1 by IIim who Jnade 
thcln, prophecies to be fulfillcd according to the need, and 
to be illterpreted by the cvent,-by the history, that is, of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, tbough they had a partial 
fulfihllcnt even in the preceding period, and a still more 
noble development in the middle ages. 
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10. 
A partial fulfihnent, or at least indications of what was 
to be, there certainly were in the first age. Faint one by 
one, at least they are various, and are found in writers of 
many tiules and countries, and thereby illustrative of each 
other, and forming a body of proof. Thus St. Clement, in 
the name of the Church of Rome, writes to the Corinthians, 
when they were without a bishop; St. Ignatius of Antioch 
addresses the Roman Church, out of the Churches to which 
he writes, as "the Church, ,vhich has in dignity the first 
seat, of the city of the ROlnans,'" and implies that it 
was too high for his directing as being the Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. St. Polycarp of Smyrna has recourse to 
the Bishop of Rome on the question of Easter; the heretic 
Marcion, excommunicated in Pontus, betakes himself to 
ROlne; Soter, Bishop of Rome, sends alms, according to the 
custom of his Church, to the Churches throughout the empire, 
nnd,in the words ofEuscbius, "affectionately exhorted those 
who C
l1ne to ROD1e, as a father his children;" the 1\lon.. 
tanists from Phrygia come to Rome to gain the countenanCf! 
of its Bishop; Praxeas, from Asia, attempts the like, anll 
for a while is successful; St. Victor, Bishop of ROllie, 
t.hreatens to excommunicate the Asian Churches; St. 
Irenæus speaks of RODle as "the greatest Churcb, the most 
ancient, the Jnost conspicuous, and founded and established 
by Peter and Paul," appeals to its tradition, not in contrast 
indeed, but in preference to t11at of other Churches, and 
declares that "to this Church, every Church, that is, the 
faithful from every side must resort JJ or U must agree witl. 
it, propter jJotio1"en
 principalitateln." "0 Church, happy in 
its position," says Tertullian, "into which the Apostlts 
poured out, together with their blood, their whole doctrine;" 
and ehewhere, though in indignation and bitter mockery, 
he ca1l3 the Pope" the Pontifex Maxitnus, the Bishop of 
9 
Tl5' Ka1 ff'pOKcUJ1]Ta& ill TÓ7rlf/ XCAJp{ov 'PCAJfiaIClJJI. 
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Bishops." The presbyters of St. Diony::;ius, Bishop 01 
Alexandria, coulplain of his doctrine to St. Dionysius of 
Rome; the latter expostulates with him, and he explains. 
The Emperor .A.urelian leaves" to the nishop:i of Italy and 
of Rottlo" the decision, whethcr or not Paul of Salllosatn 
shall be dispossessed of tÌ\e see-house atA.ntioch; St. Cyprian 
speaks of Rome as U tho See of }1 e ter and the principal 
Church, whence the unity of the priesthood took its risc, . . 
whose faith has been COllill1Cnded by the .c\postles, to WhOlll 
faithlessness can bave no access j" St. St
phcn refuses to 
receive St. Cyprian's deputation, and separatc
 himself froln 
various Churche!.i of the East; Fortunatus and Felix, 
deposed by St. Cyprian, have recourse to llome; llasilides s 
deposed in Spain, betakes himself to ItoIue, and gains the 
ear of St. Stephen. 
11. 
St. Cyprian had his quarrel with the Roman See, but it 
appears he allows to it the title of the Ct Cathedra Petri," 
and even Firn1ilian i::; a witnebs that Rome claiJned it. Tn 
the fourth and fifth ccnturie
 this title and its logical re::;ults 
becallle pron1Ïncllt. Thus St. Julius (A.D. 342) remonstratcù 
by letter ,vith tbe Euscbian party for rI proceeding on 
their own authority ..is they pleased," and then, as he f'ays, 
"desiring to obtain our concurrence in their decisions, 
though we never condemned [Athallasius]. Kot so have 
the constitutions of Paul, not so have the traditions of the 
:Fathers directed; this is another fonD of procedur(', a novel 
practice. . . . For w l1ut ,\ye ha \'e received froD1 the blesseù 
Apo.stle Peter, that I signify to JOU; und I should not 
have written this, as declning that these things are mallife:st 
unto aU mell, had not these proceedings so disturbed us." 10 
St. Athanasiua, by preserving this protest., has given it his 
sanction. l\Ioreover, it is referred to by Socrates; and his 
uccount of it has the n10re force, because he happens to be 
10 Athau. lIi
t. 'Iracts. OIf. tr. p. 66. 
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incorrect ill the details, and therefore did not borro\v it 
from St. Athanasius: "J ulins wrote back," he says, "that 
they acted against the Canons, because they had not called 
him to the Council, the Ecclesiastical Canon command- 
ing that the Churches ought not to make Canons beside 
the will of the BisLop of Rome." I And Sozomen: "It 
was a sacerdotal law, to declare invalid whatever ,vas 
transacted beside the will of the Bishop of the Romans." 2 
On the other hand, the heretics themselves, whom St. 
Julius withstands, are obliged to acknowledge that Rome 
was" the School of the Apostles and the l\Ietropolis of 
orthodoxy from the beginning j" and two of their leaders 
(Western Bishops indeed) sonle years afterwards recanted 
their heresy before the Pope in terms of humble confession. 


12. 


Another Pope, St. Damasus, in his letter addressed to 
the Eastern Bishops against .A.pollinaris (A.D. 382), calls 
those Bishops his sons. "In that your charity pays the 
due reverence to the Apostolical See, ye profit yourselves 
the n10st, most honoured sons. For if, placed as we are 
in that Holy Church, in which the Holy Apostle sat and 
taught, how it becometh us to direct the hehn to which we 
have succeeded, ,ve nevertheless confess ourselves unequal 
to that honour; yet do ,ve therefore study as we may, if 
so be we may be able to attain to the glory of his blessed. 
ness." 3 "I speak," says St. J erOIne to the san10 St. 
})an1asus, ",vith the successor of the fisherman and the 
disciple of the Cross. I, following no one as my chief but 
Christ, aIn associated in conununion with thy blessedness, 
that is, with the See of Peter. I know that on that rock 
the Church is built. 'Vhosoever shall cat the Lamb out- 
side this H anse is profane; if a lllail be not in the Ark of 
1 RiSt. ii. 17. 2 Hist. iii. 10. 
3 Theod. Hist. v. 10. 
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Noe, he shall perish when the flood COInes in its power." 4 
St. 13a 1il entreats She Damasus to send persons to arbitrate 
hplv.reen tbe Churches of Asia Minor, or at least to 111ake a 
report on the authors of their troubles, und nallie the party 
with which the I)ope should hold c01nmunion. lC 'Ve arc 
ill no \vise asking anything new," he proceeds, "but what 
Wi.l8 custolnary with blessed and religiou
 men of forrner 
times, and especially with yourself. For we know, by 
tradition of our fathers of whon1 we have inquired, and 
from the information of writings still preservcd 
l1nong us, 
that Dioll)'sius, that 1l10st bless(\d Rishop, while he ,vas 
('>n1inent an10ng you for orthoc1o:xy and other virtues, sent 
letters of visitation to our Ch ureh at Cæsnrea, nnd of con- 

olation to our fathers, ,,'ith ranSOlners of our brethren 
frolll capti\'ity." In like Inanner, Alnbrosiaster, a PPlagian 
in his doctrine, which here is not to the IJurpose, 
peaks 
of the "Church bcing lÌoù's house, whose ruler at this 
t iU1C is I)anla
us.'" 


13. 


" 'Ve bear," says St. Siricius, another Pope (A.D. 385), 
"the burdcn of all who arc JulIen; yea, rather the blesseù 
A postle reter bearct h t hpn1 in us, who, us "pe trll
t, in all 
things protects and defpnds us the heirs of his goycrn- 
lnent." 6 And he in turn is confirnled by St. Optatus. 
" You cannot deny your 1
nowledgc," says the latter to 
Parn1enian, the Donatist, "that., in the city ROIne, on 
Peter first hath an Episcopal See been conferred, in which 
Peter sat, the head of all the 
\.postles, . . . in which one 
See unity might be preservcd by all, lest the other .A postles 
ghonld support their respective :)ees; in order that he 
Inight be at once a Achislnatic and a sinner, who against 
that one See (.;;:iJ1f}ulare1Jz) placed a second. Therefore that 
-I Cousb\ut, Epp. Pont. p. 546. ' In l1'im. iii. 14, !(). 
6 Coustant, p. 6
4. 
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one See (unicanl), which is the first of the Church's pre- 
rogatives, Peter filled first; to whom succeeded l..inus; to 
Linus, Clement; to Clement, &c., &c. . . . to Damasus, 
Siricius, who at this day is associated with us (8ocius), 
together with whom the whole world is in accordance with 
us, in the one bond of communion, by the intercourse of 
letters of peace." 7 
Another Pope: "Diligently and congruously do ye 
consult the arcana of the Apostolical dignity," says St. 
Innocent to the Council of Milevis (A.D. 417), (, the dignity 
of him on whom, beside those things which are without, 
falls the care of all the Churches; following the form of 
the ancient rule, which you know, as well as I, has been 
preserved always by the whole world." 8 Here the Pope 
appeals, as it were, to the Rule of Vincenti us ; while St. 
Augustine bears 'witness that he did not outstep his Prero.. 
gative, for, giving an account of this and another letter, 
he says," He [ the Pope] answered us as to all these 
matters as it was religious and becoming in the :Bishop of 
the Apostolic See." 9 
Another Pope: "'V e have especial anxiety about all 
persons," says St. Celestine (A,D. 425), to the lllyrian 
Bishops, "on whom, in the holy Apostle Peter, Christ 
conferred the necessity of making all men our care, \vhen 
He gave him the Keys of opening and shutting." And 
St. Prosper, his contemporary. confirms him, when he calls 
Rome ,e the seat of Peter, which, being made to the world 
the head of pastoral honour, possesses by religion what it 
does not possess by arms;" and Viticent of Lerins, wheB 
he calls the Pope "the head of the world." 1 
14. 
Another Pope: "Blessed Peter," says St. I.Jeo (A,f). 
440, &c.), "hath not desprted the helm of the Church 


7 ii. 3. 
, Ep. 186
 2. 


8 Constant, pp. 896, 1061 
J. De In,grat. 2. Common. 41. 

t 
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which he had assumed. . . His power lives and his 
authority is pre-eminent in his See." I U That immove... 
ableness, which, from the Rock Christ, he, when made a 
rock, received, has been communicated also to his heirs." S 
And as St. Atbanasius and the Eusebians, by their con- 
temporary testimonies, confirm St. Julius; and St. Jerome, 
St. Basil; and Ambrosiaster, St. Damasu8; and St. Optatu8, 
St. Siriciu8; and St. Augustine, St. Innocent; and St. 
Prosper and Vincent, St. Celestine; so do St. Peter 
Chrysologus, and the Council of Chalcedon confirm St. 
Leo. 'e Blessed Peter," Bays ChrysologUB, "\\"ho lives and 
presides in his own See, supplies truth of faith to those 
who seek it.'" And the Ecumenical Council ofChalcedon, 
addressing St. Leo respecting Dioscorus, Bishop of Alex- 
and ria: 
e He extends his Jnadness even against him to 
whom the custody of the vineyard has been committed by 
the Saviour, that is, against thy Apostolical holiness.'" 
But the instance of St. Leo wiU occur again in a. later 
Ohapter. 


15. 
The RCts of t,he fourth century speak a8 strongly 88 ltA 
words. We Inay content ourselves here with Barrow's 
admissions :- 
II The Pope's power," he SllYS, "was much amplified by 
the import.unity of persons co..ldclnned or extruded from 
their places, ,vhether upon just accounts, or 'wrongfully, 
and by faction; for they, finding no other more hopeful 
place of refuge and redress, did often apply to him: for 
what will not men do, whither ,,,ill not they go in straits? 
Thus did Marcion go to Rome, dnd sue for admission to 
communion there. So Fortunatus and Felicissimus in 
St. Cyprian, being condemned in .\fric, did fly to ROlne 
2 
erm Dl> Natal. iii. 3. a Ibid. \. 4. 
· Ep. Rd Eutycb. fin. S ConcH. Hard. t. ii. 1'. 656. 
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for shelter; of which absurdity St. Cyprian doth so com- 
plain. So likewise 
fartianus and Basilides in St. Cyprian, 
being outed of their Sees :for having lapsed from the 
Christian profession, did fly to Stephen for succour, to be 
restored. So Maximus, the Cynic, went to Rome, to get 
a confirmation of his election at Constantinople. So 1tlar- 
cellus, being rejected for heterodoxy, went thither to get 
attestation to his orthodoxy, of which St. Basil complaineth. 
So Apiarus, being condemned in Afric for his crimes, did 
appeal to Rome. And, on the other side, Athanasius being 
with great partiality condemned by the Synod of Tyre; 
Paulus and other bishops being extruded from their 
sees for orthodoxy; St. Chrysostom being condemned and 
expelled by Theophilus and his complices; Flavianus 
being deposed by Dioscorus and the Ephesine synod; 
Theodoret being condemned by the same; did cry out for 
help to Rome. Chelidonius, Bishop of Besançon, being 
deposed by Hilarius of ArIes for crime, did fly to Pope 
Leo." 
Again: Ie Our adversaries do oppose some instances of 
popes meddling in the con
t.itution of bishops; as, Pope 
Leo I. saith, that Anatoliu
 did C by the favour of his 
assent obtain the bishopric of Constantinople.' The same 
Pope is alleged as having confirmed 
Iaximus of Antioch. 
The Rame cloth write to the Bishop of Thessalonica, his 
vicar, that he should' confirm the elections of bishops by 
his authority.' He also confirmed Donatus, an African 
bishop :-' We will that Donatus preside over the Lord's 
flock, upon condition that he remember to Bend us an 
account of his faith.' . . Pope Damasus did confirm the 
ordination of Peter Alexandrinus." 


16. 


And again: 'c The Popes indeed in the fourth cpntury 
began to practise a fine trick, very 
eryiceable to the 
M 2 
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enlargement of their power; which was to confer on 
certain bishops, as occasion served, or for continuance, the 
title of their vicar or lieutenant, thereby pretending to 
impart authority to them; whereby they were enabled for 
performance of divers things, \vhich otherwise by their 
own episcopal or metropolitical power they could not 
perform. By which device they did engage such bishops 
to such a dependence on them, whereby they did promote 
the papal authority in provinces, to the oppression of the 
ancient rights and liberties of bishops and synods, doing 
what they pleased under pretence of this vast power com- 
municated to them; and for fear of being displaced, or 
out of affection to their favourer, doing what might serve 
to advance the papacy. Thus did Pope Celestine con- 
8t.itute Cyril in hi
 room. Po
 Leo üppointed AnatoliuB 
of Constantinople; Pope Felix, 
\cacius of Constantinople. 
. . . . Pope Simplicius to Zeno, Bishop of Seville: I 'Ve 
thought it convenient that you should be held up by the 
vicariat authority of our see.' 
o rli{l Siricius and his 
8uccessor6 constitute the bishops of 1'hessalonica to be their 
vicars in the diocese of Illyricum, wherein being then 8 
member of the western empire they had caught a special 
jurisdiction; to which Pope Leo did refer in those words, 
which sometimes are impertinently alleged with reference 
to all bishops, but concern only Anastasius, Bishop of 
Thessalonica: ' We have entrusted thy charity to be in 
our stead; so that thou art called into part of the solicitude, 
not into plenitude of the authority! So did PopeZosimu8 
bestow a like pretence of vicarious power upon the Bishop 
of Aries, which city was the seat of the temporal exarch 
in GauL" ð 


17. 
blore ample te8t.imony for the Papal Supremacy, as now 
6 Barrow on the Supremacy, ed. 1836, pp. 263, 331, 384. 
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professed by Roman Catholics, is scarcely necessary than 
what is contained in these passages; tbe simple question 
is, whether the clear light of the fourth and fifth centuries 
may be fairly taken to interpret to U8 the dim, though 
definite, outlines traced in the preceding. 



PART II. 


DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENTS 
\TIEWED I
ELA'TIVELY TO DOCTRINAL 
CORRUPTIONS. 



CHAPTER V. 


GENUINE DEVELOP
IENTS CONTRASTED WITH 
CORRUPTIONS. 


I HAVE been engaged in drawing out the positive and 
direct argument in proof of the intimate connexion, or 
rather oneness, with primitive Apostolic teaching, of the 
body of doctrine known at this day by the name of Catholic, 
and professed substantially both by Eastern and Western 
Christendom. That faith is undeniably the historical 
continuation of the religious system, which bore the name 
of Catholic in the eighteenth century, in the seventeenth, 
in the sixteenth, and so back in every preceding century, 
till we arrive at the first ;-undeniably the successor, the 
representative, the heir of the religion of Cyprian, Basil, 
Ambrose and Augustine. The only question that can be 
raised is whether the said Catholic faith, as now held, is 
logically, as well as historically, the representative of the 
ancient faith. This then is the subject, to which I have 
as yet addressed myself, and I have maintained that 
modern Catholicism is nothing else but simply the legiti- 
mate growth and complement, that is, the natural and 
necessary development, of the doctrine of the early church, 
and that its divine authority is included in the divinity of 
Christianity. 


2. 
So far I have gone, but au in1portant objection presents 
itself for distinct consideration. It may be said in answer 
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to me that it is not enough that a certain large system of 
doctrine, such as that which goes by the name of Catholic, 
should admit of being referred to beliefs, opinions, and 
usuges ,,
hich prevailed among the first Christians, in order 
to my having a logical right to include a reception of the 
later teaching in the reception of the earlier; that an intel- 
lectual development may be in one sensa natural, and yet 
untrue to its original, as diseuses come of nature, yet are 
the destruction, or rather the negation of health; that the 
causes which stimulate the growth of ideas may also disturb 
and deform them; and that Christianity might indeed have 
been intended by its Divine Author for a wide expansion of 
the ideas proper to it, and yet this great benefit hindered 
by the evil birth of cognate errors which acted as its counter.. 
feit; in a word, that \vhat I have called developments in 
the ROlnan Church are nothing more or less than what 
used to be called her corruptions; and that new names do 
not destroy old grievances. 
This is w hat may be said, and I acknowledge its force: 
it becomes necessary in consequence to assign certain 
characteristics of faithful developments, which none but 
faithful developments hbve, and the presence of which 
serves as a test to discritninate between them and corrup- 
tions. This I at once proceed to do, and I shall begin by 
determining what 8 corruption is, and why it cannot 
rightly be called, and how it fJ.iffers from, a development. 


3. 


To find then what a corl.uption or perversion of the truth 
is, let us inquire what the word means, when used literally of 
material substances. Now it is plain, first of all, that 8 
corruption is a word attaching to organized matters only; 
a stone may be crushed to powder, but it cannot be cor. 
rupted. Corruption, on the contrary, is the breaking up of 
life, preparatory to its termination. This resolution of u 
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body into its component parts is the stage before its disso- 
lution; it begins when life has reached its perfection, and 
it is the sequel, or rather the continuation, of that process 
towards perfection, being at the same time the reversal and 
undoing of what went before. Till this point of regression 
is reached, the body has a function of its own, and a direc- 
tion and aim in its action, and a nature with laws; these 
it is now losing, and the traits and tokens of former years; 
and with them its vigour and powers of nutrition, of aS8imi. 
latiol1, and of self-reparation. 


4. 
Taking this analogy as a guide, I venture to set down 
seven Notes of varying cogency, independence and appli- 
cability, to discriminate healthy developments of an idea 
from its state of corruption and decay, as follows :- There 
is no corruption if it retains one and the same type, the 
same principles, the same organization; if its beginnings 
anticipate its subsequent phases, and its later phenomena 
protect and subserve its earlier; if it has a power of assimi- 
lation and revival, and a vigorous action from first to last. 
On these tests I shall now enlarge, nearly in the order in 
which I have enumerated them. 


SECTION I. 


FIRST NOTE OF A GENUINE DEVRLOFMENT. 
PRESERV ATIO
 OF TYPE. 


This is readily suggested by the analogy of ph ysica1 
growth, which is such that the parts and proportions of 
the developed form, however altered, correspond to those 
which belong to its rudiments. The adult animal has the 
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Barne make, as it had on its birth; young birds do not 
grow into fishes, nor does the ohild degenerate into the 
brute, wild or domestic, of which he is by inheritance 
lord. Vincenti us of Lerins adopts this illustration in 
distinct reference to Ohristian doctrine. "Let the soul's 
religion," he says, "imitpte the law of the body, which, as 
years go on, developes indeed and opens out its due propor- 
tions, and J'et remains identically what it was. Small arl
 
a baby's limbs, a. youth's are larger, yet they are the 
Rame." a 


2. 


In like manner every calling or offi e has its own type, 
which those who fill it are bound to maintain; and to deviate 
frunl t1lt
 type in uny material point i8 to relinquish the 
C"ulling. Thus both Chaucer and Goldsn1Îth have drawll 
pictures of It true parish priest; these differ in details, but 
on the whole they agree together, &.nd are one in such 
t!pnse, that sensuality, or ambition, must be considered û 
forfeiture of that high title. 'fhose magistrates, again, are 
called "corrupt," who are guided in their judgments by 
love of lucre or respect of persons, for the administration 
of justice is their essential function. Thus collegiate or 
monastic bodies lose their claim to their endowments or 
their buildings, 88 being relaxed and degenerate, if they 
negfect their statutes or their Rule. Thus, too, in political 
history, a mayor of the palace, such as he became in tbe 
person of Pepin, was no faithful development of the office 
he filled, as originally intended and established. 


8. 
In like manner, it has been argued by a late writer, 
whethar fairly or not does 110t interefera with the illustl"u- 
tion, that the miraculous \'ision and dream of th(j J
aLanln) 
1 Commonit.29. 
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could not have really taken place, as reported by Eusebius, 
because it is counter to the original type of Christianity. 
"For the :first time," he says, on occasion of Constantine's 
introduction of the standard into his armies, "the meek 
and peaceful Jesus became a God of battle, and the Cross, 
the holy sign of Christian Redemption, a banner of bloody 
strife. . . . . This was the first ad vance to the military 
Christianity of the middle ages, a modification of the pure 
religion of the Gospel, if directly opposed to its genuine 
principles, still apparently indispensable to the social 
progress of men." 2 
On the other hand, a popular leader may go through a 
variety of professions, he may court parties and break 
with them, he may contradict himself in words, and undo 
his own measures, yet there nlay be a steady fulfilment of 
certain objects, or adherence to certain plain doctrines, 
which gives a unity to his career, and ilnpresses on 
bE:'holders an image of directness and large consistency 
which shows a fidelity to his type from first to last. 


4. 


However, as the last instances suggest to us, this unity 
of type, characteristic as it is of faithful developments, 
must not be pressed to the extent of denying all variation, 
nay, considerable alteration of proportion and relation, as 
time goes on, in the parts or aspects of an idea. Great 
changes in outward appearance and internal harmony 
occur in the instance of the animal creation itself. The 
fledged bird differs much from its rudimental form in the 
egg. The butterfly is the development, but not in any 
sense the image, of the grub. The whale claims a place 
among mammalia, though we might fancy that, as in the 
child's game of catscradle, some strange introsusception 
had been permitted, to make it so like, yet so contrary, to 
2 .Milman, Christ. 
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the aniJna.ls with which it i8 itself classed. And, in like 
manner, if beasts of prey were once in paradise, and feil 
upon grass, tbey must have presented bodily phenomena 
Tery different from the structure of muscles, claws, teeth, 
and viscera which now fit them for a carnivorous existence. 
Eutychiu8, Patriarch of Constantinople, on his death-bed, 
grasped his own hand and said, "I confess that in this 
fleRh we shall all rise aga.in;" yet flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdorn of God, and a glorified body has 
attributcs incompatible with its pre8ent condition on 
earth. 


ð. 



rore subtle still and mysterious are the variations 
which are consistent or not inconsistent with identity in 
political and religiou8 developments. The Catholic doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity has ever been accused by here- 
tics of interfering with that of the Divine Unity out of 
".hich it grew, and even believers will at first sight con- 
sider that it tends to obscure it. Yet Petavius 8ays, "I 
will affirrn, what perhapR will surprise the reader, that that 
distinction of Per:5ons which, in regard to IJroprietalc8 is in 
reality Inost great, is 80 far from disparaging the Unity 
and Simplicity of God that thi8 very real distinction 
especially avails for the doctrine that God i8 One and 
most Simple.'" 
Again, A\riu8 asserted that the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity was not able to comprehend the First, 
whereas Eunomius's characteristic tenet was in an 
opposite direction, viz., that not only the Son, but that all 
men could comprehend God; yet no one can doubt that 
Eunomianism was a true development, not a corruption of 
Aria ni8ll1. 
The same man ma.y run through various philosophieR 
I De Deo, ii. 4, i 8. 
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or beliefs, which are in themselves irreconcilable, without 
inconsistency, since in him they may be nothing more 
t.han accidental instruments or expressions of what he is 
inwardly:from first to last. The political doctrines of the 
modern Tory resemble those of the primitive Whig; 
.et 
few will deny that the Whig and Tory characters have 
each a discriminating type. Calvinism has changed into 
Unitarianism: yet this need not be called a corruption, 
even if it be not, strictly speaking, a development; for 
Harding, in controversy with Jewell, surmised the coming 
change three centuries since, and it has occurred not in one 
country, but in many. 


6. 


The history of national character supplies an analogy. 
rather than an instance strictly in point; yet there is so 
close 8 connexion between the development of minds and 
of ideas that it is allowable to refer to it here. Thus we 
find England of old the most loyal supporter, and England 
of late the most jealous enemy, of the Holy See. As 
great a change is exhibited in France, once the eldest 
born of the Church and the flower of her knighthood, now 
democratic and lately infidel. Yet, in neither nation, 
can these great changes be well called corruptions. 
Or again, let us reflect on the ethical vicissitudes of the 
chosen people. How different is their grovelling and 
cowardly temper on leaving Egypt from the chivalrous 
spirit, as it may be called, of the age of David, or, again, 
from the bloody fanaticism which braved Titus and 
Hadrian! In what contrast is that impotence of mind 
which gave way at once, and bowed the knee, at the very 
sight of a pagan idol, with the stern iconoclasm and 
bigoted nationality of later Judaisn1! How startling the 
apparent absence of what} would be called t.alent in tbis 
people during t.heir supernatural Dispensation" compared 
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with the gifts of mind which various witnesses assign to 
them now r 


7. 


And, in like manner, ideas may remain, when the ex- 
pression of them is indefinitely varied; and we cannot 
determine whether a professed development is truly 8uch 
or not, ,vithout 80rne further knowledge than an experience 
of the mere fact of this variation. Nor will our instinctive 
feelings serve as a criterion. It must have been an extreme 
shock to St. Peter to be told he must slay and eat beasts, un- 
clean as well fiS clean, though such a comnland was implied 
already in that füith which he held and taught; a shock, 
which a single effort, or a 
hort period, or the force of 
reason would not suffice to overcolne. Nay, it may happen 
that a reprcAcntution which varics from its original may 
be felt as moro true and faithful than one which has more 
pretensions to be exact. So it i8 with tuany 8 portrait 
which is not striking: at first look, of course, it di8- 
appoints U8; but when we are fami1iar with it, we see in 
it what we could not see at fir8t, and prefer it, not to a 
perfect likenes8, but to many a sketch which is so precise 
as to be 8 caricature. 


8. 


On the other hand, real perversions and corruptions arb 
often not so unlike externally to the doctrine from which 
they conle, as are change8 which are consistent with it 
and true developments. When Rome changed frolll a 
Republic to an Empire, it was a real alteration of polity, 
or what may be called a corruption; yet in appearance 
the change was sluall. The old offices or functions of 
government remained: it was only that the Ilnperator, or 
Commander in Chief, concentrated them in his own per- 
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son. Augustus was Consul and Tribune, Supreme Pontiff 
and Censor, and the Imperial rule was, in the \vords of 
Gibbon, U an absolute monarchy disguised by the forms of 
8 common\vealth." On the other hand, when the dis- 
simulation of Augustus was exchanged for the ostentation 
of Dioclesian, the real alteration of constitution was trivial, 
but the appearance of change was great. Instead of plain 
Consul, Censor, and Tribune, Dioclesian became Dominus 
or King, assumed the diadem, and threw around him the 
forms of a court. 
Nay, one cause of corruption in religion is the refusal 
to follow the course of doctrine as it moves on, and an 
obstinacy in the notions of the past. Certainly: as we 
see conspicuously in the history of the chosen race. The 
Samaritans who refused to add the Prophets to the Law, 
and the Sadducees who denied a truth which was covertly 
taught in the Book of Exodus, were in appearance only 
faithful adherents to the primitive doctrine. Our Lord 
found His people precisians in their obedience to the 
letter; He condemned them for not being led on to its 
spirit, that is, to its developments. The Gospel is the 
development of the Law; yet what difference seems wider 
than that which separates the unbending rule of Moses 
from the "grace and truth" which "came by J eSU8 
Christ P " Samuel had of old time fancied that the tall 
Eliab was the Lord's anointed; and Jesse had thought 
David only fit for the sheepcote; and when the Great 
King came, He was "as a root out of a dry ground;" but 
strength came out of weakness, and out of the strong 
sweetness. 
So it is in the case of our friends; the most obse- 
quious are not always the truest, and seeming cruelty is 
often genuine affection. We know the conduct of the 
three daughters in the drama towards the old king. She 
who had found her love "more l'icher than her tongue," 
N 
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and could not "heave her heart into her mouth," was 
in the event alone true to ber father. 


9. 
An idea then does not always bear about it the same 
external image; this circumstance, however, has no force 
to weaken the argulnent for it
 substantial identity, as 
drawn from its external sameness, when such sameness 
remains. On the contrary, for that very reason, unify 

f" t]/pe becomes so much the surer guarantee of the 
healthiness and soundne
8 of developments, when it is 
persistently preserved in spite of their number or 
importance. 


SECTION II. 


SECOND NOTE. CONTINUITY OF PRINCIPl.ES. 
As in matbelnatical creations figures are formed on di.s- 
tinct formulæ, which are the laws under which they are 
developed, so it is in ethical and political subjects. Doc- 
trines expand variously according to the mind, individual 
or social, into which they are received; and the peculiari... 
ties of the recipient are the regulating p01\
er, the law, the 
organization, or, 8.S it lnay be called, the form of the 
developluent. The life of doctrines may be said to COllSi8t 
in the law or priuciple which they embody. 
Principles are abstract and general, doctrines relate to 
facts; doctrines develope, and principles at first sight do 
not; doctrines grow and are enlarged, principles are per- 
manent; doctrines are intellectual, and principles are more 
immediately ethical and practical. Systems live in prin- 
oiples and represent doctrines. Personal responsibility is a 
principle, the Being of a. God is a doctrine; from that 
doctrine all theology has come in due course, whereas that 
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principle is not clearer under the Gospel than in paradise, 
and depends, not 9n belief in an .Almighty Governor, but 
on conSCIence. 
Yet the difference between the two sometimes merely 
exists in our mode of viewing them; and what is a doctrine 
in one philosophy is a principle in another. Personal 
responsibility may be made a doctrinal basis, and develope 
into Arminianism or Pelagianism. Again, it may be 
discussed whether infallibility is a principle or a doctrine 
l)f the Church of Rome, and dogmatism a principle or 
doctrine of Christianity. Again, consideration for the poor 
is a doctrine of the Church considered as a religious body, 
and a principle when she is viewed as a political power. 
Doctrines stand to principles, as the definitions to the 
axioms and postulates of mathematics. Thus the 15th and 
17th propositions of Euclid's book I. are developments, not 
of the three first axioms, which are required in the proof, 
but of the definition of a right angle. Perhaps the per- 
plexity, which arises in the mind of a beginner, on learning 
the early propositions of the second book, arises from these 
being more prominently exemplifications of axioms than 
developments of definitions. He looks for developmentB 
from the definition of the rectangle, and finds but various 
particular cases of the general truth; that u the whole is 
equal to 'its parts." 


2. 
It might be expected that the Catholic principles ,vouid 
De later in development than the Catholic doctrines, inas- 
much as they lie deeper in the mind, and are assumptions 
rather than objective professions. This has been the 
case. The Protestant controversy has mainly turned, or is 
turning, on one or other of the principles of Catholicity; 
and to this day the rule of Scripture Interpretation, 
the doctrine of Inspiration, the relation of Faith to Reason
 
N 2 
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rnoral rèsponRibi1ity, pri vattj j udglllon t, inherent grace, the 
seat of iufallibiiity, relnain, I suppose, more or le:38 unùo- 
veloped, or, at least, undefined, by the Church. 
Doctrines stand to principles, if it may be said without 
fancifulness, U
 fecundity viewed relatively to generation, 
though this analogy must not be strained. Doctrines are 
developed by the operation of principles, and develope 
variously uccording to those principles. Thus a b('lief in 
the tran8itivenes
 of \vorldly goods leads the Epicurean to 
enjoyment, and the ascetic to mortification; and, from their 
common doctrine of the sin fulness of matter, the Alexan- 
drian Gnostics became sen
ualists, and the Syrian dpvotees. 
The same philosophical elements, received into a certain 
sensibility or insensibility to sin and its consequences, leads 
one mind to the Church of Rome; another to what, foI' 
want of a better word, may be called Germanism. 
Again, religious in vestigation sornetilnes is conducted on 
the principle tbat it is 8 duty C( to follow and speak the 
truth," which really means that it is no duty to fear error, 
or to consider what is safest, or to shrink from scattering 
doubts, or to regard the responsibility of misleading; and 
thus it terminates in heresy or infidelity, without any blalne 
to religious investigation in itself. 
Again, t.o take a different subject, what constituteti Ii 
chief interest of dralnutic compositiolls and tales, is to use 
external circum
tances, which may be conlSidered their law 
of development, as a means uf bringing out into different 
shapes, and showing under new aspects, the personal pecu- 
liarities of character, according as either those circum- 
stances or those peculiarities var) in the case of the 
personages in trod uced. 


3. 


Principles are popularly said to develope wben they are 
but exelnplified; thub the various öt.'cts of Pl'otestantisII1_ 
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unconnected as they are with each other, are called deve- 
lopments of the principle of Private Judgment, of which 
really they are but applications and results. 
A development, to be faithful, must retain both the 
doctrine and the principle with which it started. Doctrine 
without its correspondent principle remains barren, if not 
lifeless, of which the Greek Ohurch seems an instance; or 
it forms those hollow professions which are familiarly called 
"shams," as a zeal for an established Ohurch and its creed 
on merely conservative or temporal motives. Such, too, 
was the Roman Oonstitution between the reigns of Augus- 
tus and Dioclesian. 
On the other hand, principle without its corresponding 
doctrine may be considered as the state of religious 
minds in the heathen world, viewed relatively to Reve- 
lation; that is, of the "children of God who are scattered 
abroad." 
Pagans may have, heretics cannot have, the same prin- 
ciples as Catholics; if the latter have the same, they are; 
not real heretics, but in ignorance. Principle is a better 
test of heresy than doctrine. Heretics are true to their 
principles, but change to and fro, backwards and forwards, 
in opinion; for very opposite doctrines may be exemplifi- 
cations of the same principle. Thus the Antiochenes and 
other heretics sometimes were Arians, sometimes Sabellians, 
sometimes Nestorians, sometimes Monophysites, as if at 
random, from fidelity to their common principle, that there 
is no mystery in theology. Thus Oalvinists become U ni- 
tarians from the principle of private judgment. The 
doctrines of heresy are accidents and soon run to an end; 
its principles are everlasting. 
This, too, is often the solution of the paradox U Extremes 
meet," and of the startling reactions which take place in 
individuals; viz., the presence of some one principle or 
condition, which is dominant in their minds from first to 
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last. If one of two contradictory alternatives be necessarily 
true on a certain h J7pothesis, then the denial of the one leads, 
by mere logical consistency and without direct reasons, to 
a reception of the other. Thus the question between the 
Church of Rome and Protestantism falls in some minds into 
the proposition, I' Rome is either the pillar and ground of 
the Truth or she is Antichrist;" in pNportion, then, as 
they revolt from considering her the latter are they com- 
pelled to receive her as the former. Hence, too, men may 
pass from infidelity to Rome, and from Rome to infidelity, 
from a conviction in both courses that there is no tangible 
intellectual position between the two. 
Protestan tism, viewed in its more Catholic aspect, is doc- 
trine without active principle; viewed in its heretical, it is 
active principle without doctrine. Many of its speakers, 
for instance, use eloquent and glowing language about the 
Church and its characteristics: Borne of them do not realize 
what they say, but use high words and general statements 
about "the faith," and U primitive truth," and" schism," 
and ,e heresy," to which they attach no definite meaning; 
while others speak of U unity," Ie universality," and 
"Catholicity," and use the words in their own sense and 
for their own ideas. 


4. 


The science of grammar affords another instance of t.he 
existence of special laws in the formation of systems. 
Sonle languages have more elasticity than others, and 
greater capabilities i and the difficulty of eXplaining the 
fact cannot lead us to doubt it. There are languages, 
for instance, which have a capacity for compound words, 
which, we cannot tell why, is in matter of fact denied to 
others. We feel the presence of a certain character or 
genius in each, which determines its path and its range; 
and to discover and enter into it is one part of rcnned 
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scholarship. And when particular writers, in consequence 
perha.ps of some theory, tax a language beyond its powers, 
the failure is conspicuous. Very subtle, too, and difficult 
to draw out, are the principles on which depends the 
formation of proper names in a particular people. In 
works of fiction, names or titles, significant or ludicrous, 
must be invented for the characters introduced; and some 
authors excel in their fabrication, while others are equally 
unfortunate. Foreign novels, perhaps, attempt to frame 
English surnames, and signally fail; yet what everyone 
feels to be the case, no one can analyze: that is, our 
surnames are constructed on a law which is only exhibited 
in particular instances, and which rules their formation on 
certain, though subtle, determinations. 
And so in philosophy, the systems of physics or morals, 
which go by celebrated names, proceed upon the assump- 
tion of certain conditions which are necessary for every 
stage of their development. The Newtonian theory of 
gravitation is based on certain axioms; for instance, tbat 
the fewest causes assignable for phenomena are the true 
ones: and the application of science to practical purposes 
depends upon the hypothesis that what happens to-day 
will ha,ppen to-morrow. 
And so in military matters, the discovery of gunpowder 
developed the science of attack and defence in a new 
instrumentality. Again, it is said that when Napoleon 
began his career of victories, the enemy's generals pro- 
nounced that his battles were fought against rule, and that 
b.e ought not to be victorious. 


5. 
So states have their respective policies, on which they 
nlove forward, and which are the conditions of their well- 
being. Thus it is sometimes said tbat the true policy of 

he American Union
 or tbe law of its prosperity, is not the 
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enlargement of its territory, but the cultivation of its 
internal resources. Thus Russia is said to be weak in 
attack, strong in defence, and to grow, not by the sword, 
but by diplomacy. Thus Islamism is said to be the form 
or life of the Ottoman, and Protestantism of the British 
Empire, and the admission of European ideas into the one, 
or of Catholic ideas into the other, to be the destruction of 
the respective conditions of their power. Thus Augustus 
and TiberiU8 governed by dissimulation; thus Periclcs in 
his U Funeral Oration" draws out the principles of the 
Athenian commonwealth, viz., that it is carried on, not by 
formal and severe enactments, but by the ethical character 
and spontaneous energy of the people. 
The political principles of Christianity, if it be right to 
use such words of a divine polity, are laid down for us in 
the Sermon on the 1tlount. Contrariwise to other empires, 
Christians conquer by yielding; they gain influence by 
shrinking from it; they possess the earth by renouncing it. 
Gibbon speaks of "the vices of the clergy" as being U to 
a philosophio eye far less dangerous than their virtues."4 
Again, as to Judaism, it may be asked on what law'it 
developed; that is, whether 
rahometanism may not be 
considered as a sort of Judaism, as formed by the presence 
of a different class of influences. In this contrast between 
them, perhaps it may be said that the expectation of a 
Messiah was the principle or law which expanded the 
elements, almost common to Judaism with Mahometanism, 
into their respective characteristic shapes. 
One of the points of discipline to which Wesley attached 
most importance was that of preaching early in the 
morning. This was his principle. In Georgia, he began 
preaching at five o'clock every day, winter and Bummer. 
Ie Early preaching," he said, U is the glory of the Method. 
ists; whenever this is dropt.. they will dwindle away into 
4 Ch. xlix. 
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nothing, they have lost their first love, they are a fallen 
people. " 


6. 
Now, these instances show, as has been incidentally 
observed of some of them, tbat the destruction of the 
special laws or principles of a development is its corruption 
Thus, 8S to nations, when we talk of the spirit of a people 
being lost, we do not mean that this or that act has been 
committed, or measure carried, but that certain lines of 
thought or conduct by which it has grown great are 
abandoned. Thus the Roman Poets consider their State 
in course of ruin because its prisci ,nares and pieta
 were 
failing. And so we speak of countries or persons as being 
in a false position, when they take up a course of policy, or 
assume a profession, inconsistent with their natural interests 
or real character. Judaism, again, was rejected when it 
rejected the Messiah. 
Thus the continuity or the alterafion of the principle.s on 
which an idea bas developed is a second mark of discrÏlni- 
nation between a true development and a corruption. 


SECTION III. 


THIRD NOTR. PO'VER OF AS
IMILATION. 


In the physical world, whatever has life is characterized 
by growth, 80 that in no respect to grow is to cease to 
live. It grows by taking into its own substance external 
materials; and this absorption or assimilation is completed 
when the materials appropriated come to belong to it or 
enter into its unity. Two things cannot become one, 
except there be a power of assimilation in one or tbe other. 
Sometimes assimilation is effected only with an effort j it 
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is possible to die of repletion, and there are animals who 
lie torpid for a time under the contest between the foreign 
substance and the assirnilating power. And different food 
is proper for different recipients. 
This analogy may be taken to illustrate certain pecu- 
liarities in the growth or development in ideas, which were 
noticed in the fir
t Chapter. It is otherwise 
Tith mathe- 
tical and other abstract creations, w Lich, like the soul 
itself, are solitary and self-dependent; but doctrines and 
view's which relate to man arc not placed in a void, but in 
the crowded world, and Jnake way for themselves by 
interpenetration, and develope by absorption. Facts and 
opinions, which have hitherto been regarded in other rela.. 
tions and grouped round other centres, henceforth are 
gradually attracted to a new influence and subjected to a 
new sovereign. They are moditied, laid down afresh, thrust 
aside, as the case may be. A new element of order and 
composition has CODle among them; and its life is proved 
by this capacity of expansion, without disarrangement or 
dissolution. An eclectic, conservative, assimilating, heaJing, 
moulding process, a unitive power, is of the essence, and a 
third test, of a. faithful development. 


2. 
Thus, a power of development is a proof of life, not only 
in its essay, but cspecially in its success; for a mere 
formula either does Dot expand or is f;hattered in ex- 
panding. A living idea becon1es many, yet remains one. 
The attempt at development shows the presence of a 
principle, and its success the presence of an idea. Prin. 
ciples stimulate thought, and an idea concentrates it. 
The idea never was that throve and lasted, yet, like 
mathematical truth, incorporated nothing from external 
sources. So far from the fact of such incorporation im- 
rl)Ting corruption, as is sometimcs supposed, developrnell
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is a process of incorporation. Mabometanism may be in 
external developments scarcely more than a compound of 
other theologies, yet no one would deny that there has 
been a living idea somewhere in a religion, which has 
been so strong, so wide, 80 lasting a bond of union in the 
history of the world. 'Yhy it has not continued to 
develope after its first preaching, if this be the case, as it 
seems to be, cannot be determined without a greater 
knowledge of that religion, and how far it is merely 
political, how far theological, than we commonly possess. 


3. 
In Christianity, opinion, while a raw material, is called 
philosophy or scholasticism; when a rejected refuse, it is 
called heresy. 
Ideas are more open to an external bias in their com- 
mencement than afterwards; hence the great majority of 
writers who consider tbe 
Iedieval Church corrupt, trace 
its corruption to the first fou
 centuries, not to what are 
called the dark ages. 
That an idea more readily coalesces with these ideas than 
with those does not show that it has been unduly influ- 
enced, that is, corrupted by them, but that it has an 
antecedent affinity to them. At least it shall be assumed 
here that, when the Gospels speak of virtue going out of 
our Lord, and of His healing with the clay which His lips 
had moistened, they afforà instances, not of a perversion of 
Christianity, but of affinity to notions which were external 
to it; and tbat St. Paul was not biassed by Orientalism, 
though he said, after the manner of some Eastern sects, 
that it was" excellent not to touch a "'90rnan." 


4. 


Thus in politics, too, ideas are sometimes proposed, 
discussed, rejected, or adopted, as it may happen, and 80Ul
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t.imes they are 8hown to be unmeaning and impossible; 
sometimes they arc true, but partially so, or in subordina- 
tion to other ideas, with which, in consequence, they are 
as wholes or in part incorporated, as far 88 these have 
affinities to them, the power to incorporate being thus 
recognized as a property of life. Mr. Bentham's system 
was an attempt to Inake tòe circle of legal and moral truths 
developments of certain principles of his own ;-those 
principles of his may, if it 80 happen, prove unequal to 
the weight of truths which are eternal, and the system 
founded on them may break into pieces; or again, a State 
may absorb certain of them, for which it has affinity, that 
is, it may develope in Benthamism, et remain in sub- 
stancp what it was before. In the history of the French 
Revolution we read of many middle parties, "ho attempted 
to form theories of constitutions short of those which they 
would call extreme, and successively failed from the want 
of power or reality in their characteristic ideaA. The 
Senli-arians attempted a middle way between orthodoxy 
and heresy, but could not stand their ground; at length 
part fell into 1tlacedonianism, and part joined the Church. 


5. 


The stronger and more living is an idea, that is, the 
more powerful hold it exercises on the minds of men, the 
more able is it to dispense with safeguards, and tru8t to 
it.self against the danger of corruption. As strong frames 
exult in their agility, and healthy constitutions throw off 
ailments, so parties or schools that live can afford to be 
rash, and will sometimes be betrayed into extravagances, 
yet are brought right by their inherent vigour. On the 
other hand, unreal systems are commonly decent exter- 
nally. Forms, subscriptions, or Articles of religion are 
indispensable when the principle of life is weakly. Thus 
Presbyterianism has maintained its original theology in 
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Scotland where legal subscriptions are enforced, while it 
has run into Arianism or Unitarianism where that pro- 
tection is away. 'Ve have yet to see whether the Free 
Kirk can keep its present theological ground. The 
Church of Rome can consult expedience more freely than 
other bodies, as trusting to her living tradition, and is 
sometimes thought to disregard principle and scruple, 
when she is but dispensing with forms. Thus Saints 
are often characterized by acts which are no pattern for 
others; and the most gifted men are, by reason of their 
very gifts, sometimes led into fatal inadvertences. Henc&. 
vows are the wise defence of unstable virtue, and general 
rules the refuge of feeble authority. 
And so much may suffice on the unitive power of faithful 
developments, which constitutes their third characteristic. 


SECTION IV. 


FOURTH NOTE. LOGICAL SEQUENCE. 


Logic is the organization of thought, and, as being 
such, is a security for the faithfulness of intellectual 
develoPlllents; and the necessity of using it is undeniable 
as far as this, that its rules must not be transgressed. 
1'hat it is not brought into exercise in every instance of 
doctrinal development is owing to the varieties of mental 
wnstitution, whether in communities or in individuals, 
with whom great truths or seeming truths are lodged. 
The question indeed may be asked whether a development 
can be other in any case than a logical operation j but, if 
by this is meant a conscious reasoning from premisse8 to 
conclu8ion, of course the answer must be in the negative. 
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An idea under one or other of its aspects grows in the 
mind by relntJ.iniug' there; it becoIllf\8 fan1Ïliar aud distinct, 
and is viewed in its relations; it leads to other aspects, 
and these again to others, subtle, recondite, original, accord- 
ing to the character, intellectual and moral, of the recipient; 
and thus a body of thought is gradually formed without 
his recognizing what is .going on within him. And all 
this while, or at least from time to time, external cirCUlll- 
stances elicit into forlnal statelnellt the thoughts which are 
conling into being in the deptbs of his nlind; and soon he 
has to begin to defend them; and then again a further 
process must tuke place, of analyzing his statements and 
ascertaining their dependence one on another. And thus 
he i8 led to regard us consequences, and to trace to princi- 
ples, what hitherto he has discerned by a moral perception. 
and adopted on sympathy j and logic is brought in to 
arrange and inculcate what no science "as employed in 
gaInIng. 
And so in the same way, such intellectual processes, as 
are carried on silently and spontaneously in the mind of a 
party or school, of necessity COIBe to light at a later date, 
and are recognized, and their issues are Bciell tificall y 
arranged. And then logic has the further function of 
propagation; analogy, the nature of the case, antecedent 
probability, application of principles, congruity, expeùienco, 
being Borne of the methods of proof by which the develop- 
ment is continued froln mind to mind und established in 
the faith of the community. 
Yet even then the analysis is not rnade on a principle, 
or with any vie\v to its whole course and finished results. 
Each argument is brought for an immediate purpose; 
minds develope step by step, without looking behind then. 
or anticipating their goal, and without either intention or 
promise of forming a system. Afterwards, however, this 
logical character which the whole wea.rs becomes a test 
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that the process has been a true development, not a per- 
version or corruption, from its evident naturalness; and 
in some cases from the gravity, distinctne
s, precision, and 
majesty of its advance, and the harD10ny of its proportions, 
like the tall growth, and graceful branching, and rieh 
foliage, of some vegetable production. 


2. 
The prOCf\SS of developlnent, tbus capable of a logic a] 
expression, has sometilnes been invidiously spoken of as 
rationalism and contrasted with faith. But, tbough a 
particular doctrine or opinion which is subjected to de- 
velopment may happen to be rationalistic, and, as is the 
original, such are its results: and though we may develope 
erroneously, that is, reason incorrectly, J 7 et the developing 
itself as little deserves tbat imputation in any 
ase, a.'i an 
inquiry into an historical fact, which we do not thereb
 
make but asccrtain,-for instance, whether or not St. Mark 
wrote his Gospel with St. Matthew before him, or whether 
Solomon brought his merchandise from Tartessus or some 
Indian port. Rationalism is the exercise of reason instead 
of faith in matters of faith; but one does not see how it 
can be faith to adopt the premisses, and unbelief to accept 
the conclusion. 
At the same time it may be granted t'hat the spontaneou& 
process which goes on within the mind itself is higher and 
choicer than that which is logical j for the latter, being 
scientific, is common property, and can be taken and made 
use of by minds who are personaUy. strangers, in any true 
sense, both to the ideas in question and to their develop- 
ment. 


3. 


'fhuB, the holy Apostles would without words know an 
the truths concerning the high doctrines of thpology, 
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which controver.,ialists after them have piously and charit. 
ably reduced to formulæ, and developed through argument. 
Thus, 
t. Justin or St. IrencUus might be without any 
digested ideas of Purgatory or Original Sin, yet have an 
intense feeling, which they had not defined or located, 
both of the fault of our first nature and the responsibilities 
of our nature regenerate, Thus St. Antony said to the 
philosophers who came to mock him, "He whose mind is 
in health does not need letters ;" and St. Ignatius Loyola, 
while yet an unlearned neophyte, was favoured with 
transcendent perceptions of the Holy Trinity during his 
penance at Mallresa. Thus St. Athanasius himself is more 
powerful in statement and exposition than in proof; while 
in Bellarmine we find the whole seri of doctrines care- 
fully drawn out, duly adjusted ,vith one another, and 
pxactly analyzed one by one. 
The history of empires and of public men supplies so 
many instances of logical development in the field of 
politics, that it is needlet:Js to do more than to refer to one 
of them. It is illustrated by the \\'ords of Jeroboam, "Now 
shall this kingdom return to the house of David, if this 
people go up to do sacrifice in the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem. . . "
erefore the king took couusel and made 
two calves of gold, and said unto them, Behold thy gods, 
o Israe1." Idolatry was a duty of kingcraft with the 
schÏ.smatical kingdom. 


4. 
A specimen of logical development is afforded us in the 
history of Lutheranism as it has of late years been drawll 
out by various English writers. Luther started on a. 
double basis, his dogmatic principle being contradicted by 
his right of private judgment, and his sacramental by his 
tbeory of justification. The sacramental element never 
showed signs of life;" but on his death, thut w hich h
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represented in his own person as a teacher, the dogmatic, 
gained the ascendancy; and "every expression of his 
upon controverted points became a norm 
or the party! 
which, at all times the largest, was at last coextensive with 
the Church itself. This alnlost idolatrous veneration was 
perhaps increased by the selection of declarations of faith, 
of which the substance on the ,,,hole was his, for the 
symbolical books of his Church." 6 Next a reaction took 
place; private judgulent was restored to the supremacy. 
Calixtus put reason, and Spener the so-called religion of 
the heart, in the place of dogmatic correctness. Pietisnl 
for the time died a,vay; but rationalism developed in 
\V olf, who professed to prove all the orthodox doctrines, 
by a process of reasoning, fronl prernisses level with the 
reason. It was soon found that the instrument which 
"\V olf had used for orthodoxy, could as plausibly be used 
against it ;-in his hands it had proved the Creed; in the 
hands of Semler, Ernesti, and others, it disproved the 
authority of Scripture. 'Yhat was religion to be made to 
consist in now? A sort of philosophical Pietism followed; 
or rather Spener's pietislll and the original theory of 
justification were analyzed more thoroughly, aud issued in 
various theories of Pantheisln, which from the first was at 
the bottom of Luther's doctrine and personal character. 
And this appears to be the state of Lutheranism at present, 
whether we view it in the philosophy of Kant, in the open 
infidelity of Strauss, or in the religious professions of the 
new Evangelical Church of Prussia. Applying this 
instance to the subject which it h
s been here brought to 
illustrate, I should say that the equable and orderly nlarch 
and natural succession of views, by which the creed of 
I.,uther has been changed in to the infidel or heretica] 
philosophy of his present representatives, is a proof that 


5 Pusey on German Rationalism,'p. 21, note. 


o 
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that change is no perversion or corruption, but a faithful 
development of the original idea. 


õ. 
Tnis is but one out of many instances with which the 
history of the Church supplies us. The fortunes of u 
theological school are ffirtde, in a later generation, the 
Ineasure of the teaching of iti founder. The great Origen 
after his many labours died in peace; his immediate pupils 
,vere saints and rulers in the Church; he has the praiòe of 
St. Athanasius, St. l
asil, and St. Gregory Nazianzen, and 
furnishes Inaterials to St. Anlbrose and St. Hilary; yet, 
as time proceeded, a definite heterod.ox y was the growing 
result of his theology, and at length, three hundred years 
after his death, he l\Oas condcJuned, and, as has generally 
been considered, in an Eculuellical Counci1.tI "Dioùoru8 
of Tarsus," says Tillemont, " died at an advanced age, in 
the peace of the Church, honoured by the praises of the 
greatest saints, and crowned with a glory, which, having 
ever attended him through life, followed him after his 
death j" 7 Jet St. Cyril of Alexandria considers hinl and 
Theodore of 
Iopsuestia the true authors of Nestorianism, 
and he was placed in the event by the N estorians among 
their 8nints. Theodore himself was condemned after his 
death by the same Council which is said to have con- 
demned Origen, and is justly considered the chief ratio- 
nalIzing doctor of Antiquity; )Tet he was in the highest 
I'f\pute in his day, and the Eastern Synod complaiu8, as 
quoted by Facundus, that " Blesðcd Theodore, who died so 
happily, who was so eminent a teacher for five and forty 
)'ears, and overthrew eyery heresy J and in his lifet.ime 
experienced no imputation from the orthodox, now after 


6 Hnlloix, Valesius, IJequien t Gieselcr, DöUingcr t &c., say that he w
 
condemned, not in the fifth Council, but in the Council under MCllnn,. 
F :'if e111. Eccl. tom. viii. p. 662. 
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his death so long ago, after his many conflicts, after 
bis ten thousand books composed in refut.ation of errors, 
after his approval in the sight of priests, emperors, and 
people, runs the risk of receiving the reward of heretics, 
and of being called their chief." 8 There is a certain con- 
tinuous advance and determinate path which belong to 
the history of a doctrine, policy, or institution, and which 
impress upon the common sense of mankind, that wbat it 
ultimately becomes is the issue of what it was at first. 
This sentiJnent is expressed in the proverb, not limited to 
Latin, Exitus acta probat; and is sanctioned hy Divine 
wisdom) when, warning us against false prophets, it says, 
"Ye shall know them by their fruits." 
A doctrine, then, professed in its mature years by a 
philosophy or religion, is likely to be a true development, 
not a corruption, in proportion as it seems to be the logical 
lsslle of its original teaching. 


SECTION V. 


FIFTH NOTE. ANTICIP ATION OF ITS FUTURB. 


Since, when an idea is living, that is, influential and 
effective, it is sure to develope according to its own nature, 
and the tendencies, which are carried out on the long run, 
may under favourable circumstances show themselves early 
as well as late, and logic is the same in all ages, instances 
of a development which is to come, though vague and 
isolated, may occur from the very first, though a lapse of 
time be necessary to bring them to perfection. And since 
developments are in great measure only aspects of the 
idea from which they proceed, and all of them are natural 
consequences of it, it is often a matter of accident in what 
8 Dcf. Tr. C3.p. viii. init. 
o 2 
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order tbey are carried out in individual minds; end it is 
in no wise strange that here and there definite specimens 
of advanced teaching should very early occur, which in 
the historical cour
e are not found till a lute day. The 
fact, then, of such early or recurring intinlations of 
tendencies which afterwards are fully realized, is a 80rt of 
evidence that those later and Jnorc systclnatic fulfilments 
are only in accordance with tbo original idea. 


2. 


Nothing i8 more common, for instance, than nccounts 
or legends of the anticipations, which great men have 
given in boyhood of tho bent of their minds, as afterwards 
displayed in their history; 80 n1uch 80 that the popular 
expectation has sometin1cs led to the invention of thcIn. 
'l'he chiI'd Cyrus 11lilnics a despot's power, and St. 
Athanasius is elected Bishop by his playfellows. 
It is noticeable that in the eleventh century, when 
the Russians were but pirates upon the Black Sea, Con- 
stantinople was their nim; and that 8 prophesy was in 
circulation in that city that they should one day gain 
possession of it. 
In the reign of James the First, we have an observable 
anticipation of the system of influence in the managelllent 
of political parties, which was developed by Sir R. 
Walpole a century afterwards. This attempt is traced by 
a living writer to the ingenuity of IJord Bacon. "ITe 
submitted to the King that there ,vere expedients for 
more judiciously Jnannging a House of COIn mons; . · 
that much nlight be done by forethought towards fining 
tbe IIouse with weU-affected persons, winning or blinding 
the lawyers . . and ùrawing tbe chief constituent bodies 
of the assembly, the country gentlemen, the merchants, 
the courtiers, to act for the King's advantage; that it 
would be expedient to tender voluntarily certain graces 
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and modifications oi the King's prerogative," &c. 9 The 
writer adds, U This circumstance, like several others in the 
present reign, is curious, as it shows the rise of a system- 
atic parliamentary influence, which was one day to become 
the mainspring of governnlent." 


3. 
Arcesilas and Carnearles, the founc1ers of the later 
Academy, are known to have innovated on the Platonic 
doctrine by inculcating a universal scepticism; and they 
did this, as if on the authority of Socrates, who bad 
adopted the method of ironia against the Sophists, on 
their professing to know everything. Tit is, of course, was 
an insufficient plea. However, could it be sllown that 
Socrates did on one or two occasions evidence deliberate 
doubts on the great principles of theism or morals, 
wonld anyone deny tbat the innovation in question had 
grounds for being considered a true development, not a 
corruption P 
It is certain that, in the idea of Monachism, prevalent 
in ancient times, manual labour h3.d a more pron1inent 
place than stuåy; so much so that De Rancé, the cele. 
brated Abbot of La Trappe, in controversy with 1tlabillon, 
maintained his g.'ound with great plausibility against the 
latter's apology for the literary occupations for which the 
Benedictines of France are so famous. Nor can it be 
denied that the labours of such as 
Iabillon and Mont- 
faucon are at least a development upon the simplicity of 
the primitive institution. And .Y
t it is rClnarkable that 
St. Pachomiu8, the first author of a monastic l'ule, enjoined 
a library in each of his houses, and appointed conferences 
and disputations three times a ,veek on religious subjects, 
interpretation of Scripture, or points of theology. St. 
Basil, the founder of Monacbism in Pontus, one of the 
, Hallam's Const. Hist. cL. vi. p. 4Gl. 
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most learned of the Greek Fathers, wrote his theological 
treatises in the intervals of agricultural labòur. St. 
Jerome, the author of the Latin versions of Scripture, lived 
as a poor monk in a cell at Bethleheln. These, indeed, 
were but exceptions in the character of early l\Ionachism; 
but they suggest its capabilities and anticipate its history. 
Literature is certainly no
 inconsistent with its idea. 


4. 
In the controversies with the Gnostics, in the spcond 
century, striking anticipations occasionally occur, in the 
works of their Catholic opponents, of tho fornlal dog- 
luatic teaching dev('loped in tho Church in the course of 
the N cstorian and )Ionophysite contro\ ersies in the fifth. 
On the other hand, Paul of Satl1osata, one of the first 
ùisciples of the Syrian I:chool of theology, taught a heresy 
sllfliciently like N cstorianism, In which that school tenni- 
nated, to be Inistaken for it in later times; yet for a long 
while nft('r hinl the characteristic of the Bchool was 
Ariclnisnl, an opposite heresy. 
T.Jutheranislu has by this time become in most places 
ahllost silnple heresy or infidelity; it has terlninated, if it 
has even yet reached its linlit, in a denial both of the 
Canon and the Creed, nay, of many principles of nlorals. 
Accordingly the qucstion arises, whether these conclusions 
are in fairness to bo connected ,yith its original teaching 
or are a corruption. And it is no littlo aid towards its 
resolution to find that J.Juther himself at one time rejected 
the Apocalypse, called the Epistle of St. J alnes U straminea," 
condclllned the word It Trinity," fell into a kind of 
Eutychianism in his vie\v of the Holy Eucharist, and in n 
particular case sanctioned bigamy. Calvinisn1, again, ill 
various distinct countries, has become SocinianisID, und 
Calvin himself seems to have denied our Lord's Eterna] 
Sonship and ridiculed the Nicene Creed. 
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Another evidence, then, of the faithfulness of an 
ultimate development is its d
finite anticipation at an early 
period in the history of the idea to which it belongs. 


SECTION VI. 


srXTH NOTE. CONSERVATIVE AUf ION UPON ITS PAST. 


As deveìopments \vhich are preceded by definite indi- 
cations have a fair presumption in their favour, so those 
which do but contradict and reverse the course of doctrine 
which has been developed before them, and out of which 
they spring, are certainly corrupt; for a corruption is a 
development in that very stage in which it ceases to illus- 
trate, and begins to disturb, the acquisitions gained in 
its previous history. 
It is the rule of creation, or rather of the phenomena 
which it presents, that life passes on to its termination by 
a gradual, imperceptible course of change. There is ever 
a maximum in earthly excellence, and the operation of 
the same causes which made things great makes them 
small again. Weakness is but the resulting product of 
power. Events move in cycles; all things come round, 
"the sun ariseth and goeth down, and hasteth to his place 
where he arose." Flowers first bloom, and then fade; 
fruit ripens and decays. The fermenting process, unless 
stopped at the due point, corrupts the liquor which it has 
created. The grace of spring, the richness of autulnn 
are but for a moment, and worldly moralists bid us Oarpe 
diem, for we shall have no second opportunity. Virtue 
seems to lie in a mean, between vice and vice; and as it 
grew out of imperfection, so to grow into enormity. 
There is a limit to human knowledge, and both sacred and 
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profane ,vriters witnC'ss that overwi
donl is fol1y. And in 
the political world states rise and fall, the instruDlents of 
their aggrandizenlent becolning the weapons of their de- 
struction. .And hence the frrquent ethical Inaxims, such 
as, U Ne qllid ninlls," U llIedio tutiss;,nlls," "V nulting o.n1- 
bition," which seem to ilnply that too much of "'hat is 
good is evil. 
So great a paradox of course cannot be Innintaincd as 
that truth literally leads to falsebood, or that there can 1)(., 
an {\xcrss of yirtue; but the llppearance of things and the 
popular language about thCIll will at least serve us in 
ohtaining au additional test for the discrinlination of H 

ouá fide developluent of an idea fron1 its corruption. 
A true development, then, may be described as oue l\'hich 
is conservative of tho course of antecedent developments 
being really those antecedents and SOD1ething besides thell1 : 
it is an addition which illustrates, not obscures, corrobo- 
rat.es, not corrects, the body of thought froin which it 
proceeds; and this is its characteristic as contrasted with 
a corruption. 


2. 


For instance, a gradual conversion frotn a fnlse to a tru(1, 
religion, plainly, has luuch of the character ofa continuous 
process, or a development, in the mind itself, even when 
the two religions, ,,'hich are the linlits of its course, are 
antagonists. Now let it be oLserved, that such a change 
consists in addition and increase chiefly, not in destruction. 
HTrue religion is the summit and perfection of false reli- 
gions; it combines in one whatever there is of good and 
true separately relnaining in each. And in like manner 
the Catholic Creed is for the most part the cornLination 01 
separate truths, which heretics have divided among them- 
selves, and err in dividing. So that, in nlatter of fact, if 
a religious mind were educated in and sincerely attachfld 
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to some form of heathenism or heresy, and then were 
brought under the light of truth, it would be drawn off 
from error into the truth, not by losing what it had, but 
by gaining what it had not, not by being unclothed, but 
by being 'clothed upon,' 'that mortality may be swal- 
lowed up of life.' That same principle of faith which 
attaches it at first to the wrong doctrine would attach it to 
the truth; and that portion of its original doctrine, which 
was to be cast off as absolutely false, would not be directly 
rejected, but indirectly, in the reception of the truth which 
is its opposite. True conversion is ever of a positi
e, not 
a negative character." 1 
Such too is the theory of the Fathers as regards the 
doctrines fixed by Councils, as is instanced in the language 
of St. Leo. " To be seeking for what has been disclosed, 
to reconsider what has been finished, to tear up what has 
been laid down, what is this but to be unthankful for what 
is gained? "2 Villcentius ofI.Jerins, in like manner, speaks 
of the development of Christian doctrine, 3S profectus fidei 
non pfrmutatio. s And so as regards the J-ewish Law, our 
Lord said that lIe caIne" not to destroy, but to fulfil." 


3. 


Mahomet is accused of contradicting his earlier revela- 
tions by his later, (, which is a thing so well known to those 
of his sect that they all acknowledge it; and therefore 
when the contradictions are such as they cannot solve them, 
then they will have one of the contradictory places to be 
revoked. And they reckon in the whole Alcoran about a 
hundred and fifty "\"erses which are thus revoked." 4 
Schelling, says 
lr. Dewar, considers "that the tin1e 
has arrived when an esoteric speculative Christianity ?ught 
I Tracts for the Times, No. 85, p. 73. [Discuss. p. 200; 'Vide also Essay 
on Assent, pp. 249-251.] 
'Z Ep. 162. BIb. p. 309. 4 Pl"ideaux. Life of Mahomct, p. 90. 
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to take the place of the exoteric empiricism which has 
hitherto prevailed." This German philosopher" acknow- 
ledges that such a project is opposed to the evident design 
of the Church, unù of her earliest teachers." 6 


4. 
"-'nen Roman Catbolics are accused of substituting 
another Gospel for the primitive Creed, they answer that 
they bold, and can show that they hold, the doctrincs of 
the Incarnation and Atonement, as firInly as any Protes- 
tant can state theine To this it is replied that they do 
certainly profess them, but that they obscure and virtually 
annul them by their additions; that the cllllllS of St. ßInry 
and the Raints iR no devclopInent of the truth, but a cor- 
ruption and a religious n1Ï
chief to those doctrines of which 
it is the corruption, because it draw8 away the mind and 
heart from Christ. But they answer that, so far from this, 
it subserves, illustrates, protccts the doctrine of our Lord's 
loving Idndne
8 and mediation. Thus the partips in con- 
troversy join issue 011 the comtnon ground, that a deve- 
10ped doctrine which reverses the course of development 
"rhich has prccpr1erl it, is no true developu1ent but a 
corruption; also, t hat what is corrupt acts as an elelnent 
of unhealthiness towards what is Round. 'fhis subject, 
however, will come before us in its proper place by and by. 


5. 


TIlacl(stone supplies us with an instance in another sub- 
ject-n1attcr, of a devplopment which is justified by it.s 
utility, ,vhen he observes that "when society is once 
formed, government results of course, as necessary to pre- 
serve and to keep that society in order." 6 
On the contrary, ,,,hen the I.long Parliatnent proceeded 
to usurp the executive, they itnpaired the popular liberties 
5 German Protestantism. p. 176. e Vol. i. p. 118. 
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which they seemed to be advancing; for the security of 
those liberties depends on the separation of the executive 
and legislative powers, or on the enactors being subjects, 
not executors of the hJ.\vs. 
And in the history of ancient Rome, from the time that 
the privileges gained by the tribunes in behalf of the 
people became an object of ambition to themselves, the 
development had changed into a corruption. 
And thus a sixth test of a true development is that it is 
of 8 tendency conse1"ratit,c of what has gone before it. 


SECTION VII. 


SEVENTH NOTE. CHRONIC VIGOUR. 


Since the corruption of an idea, as far as the appearance 
goes, is a sort of accident or affection of its developlnent, 
being the end of a course, and a transition-state leading to 
n crisis, it is, as bas been observed above, a brief and rapid 
process. While ideas live in men's minds, they are ever 
enlarging into fuller development: they will not be 
stationary in their corruption any more than before it; and 
dissolution is that further state to which corruption tends. 
Corruption cannot, therefore, be of long standing; and 
thus duration is another test of a faithful developlnent. 
Si gravis, brevis,. si longus, let'is; is the Stoical topic of 
consolation under pain; and of 3. number of disorders 
it can even be Eaid, The ,,"orse, the shorter. 
Sober men are indisposed to change in civillnatters, and 
fear reforms and innovations, lest, if they go a little too 
far, they should at once run on to some great calamities 
before a remedy can be applied. 'fhe chance of a slow cor.. 
ru.ption does not strike them. Revolutions are generally 
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violent and s\vift; now, in fact, they are the course of a 
corruption. 


2. 


The course of heresies is always short; it is an inter- 
mediate state between life and death, or what is like death; 
or, if it does not result in death, it is r('
olved into some 
new, perhaps opposite, course of error, which lays no 
claim to be connected with it. And in this \vay indeed, 
but in this way only, un heretical principle will COn- 
tinue in life many years, 6r:5t running one wa.y, then 
another. 
The abounding of iniquity is the token of the end 
approaching; t.be faithful in consequence cry out, How 
long? as if delay opposed reason as ,veIl as patience. 
Three )Tears and a hulf are to complete the reign of Anti- 
christ. 
Nor is it any real objection that the world is ever cor- 
rupt, and yet, in spite of this, evil does not fill up its 
measure and overflow; for this arises from the external 
counteractions of truth und virtue, which bear it bac1
 ; 
let the Church be rmnoved, and the world will Boon come 
to its end. 
And so again, if the chosen people age after age becalne 
worse and worse, till there was no recovery, still their 
course of evil was continuaIlj broken by reformations, 
and was thrown back upon a 1

8 ad vanc('.d stage of 
declension. 


3. 


It is true that decay, which is one form of corruption, is 
slo\v; but decay is a state in which there is no violent or 
vigorous action at all, whether of a conservative or a 
destructive character, the hostile influence being powerful 
enough to enfeeble the functions of life, but not to quicken 
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its own process. And thus we see opinions, usages, and 
systems, which are of venerable and imposing aspect, but 
which have no soundness within theIn, and keep together 
from a habit of consistence, or from dependence on poli- 
tical institutions; or they become almost peculiarities of a 
country, or the habits of a race, or the fashions of society. 
And then, at length, perhaps, they go off suddenly and 
die out under the first rough influence from without. 
Such are the superstitions which pervade a population, 
like Borne ingrained dye or inveterate odour, and which at 
length come to an end, because nothing lasts for ever, but 
which run no course, and have no history; such was the 
est.ablished paganism 01 classical times, which ,vas the fit 
subject of persecution, for its first breath made it crulnble 
and disappear. Such apparently is the state of the N e8- 
torian and l\lonophysite cOIDlnunions; such might have 
been the condition of Christianity had it been absorbed by 
the feudalism of the middle ages; such too is that Protes- 
tantism, or (as it sometimes calls itself) attachment to the 
Establishment, which is not un:frequently the boast 01 the 
respectable and wealthy among ourselves. 
'Vhether Mahometanism external to Christendoln, and 
the Greek Church within it, fall under this description is 
yet to be seen. Circumstances can be imagined wbich 
would even no\v rouse the fanaticism of the 
loslem; and 
the Russian despotism does not meddle \yith the u
ages, 
though it may domineer over the priesthood, of t.be 
national religion. 


Thus, while a corrupt.ion is di8tinguished from decay by 
its energetic action, it is distinguished :froln a develoPluent 
by its transitory character. 


4. 
Such are seven out of various Notes, which may be 
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assigned, of fidelity in the devclopnlent of an idea. The 
point to be ascertained is the unity and identity of the 
idea with itself through all stages of its development froln 
first to last, and theso are scycn tokens that it may rightly 
be accounted one and the saIne all along. To guarantee 
its own substantial unity, it must be seen to be one in type, 
one in its system of prin
ipl(1s, one in its unitive puwer to- 
ward8 externals, one in its logical consccutiveness, one in 
the witness of its early phases to its later, one in the pro- 
tection which its later extend to its earlier, and one in its 
union of vigour with continunnce, that is, in its tenacity. 
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DEVELOPl\IENTS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


. 
APPLICATION OF THE FIRST NOTE OF A TRUE DEVELOPMENT. 
PRESERVATION OF TYPE. 


N o'v let me attempt to apply the foregoing seven Notes 
of fidelity in intellectual developmonts to the instance of 
Christian Doctrine. And first as to the Note of identity of 
type. 
I have said above, that, whereas all great ideas are 
found, as time goes on, to involve much which was not seen 
at first to belong to them, and have developments, that is 
enlargements, applications, uses and fortunes, very various, 
one securityagainst error and perversion in the process is the 
rnaintenance of the original type, which the idea presented 
to the world at its origin, amid and through all its apparent 
changes and vicissitudes from first to last. 
How does this apply to Christianity? What is its original 
type? and has that type been preserved in the develop- 
Inents comn1only called Catholic, which have followed, and 
in the Church which embodies and teaches them? Let 
us take it as the world now views it in its age; and let us 
take it as the world once viewed it in its youth; and let us 
see whether there be any great difference between the early 
and the later description of it. The following statement 
will $bow my meaning :- 
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There is a rcligioue COll11nunion clainling ß divine com.. 
mission, and holding all other religious bodies around it 
heretical or infidel; it is a well-organized, well-disciplined 
body; it is a sort of secret society, binding together its 
Dlenlbcrs by influences anù by {\ugagements which it is 
difficult for strangers to ascertain. I t is spread over the 
known world; it Jllay be weak or insif!nificant locally, but 
it is strong on the whole froln its continuity; it 1nay be 
smaller than all other rc1igious bodies together, but is 
larger than each separately. It is a natural ene1I1Y to 
governments external to itself; it is intolerant and en- 
grossing, and tends to a new modelling of society; it 
breaks la,vs, it divides families. It is a gross supcrstition; 
it is charged with the foulest criu1es j it is despised by the 
intellect of the day; it is frightful to the imagination of 
the many. And there is but one cOlnnlullion such. 
Place this description before Pliny or Julian; place it 
before Frederick the Second or Guizot. 1 II .1\. pparent diræ 
facics." Each knows at once, ,vithout asking Lt. question, 
who is Ineant by it. One object, and olll)T one, absorbs 
each item of the detail of the delineation. 


SECTION I. 


THE CHURCH ()F TIlE FIR"T CENTURIE
. 
The priIJut facie view of early Christianity, in the eyes of 
witnesses external to it, is presented to us in the brief but 
vivid descriptions given by Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, 
the only heathen writor
 who distinctly lnelltion it for the 
first hundred and fifty years. 
Tacitus is led to speak of the Religion, on occasion of 


. [This juxtaposition of namcs bas been strangely distorted by critics. 
In the intention of the autborJ Guizot Q1at
bed witb Pliny. not with 
Frederick. ] 
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the conflagrat.ion of Rome, which was popularly ilnpufed 
to Nero. " To put an end to the report," he says, " he 
laid the guilt on others, and visited them with the most 
exquisite punishment., those, namely, who, held in abhor- 
rence for their criInes (per fla{jilia iJlvisos), were popularly 
called Christians. The author of that profession (nomini8) 
was Christ, ,vho, in the reign of Tibl'rius, was capitally 
punished by the Procurator, Pontius Pilate. The deadly 
superstition (exitiabilis sltperstitio), though checked for a 
while, broke out afresh;. and that, not only througbout 
J udæa, the original seat of the evil, but through the City 
also, whither all things atrocious or shocking (atJ'ocia aut 
tJudenda) flow together from every quarter and thrive. At 
first, certain were seized who avowed it; then, on their 
report, a vast n1ultitude were convicted, not so much of firing 
the City, as of hatrecl of mankind (odio lUl1nani generis)." 
After describing their tortures, he cont.inues}" In conse- 
quence, though they 'were guilty, and deserved most signal 
punislnnent, they began to be pitied, as if destroyed not for 
any public object, but froIn the barbarity of one man." 
Suetonius relates the saIne transactions thus: t( Capital 
punishn1ents were inflicted on the Christians, a class of 
men of a new and magical superstition (sllperstitioni8 no't"æ 
et nlalejicæ)." "\Vhat gives additional character to this 
sf atement is its context; for it occurs as one out of various 
police or sumptuary or domestic regulat.ions, which Nero 
rnade; such as II controlling private expenses, forbidding 
taverns to serve n1eat, repressing the contests of theatrical 
parties, and securing the integrity of wills." 
'''hen Pliny "ras Governor of Pontus, he wrote his 
celebrated letter to the Emperor Trajan, to ask advice 
ho\v he was to deal with the Christians, whom he found 
there in great nUInbers. One of his points of hesitation 
was, whether the very profession of Christianity was not by 
itself sufficient to justify punishlllent; "whether tbe nalne 
p 
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itself should be visitod, thou
h clf\ar of flagitious acts 
(Jla[J;tia), or only when connected with them." IIe says, 
he had ordered for execution such as persevered in their 
profession, after repeated warnings, U as not doubting, ,vhat- 
ever it was th0Y professed, that at any rate conturnacy and 
inflexiblo obstinacy ought to be punished." lie required 
them to invoke the gods, to sacrifice ,vine and frankincense 
to the ilnages of the Emperor, and to blasphmne Christ; 
U to which," he adds, cc it is saicl no real Christian can be 
cODlpelled." llcnegades infonned him that "the 8UIll 
total of their offence or fault was IneC'ting before light on 
nn appointed day, and sa.ying with one another a fornl of 
\\"or.1s (cat.1JlClI) to Christ, as if to a god, and binding them- 
selves by oath, (not to the comn1ission of any wickedu{'ss, 
but) against the comn1ission of theft, robbery, adultery, 
breach of trust, denial of deposits; that, after this they 
were accustolned to separate, und then to meet again for 
a n1eal, but caton all together and hannless ; however, that 
they had even left this off .,arter his edicts enforcing the 
Ilnperial prohibition of Hetæriæ or Associations." lIe 
proceeded to put two ,vornen to the torture, but" discovered 
nothing beyond a bad and excéssive superstition" (super- 
stitiOJle1ìl prfll'anl et iJJlIllOdicam), U the contagion" of which, 
b
 continues, cc harl bpread through villages and country, 
till the temples were emptied of worshippers." 


2. 
In these testimonies, which will fornl a natural and 
convenient text for what is to follow, we have various 
characteristics brought before UB of the religion to which 
they relate. It ,vas. a superstition, as all three writers 
agree; a. bad and excessive 8uperstition, according to 
})liny; a magical superstition, according to SuctoniU8; a 
deadly superstition, according to Tacitus. N ext, it was 
Cillbodied in a society, and n10reover a secret and unla,vful 
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society or helæria; and it was a proselytizing society; and 
its very name was connected with" flagitious," "atrooious':' 
and " shocking" acts. 


3. 
Now these few points, which are not all which might be 
set down, contain in themselves a distinct and significant 
description of Christianity; but they have far greater 
meaning when illustrated by the history of the times, 
the testimony of later ,vriters, and the acts of the Roman 
government towards its professors. It is impossible to 
mistake the j udgmen t passed on the religion by these three 
writers, and still more clearly by other writers and Impe- 
rial functionaries. They evidently associated Christianity 
with the oriental superstitions, whether propagated by 
individuals or enlbodied in a rite, which were in that day 
traverðing the Empire, and which in the event acted so 
remarkable a part in breaking up the national forms of 
worship, and so in preparing the way for Christianity. 
This, then, is the broad view which the educated heathen 
took of Christianity; and, if it had been very unlike those 
rites and curious arts in external appearance, they would 
not have confused it with them. 
Changes in society are, by a providéntial appointrncnt, 
commonly preceded and facilitated by the setting in of a 
certain current in nlen's thoughts and feelings in that 
direction towards which a change is to be made. And, as 
lighter substances whirl about before the tempest and 
presage it, so words and deeds, ominous but not effective 
of the coming revolution, are circulated beforehand through 
the llluititude, or pass across the field of events. This was 
specially the case with Christianity, as became its high 
dignity; it came heralded and attended by a crowd of 
shadows, shado\vs of itself, inlpotent and 1l10nstrous as 
shadows are but not at first sight distinguishable from it 
p2 
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by comnlon spectators. Before the tnission of the Apostles, 
a movelnent, of which there had been earlier parallels, had 
begun in Egypt, Syria, and the neighbouring countries, 
tending to the propagation of ne\v and peculiar fOI'lns of 
wor::;hip throughout the Empire. rrophecies were afloat 
that some new order uf things ,vas coming in fronl tho 
East, which increased the exi"ting unsettlctnent of the 
popular nlind; pretenders made attempts to satisfy its 
wants, and old Traditions of the Truth, embodied for agc8 
in local or in national religions, gave to tbese ath\nlpts a 
doctrinal and ritual shape, ,vhich b('c
une an additional 
point of resemblance to that Truth which was soon visibly 
to appear. 


4. 


The distinctive chnrnctcr of the l'itCS in qurRtion Jay in 
their appealing to the gloomy rath('r than to the cheerfuJ 
and hopeful feelings, and ill their influencing the mind 
through fear. The notions of guilt and pxpiation, of e\yi1 anrl 
good to CaIne, dud of dealings with the invisible world, were 
ill sonle shape or other pre-elninellt in t.hcln, au(] fOl'lnC'd a 
striking contrast to the classical polytheism, which was gay 
and graceful, a
 'Vas natural in a civilized ng-e. The new 
rites, on the other band, were secret; their doctrine was 
nlysterious j their profession W1S a diEcipline, beginning in 
a forlnal initiation, nlani fested in an association, and exer- 
cised in pri vation anù pain. They were froln the nature 
of the case pro.sel)'tizing societies, for they were rising into 
power; nor were they local, but yagnult, restless, intru- 
sive, and encroaching. Their pret(\llsions to supernatural 
knowledge brought them into easy connexion ,vith magic 
and astrology, which are as attractive tu the wealthy 
and luxurious as the l110re vulgar 6u1>er
titioll3 to thè 
populace. 
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5. 
Sucb were the rites of Cybele, Isis, and 1\fi1hras; such 
the Chaldeans, as they 'vere comnlon ly called, and the 

ragi; they came from one part of the world, and during 
the first and second century spread with busy perseverance 
to the northern and western extren1ities of the elnpire. 2 
Traces of the nlysteries of Cybele, a Syrian deity, if the 
famous tenlple at Hierapolis was hers, have been found in 
Spain, in Gaul, anù in Britain, as high up as the wall of 
Severus. The worship of Isis was the most widely spread 
of all the pagan deities; it was received in Ethiopia and 
in Gernlanv, and even the name of Paris has been fanci- 
., 
fully traced to it. Both worships, as well as the Sl:ience of 

ragic, had their col1eges of priests and deyotees, which 
were governed by a president, and in some places were 
supported by farms. ThC'ir processions passed from town 
to town, begging as they went and attracting proselytes. 
A puleius describes one of them as seizing a whip, accusing 
hi1TIsclf of some offence, and scourging hinlself in public. 
1'hese strollers, circulaforcs or agyrtæ in classicallanguagl') 
told fortunes, and distributed prophetical tickets to the 
ignorant people who consulted them. Aho) they wen' 
learned in the doctrine of omens, of lucky and unlucky 
days, of the rites of expiation and of sacri nce's. Such an 
agy,.fc8 or itinerant was the notorious Alexander of Abo- 
noticbl1s, till he managed to establish himsoIf in Pontus, 
where he carried on so successful an inlposition that. his 
fame reached Rome
 and n1en in office and station entrustcò 
hitn with their dearest poli tical secrets. Such a wanderer, 
wi th a far lllore religious bearing and a high reputation for 
virtue, was Apollonius of Tyana, who professed the Pytha- 


2 Vide Muller de Hierarch. et Ascetio. 'Varburton, Div. Leg ii. 4. SeIder 
de Düs 8yr. Acad. des Inscript. t. 3, hist. p. 296, t. 5, memo p. 63, t. 10, 
memo p. 267. Lucian. Pseudomant. Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 
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gorenn philosophy, claimed the gift of miracleR, anò 
roalned about preaching. teaching, healing, and prophesy- 
ing frolll India and Alexandria to .t\.thens nnd l
ome. 
Another solitary proselytizer, though of an earlier time 
and of un avowed profligacy, had been the Sacrificulus, 
viewed with such horror by the ROInan Senate, fiS intro- 
ducing the infalnous naccl
ic rites into ROlne. Such, again, 
,vere those degenerate children of a divine religion, who, in 
the words of their Creator and Judge, "cornpa!Ssed sea and 
la.ud t.o nlake Ol1e prosel).tc," and nlude hinl U twofold mope 
the child of hell than themselves." 


6. 


These vagrant religionists for tho most part profe
sed a. 
severe rule of life, and fo;ulnetinles ono of fauat.ical mortifi- 
cation. In the lllysteries of Mithras, the initiation S ,vas 
preceded by fusting and abstinence, and a variety of pain- 
ful trials; it ,vn
 nHule by means of a baptism as a Bpiritual 
\vashing; and it included fin offering of bread, and Borne 
emblem of a resurrection. In the Salllothracian rites it 
had been 8 custom to initiate children; confession too of 
greater crimes seems to have been required, and would 
nuturally be invol ved in others in the inquisition prosecuted 
into the past lives of the candidates for initiation. 
rhe 
garments of tbe converts 'were white; their calling was 
considered as a warfare (tnilitia) , and was undertaken with 
a socra111entll1n, or military oath. The priests shavcd their 
heads and wore linen,. and ,v}1en they \"ere dead were 
buried in a. sacerdotal garment. It is scarcely necessary 
to refer to the mutilation inflicted on the priests of Cybele ; 
one instance of their 8courgings has been a]readJ mentioned; 
and Tertullian speaks of their high priest cutting his arm6 


3 ACßd. t. 16. mpm. p. 27 
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for the HIe of the Emperor ltlarcus. 4 The priests of Isis, 
in lamentation for Osiris, tore their breasts "rith pine cones. 
This lamentation was a ritual observance, -Counded on some 
religious mystery: Isis lost Osiris, and the initiated wept 
in memory of her sorrow; the Syrian goddess had wept 
over dead Thammuz, and her mystics commemorated it by 
a ceremonial woe; in tbe rites of Bacchus, an image was 
laid on a bier nt midnight,6 which was bewailed in 
metrical hymns; the god was supposed to die, and then to 
revive. Nor was tbis the only worship which was con- 
tinued through the night; while some of the rites were 
performed in caves. 
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7. 


Only a heavenly light can give purity to nocturnal 
and subterraneous worship. Caves were at that time 
appropriated to the worship of the infernal gods. It was 
but natural that these wild religions should be connected 
with magic and its kindred art.s; magic has at all times 
led to cruelty, and licentiousness would be the inevitable 
reaction from a temporary strictness. An extraordinary 
profession, when men are in a state of mere nature, Inakes 
hypocrites or madmen,and will in no long time be discarded 
except by the few. The world of that day associated 
together in one company, Isiac, Phrygian, 1\Iithriac, 
Chaldean, wizard, astrologf'r, fortune-teller, itinerant, and, 
as 'was Dot unnatural, Jew. l\fagic was professed by the 
profligate Alexander, and was imputed to the grave Apol- 
Ion ius. The rites of 
lithras came from the 1\1 agi of Persia; 
and it is obviously difficult to distinguish in principle the 
ceremonies of the Syrian 'Taurobolium from those of the 
Necyomantia in the Odyssey, or of Canidia in Horace. 


4 Apol. 25. Vide also Prudent. in hOll. }{oruaui, circ. fin. and Lucian de 
Deo Syr. 50. 
5 Vid, also the scene 
 J ul. Firm. .p. 44
! 
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The Theodosian Code calls magic generally u u 8uper
ti- 
tion ;" and Jllagic, orgies, nlysterics, and" sabbathizings," 
were referred to the same" barbarous" origin. "
Iagical 
superstitions," the" rites of the 
ragi," the" prolniscs of 
the Chaldeans," and the "
lathematici," are farniliur to 
the readers of Tacitus. The Emperor Otho, an avowed 
patron of oriental fashions, took part in the rites of Isis, 
and consulted the 
Iathematici. Vespasian, w ho ul
o COll- 
Rulted them, is heard of in Egypt as perforIning n1Ïracles 
at the 
u3'gcstion of Serapis. Tiberius, in an edict, classes 
together " Egyptian and J en-ish rites;" and Tacitus and 
Suetonius, in recording it., speak of the two religions to- 
gether as " ea supers/ilia." 6 Augustus had already as
oci- 
ated them together as superstitions, and as unlawful, and 
that in contrast to others of a like foreign origin. (, ..As to 
foreign rites (percgrinrr ceroJloniæ)," says Suetonius, " Lb ho 
paid lllore reverence to those which were old and enjoined, 
so did he hold tbe rest in contelnpt." 7 lIe goes on to say 
that, evcn on the judgment-scat, lIe had recognized t.he 
Elcusinian priests, into ,vhose nlysteries he haa been initi- 
ated at Athens; (( whereas, when travelling in Egypt, he 
had refused to see Apis, and had approved of his grandson 
Caligula's passing by J udæa without sacrificing at J eru- 
salcIll." Plutarch speaks of nlagic a9 connected ,vith the 
mournful m)'steries of Orpheus and Zoroaster, with the 
I
gyptian anù the I)hr
Tgian; and, in bis Treatise on 
Superst.ition, ]le puts together in one clause, as SpCCilllCllS 
of that disease of mind, "covering oneself witL n1ud, 
,,-allowing in the nlire, sabbathizinge, faIlings on the face, 
unseen1ly I.)stures, foreign adorations." 8 Ovid mentions 
in consecutive verses the rites of "Adonis lamented by 
,r cnus," "The Sabbath of the Syrian Jew," and the 
u 1\Icmphitic Telllple of 10 in her linen dress." g Juvenal 
e Tac. Ann. ii. 85; Sueton. Tiber. 36. 7 August. 93. 
8 Dc Supcrst. 3. 9 De Art. Am. i. init. 
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speaks of the rites, as well as the language and the music, 
of the Syrian Orontes having flooded Rome; and, in his 
description of the superstition of the Roman women, he 
places the low Jewish fortune-tener between the pon1pous 
priests 01 Cybele and Isis, Dnd the bloody witchcraft of 
the .A.rmenian haruspex and the astrology of the 
Oh aldeans. 1 


8. 
The Christian, being at first accounted a kind of Jew, 
was even on that score included in .whatever odium, and 
whatever bad associations, attended on the Jewish name. 
But in a little time his independence of the rejected people 
was clearly understood, as even the persecutions show; and 
he stood upon his own ground. Still his character did not 
change in the eyes of the ,,-orId; for fa vour or for reproach, 
he was still associated with the \"otaries of secret and magi- 
cal rites. The Emperor Hadrian, noted as he is for his 
inquisitive ten1per, and a partaker in so many mysteries,2 
still believed that the Christians of Egypt allowed then1- 
selves in the worship of Serapis. They are brought into 
connexion with the Inagic of Egypt in the history of what 
is cOJIlmonly called the Thundering Legion, so far as this, 
that the rain which relieved the Emperor's arn1Y in the 
field, and which the Church ascribed to the prayers of 
the Christian soldiers, is by Dio Cassius attributed to an 
Egyptian nlagician, who obtained it by invoking l\Iercury 
and other spirits. This war had been the occasion of one 
of the first recognitions which the btate had conceded to 
the Oriental rites, though statesmen and emperors, as 
private men, had long taken part in them. The Emperor 
1\Iarcus had been urged by his fears of the 
Iarcomanni to 
resort to these foreign introductions, and is said to have 
employed :hlagi and Chaldeans in averting an unsuccessful 
I Sat. iii. vi 2 Tertul. Ap. I}, 
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issue of the war. It is observable that, in the growing 
countenance which was extended to these rites in the 
third century, Christianity came in for a. share. The chapel 
of Alexander Severus contained statues of Abraham, 
Orpheus, 4\ pollonius, Pythagoras, and our Lord. ITere 
indped, as in the case of Zenobia's J udaisHl, an eclectio 
philo,ophy aided the cOlnprehension of religions. But, 
inlßlcùiately before Alexander, Ileliogaballls, who was no 
philosopher, while he forlnally seated hit:J Syrian idol in 
tho Palatine, while he observed the mysteries of C)'bele 
and .A.ùonis, and celebrated his nlagic rites with hUlnan 
victilns, intendcd al
o, according to IJaInpridius, to unite 
with his horrible su}>prstition at the Jewish an,-I Samaritan 
religious and the Chri:5tian rite, that so the priesthood of 
Hcliogabalus Inight cOlllprisc tbe mystery of every 
worship." S lIenee, more or le
s, the stories ,vhich occur 
in ecclesiastical hi:.-tory of th
 cOln.crsion or good-,vill 
of the emperors to the Christian faith, of Hadrian, 

rammæa, and others, besides 1 [{\liogabalus and Alexander. 
Such stories Inight often nlean little more than that they 
fa youred it uluong other fOr])l
 of Oriental 8u!)crstition. 


9. 
What has been said is sufficient to bring before the 
mind un hit5torical fact, which indeed does not need 
evidence. Upon the established religiong of l
urope the 
East had renewed her encroacLmellts, and was pouring 
forth a family of rites which in various "rays attracted the 
attention of the luxurious, the political, the ignorant, the 
restless, and the remorEeful. .A..nnenian, Chaldee
 Egyp- 
tian, Je"y, Syrian, Phrygian, as the case might be, was 
tbe designation of the new hierophant; and magic, 
superstition, barbarism, jugglery, were the nanles given 
to his rite by the world. In this company appeared 
8 Vito lIcl. 8. 
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Christianity. When then three well-informed writers 
call Christ.ianity a superstition and a magical superstition, 
they were not using ,yords at random, or the language of 
abuse, but they were describing it in distinct and recog- 
nized terms as cognate to tbose gloomy, secret, orlious, 
disreputable religions which were making so much dis- 
turbance up and down the en1pire. 
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10. 


The impression made on the world by circumstances 
immediately before the rise of Christianity received a sort of 
confirmation upon its rise, in the appearance of the Gnostic 
and kindred heresies, which issued from the Church during 
the second and third centuries. Their resern blanco in 
ritual and constitution to the Oriental religions, sometimes 
their historical relationship, is undeniable; and certainly 
it is a singular coincidence, that Christianity should be 
first called a magical superstition by Suetonius, and then 
should be found in dIe intimate cOJnpany, and seenlingly 
the parent, of a n1ultitude of lllagical superstitions, if there 
was nothing in the Religion itself to give rise to such a 
charge. 


11. 


The Gnostic family 4 suitably traces its origin to a mixed 
race, which had conlnlenced its national history byassociat- 
ing Orientalism with Reve]ation. After the captivity of the 
ten tribes, Samaria was colonizod by "men from Bab)' Ion 
and Cusban, aud from A va, and from H anlatb, and from 
Sepharvaim," who were instructed at their own instance 
in "the manner of the God of the land," by one of the 
priests of the Church of Jeroboanl. The consequence 
was, that "they feared the Lord and served their own 
4 Vide Tillemont, Mem. and L'\rdner'8 Rist. Heretica. 
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gods." Of this country ,vos Simon, the reputed patriarch 
of the Gnostics; and he is introduced in the .A.cts of the 
Apostlc8 as professing those magical power:) which were 
so principal a characteristic of the Orient.al Inysteries. 
Ilis heresy, though broken into a multitude of sects, was 
poured over the ,yorld 'with a Catholicity not inferior in 
its day to that of Christianity. St. Pcter, who fell in with 
bim originally in 
an}aria, scen1S to }lavo encountcred hiln 
again at Ilonle. At Ilollle, St. l)olycarp met ]Iarcion of 
Pontus, whose followers 
pread through Italy, Egypt, 
S)'ria, .Arabia, and Persia; ValC'ntiuus preached his 
doctrines in Alexandria, ROlne, and Cyprus; and we read 
of hi::t disciplC's in Crete, Cæsarea, Antiocb, &nd other parts 
of the East. 13arùe!'anes and his fonow'(
rs wcre found in 
)lesopotanlia. The Carpocratian
 arc spok
n of at Alexan- 
dria, at Horne, and in Cephal1enia; the llasilidians spread 
through t he greater part of J
gypt; the Ophites ,,-cre 
apparently in l1ithynia and Galatia; the CainitC's or 
Caians in .A frica, and the )1 arcosians in Gaul. To these 
D1USt be added several sects, which, though not strictly of 
tho Gnostic stock, arc a
so('iated 'with then1 in date, 
charactcr, and origin ;-tho ]
bionites of l\llestine, the 
Cerinthians, who rose in f;omc part of Asia 
linor, tho 
EncratitC's and kindred sects, who spread fronl )fesopotan1ia 
to Syria, to Cilicia and other provinces of Asia .:\Iinor, and 
thence to Ronle, Gaul, Aq uitaine, and Spain; and the 

[ontanists, 
'ho, ,,-ith a town in l>hrygia for their 
llletrop01is, reached at length frolD Constantinople to 
Cartha
e. 
,,"Then [the 1'e3(1e1' of Christian history] CaInes to the 
sccond ccntury," says Dr. Burton, "he finds that Gnosti- 
CiSIU, under son1e forln or other, was professed in every 
part of the then civilized" orl(L He finds it divided into 
8('hoo1s, as numerously and as zealously attcnded as any 
'whjch Grecce or .A.sia could boast in their happiest days. 
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lIe nleets ,vith names totany unknown to hitn betore, which 
excited as much sensation as those of Aristot Ie or Plato. 
He hears of volullles having been written in support of this 
new philosophy, not one of which bas survived to our own 
day." 6 
lany of the founders of these sects had been 
Ohristians; others were of J cwish parentage; others were 
rnore or less connected in fact with the Pagan rites to 
which their own bore so great a resclllbtance. )Iontanus 
seems even to have been a mutitlted priest of Cybelc; the 
followers of Prodicus professed to 'possess the secret books 
of Zoroaster; and the doctrine of dnalisnl, which 
o many 
of the sects held, is to be traced to the saIne source. 
nasilides seen1S to have recognized 
lithras as the Suprenle 
Being, or the Prince of Angels, or the Sun, if 
l ithras is 
equivalent to Abraxas, ,vhich ,vas inscribecl upon his 
anlulets: on the other }1anrl, he is said to have been 
taught by an irnmediate disciple of St. Peter, anel Val en- 
tinus by an inlmediate disciple of St. Paul. 
[arcion wa
 
the son of a Bishop of Pontus; Tatiall, a disciple of St. 
J ustin 
Iartyr. 


12. 
'Vhatever might be the history of these sects, and 
though it may be a question whether thpy can be properly 
called" superstitions," and tbough nlany ofthpnl ntunbel'ea 
educated nlen anlong their teachers and followers, they 
closely resembled, at least in ritual and profession, the 
vagrant Pagan nlysteries ,vhich have been above described. 
Their very IHlnle of" Gnostic " implied the possession of 
a secret, which \vas to be communicated to their disciples. 
Cerenlonial observances were the preparation, and SYU1- 
bolical rite3 the instrument, of initiation. 'J'atian nnd 
l\Iontallus, the representatives of ver.\T ni
tinct schools, 
agreed in making a:scetlclsm a. rule ot' life. 'l'he followers 
ð Bampton Leet. 2. 
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of each of these sectaries abstained from wine; the 
Tatianites and Marcionites, from flesh; the Montanists 
kept three Lents in the year. All the Gnostic sects 
seem to have conden1ned Inarriage on one or other 
reason. 8 The Marcionites had three baptisnls or more; 
the ltlarcosians had two rites of what they called redmnp- 
tion; the latter of thesc was celebrated as a Jna rriage, 
and tIle rOOI11 al orned as a TIlarriage-chau] ber. A con- 
secration to a priesthood then followed with anointing. 
An extreme unction was another of their rite
, und 
prayers for the dca,d one of their observances. ]
arde- 
sanes and IIarlnonius were famous for the beaut.y of their 
chants. 'rhe prophecies of :\lontanus ,vere delivered, 
like the orac1es of the heathen, in a state of enthusia
ln or 
ecstasy. To Epiphancs, the son of Carpocrates, \yho 
died at the age of seven teen, a temple was erected in the 
island of C{1phal1enia, his mother's bil'thplacp, ,vhere he 
was ct'lebrated with hynll1s and sacrifices. A silnilar 
honour was paid by the Carpocratians to Ilomer, l>ytha- 
goras, Plato, Aristotle, as well as to the 1\ postles; crowns 
were placed upon their ilnages, and incense burned l)efure 
them. In one of the inscriptions found at Cyrene, about 
twenty years since, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Epicurus, and 
others, are put together with our Lord, as guides of COIl- 
duct. r
rheso inscriptions also contain the Carpocratian 
tenet of a comJnunity of wamen. I am unwilling to 
allude to the Agapæ and COlnmunions of certain of these 
sects, which were not surpa
sed in profligacy by the 
Pagan rites of which t.hey were an imitation. The very 
name of Gnostic became an expression for the worst 
:impurities, and no one dared eat bread with theIn, or use 
their culinary instrUIl1ents or plates. 


6 Hurtun, Hampton L::ct. note 61 
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13. 
These profligate excesses are found in connexìon with the 
exercise of magic and astrology.7 The amulets of the 
Basilidians are still extant in great numbers, inscribed 
with symbols, some Christian, some with figures of Isis, 
Serapis, and Anubis, represented according to the gross 
indecencies of the Egyptian mythology.8 St. Irenæus 
had already connected together the two crimes in speak- 
ing of the Simonians: "Their mystical priests," he says, 
II live in lewdness, and practise magic, according to the 
ability of each. They use exorcisms anl incantations; 
love-potions too, and seductive spells; the virtue of 
spirits, and dreams, and all other curious art.s, they 
diligently observe." g The Marcosians were especially 
devoted to these" curious arts," \vhich are also ascribed 
to Carpocrates and Apelles. 
Iarcion and others are 
reported to have used astrology. Tertullian speaks 
generally of the sects of his day: "Infamous are the 
dealings of the heretics with sorcerers "Very many, with 
mountebanks, with astrologers, with philosophers, to 'v it., 
8uch as are given to curious questions. They everywhere 
remember, ' Seek, and ye s11a11 find.' " 1 
Such were the Gnostics; and to external and prej udiced 
spectators, whether philosophers, as Celsus and Porphyry, 
or the multitude, they wore an appearance sufficiently like 
the Church to be mistaken for her in the latter part of 
the Ante-nicene period, as she was confused ,vith the 
Pagan mysteries in the earlier. 


]4 
Of course it may happen that the COlnmon estin1ate 
concerning a person or a body is purely accidental and 


7 Burton, Hampton Lect. note 4.... 
8 }\,lontfaucoD, Antiq. t. ii. part 2, p. 353. 
, lIær. i. 20. 1 De Præi)cr. 43. 
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unfounded; but in such cases it is not lasting. Such 
were the caluIl1nies of child-eating and impurity in the 
Christian meetings, ,vhich were almost extinct by the 
tiTue of Origen, and ,,'hich might arise from the world's 
confusing them with the pagan and heretieal rites. But. 
when it continues frotH age to age, it is certainly an index 
of a fact, and correspond8 to definite qualities in the 
object to 'v bich it relates. In that case, even ß1istnkes 
carry inforInation; for they are cognate to the truth, and 
we can allow for th('I11. Often 'what scorns like a Jnistal\:(
 
is nlerely the mode in which the inforlnant conveys his 
testimony, or the ilnpre.ssion ,,'hich a fact Inakes on hiul. 
Cen
ure is the natural tone of one nlan in a case where 
praise is the natural tone of another; the very 8:une 
character or action inspires one rnind \vith enthusiasnl, 
and another ,vith contenlpt. "That to one Tl1an is Inag-- 
naniInity, to another is rOlnance, and pride to a third, and 
pretence to a fourth, ,,'hile to a fifth it is t:;illlply unin- 
tplligible; 3ud yet there is a certain an,1logy in their 
separate Ìl>stimonies, ,,'hich conveys to us what the t.hing 
is like and what it is nut like. 'Vhen a lnan's 3cknow- 
ledgcd note is sllper
tition, we Inay be prctty ::;llre we 
sha11 not find billl an Acadenlic or an l
picurcan; 3,11(1 
even words which are ambiguous, as "atheist," or U re. 
fonner," achnit of a sure in terprctation when we are 
inforlned of the speaker. In like 1113nI1Cr, there is a. 
certain general correspondence between magic and miracle, 
obstinacy and faith, insubordination and zeal for religion, 
sophistry and argunll'ntative talent, craft and n1eekness, 
as is obvious. Let us proceed then in our conteInplat.ioll 
of this reflect.ion, as it 1uar be called of prilllitivf\ ChI'is. 
tiauity in the mirror of the world. 


15. 


All three ,,'riters, Tacitus, Suet on ius, ancI Pliny, call it 
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a cc superstition;" this is no accidental imputation, but 
is repeated by a variety of subsequent writers and 
speakers. The charge of Thyestean banquets scarcely lasts 
a hundred years; but, while pagan witnesses are to be 
found, the Church is accused of superstition. The 
heathen disputant in Minucius calls Christianity, " Vana 
et tremens 8uperstitio." The lawyer l\Iodestinus speaks, 
with an apparent allusion to Christianity, of " weak minds 
being terrified 8uperstitione 1luJJlinis." The heathen 
magistrate asks St. Marcellus, whether he and others 
have put away "vain superstitions," and worship the 
gods whom the empel'ors worship. The Pagans in Arno- 
bius speak of Christianity as "an execrable and unlucky 
religion, full of impiety and sacrilege, contaminating the 
rites instituted from of old with the superstition of its 
novelty." The anonymous opponent of Lactantius calls 
it, "Itnpia et anilis superstitio." Diocletian's inscription 
at Clunia was, as it declared, on occasion of "the total 
extinction of the superstition of the Christians, and the 
extension of the ,vorship of the gods." 
Iaxin1in, in his 
Letter upon Constantine's Edict,. still calls it a supersti- 
tion. 1 


16. 
Now what is meant by the word thus attached by a 
consensus of heathen authorities to Christianity? At least, 
it cannot mean a. religion in which a man might think 
what he pleased, and was set free from all yokes, whether 
of ignorance, fear, authority, or priestcraft. When 
heathen writers call the Oriental rites superstitions, they 
evidently use the word in its modern sense; it cannot surely 
be doubted that they apply it in the same sense to Chris- 
tianity. But Plutarch explains for us the word at length, 
2 Vide Kortbolt, in PHn. et Traj. Epp. p. 152. Comment. in MimIO. 
F. &c.. 


Q 
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in his Treatise which bears the name: U Of aU kinds of 
fear," he says, "superstition is the most fatal to action 
and resource. He does not fear the sea who does not sail, 
nor war who does not serve, nor robbers who keeps at home, 
nor the sycophant who i:i poor, nor the envious if he is 8 
private man, nor an earthquake if he lives in Gaul, nor 
thunder if he lives in Ethiopia; but he who fears the gods 
fears everything, c(trth, seas, air, sky, darkness, light, 
noises, silence, sleep. Sla ves sleep and forget their 
masters; of the fettered doth sleep lighten the chain; 
inflamed wounds, ulcers cruel and agonizing, are not felt 
by the sleeping. Superstition alone has come to no terms 
".ith 8leep; but in the very sleep of her victims, as though 
they were in the realnlB of the ÏIllpious, she raises horrible 
spectres, and monstrous phantoms, and various pains, and 
whirls the miserable soul about, and persecutes it. They 
rise, and, instead of making light of ,,,hat is unreal, they 
fall into the hands of quacks and conjurers, who say, I Call 
the crone to expiatc, bathe in the sea, and sit aU day on 
the ground.'" lIe goes on to speak of the int.roduct.ion of 
"uncout.h JUt1Ht'S and barbarous terJns " into U the divine 
and national authority of rcligion;" observes that, whereas 
slaves, when they despair of freedom, may demand to be 
sold tù another muster, superstition adn1its of no change 
of gods, since" tbe god cannot be found w horn he will not 
fear, who fears the gods of hi@ family and his birth, who 
Bhudders at the Saving and the Benignant, who has a 
trembling and dread at those from whom we ask riches 
and wealth, concord, peace, success of all good words and 
deeds." He says, moreover, that, ,,'hile death is to all 
n1en an end of life, it is not so to the superstitious; for 
then 'there are deep gates of hell to Jawn, and headlong 
streams of at once fire and gloom are opened, and darkness 
\vith its many phantoms encompasses, ghosts presenting 
horrid visages and wretched voices, and judges anQ 
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executioners, and chasms and dens fun of innumerable 
miseries." 
Presently, he says, that in misfortune or sickness the 
superstitious man refuses to see physician or philosopher, 
and cries, "Suffer me, 0 man, to undergo punishment, the 
impious, the cursed, the hated of gods and spirits. The 
Atheist," with whonl all along he is contrasting the super- 
stitious disadvantageously, "wipes his tears, trÎ1ns his 
hair, doffs his mourning; but how can you address, how 
help the superstitious? He sits apart in sackcloth or 
filthy rags; and often he strips himself and rolls in the 
mud, and tells out his sins and offences, as having eaten 
and drunken something, or walked some way which the 
divinity did not allow. . . . And in his best mood, and 
under the influence of a good-humoured supersition, he 
sits at home, with sacrifice and slaughter all round him, 
while the old crones hang on him as on a peg, as Bion 
says, any charm they fall in with." He continuf's, 
cc What men like best are festivals, banquets at the 
temples, initiations, orgies, votive prayers, and adorations. 
But the superstitious wishes iudeed, but is unable to rejoice. 
He is crowned and turns pale; he sacrifices and is in fear; 
be prays with a quivering voice, and burns incense with 
trembling hands, and altogether belies the saying of 
Pythagoras, that we are then in best case when we go to 
the gods; for superstitious men are in most wretched and 
evil case, approaching the houses or shrines of the gods as if 
they were the dens of bears, or the holes of snakes, or the 
caves of whales." 


17. 


Here we have a vivid picture of Plutarch's idea of the 
essence of Superstition; it was the imagination of the 
existence of an unseen ever-present 1\faster; the bondage 
ef a rule of life, of a eoutinual rps})n

3jbility; obligatldJl 
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to attend to little things, the impossibility of escaping from 
duty, the inability to choose or change one's religion, 
an interference ,vith the enjoyment of life, a Inelancholy 
view of the ,vorld, scnse of sin, horror at guilt, appre- 
hension of punishment, dread, self-abasement, depression, 
anxiety and endeavour to be at peace with hea.ven, and 
error and absurdity in thè ]nethods chosen for the purpose. 
Such too had been the idea of the Epicurean Velleius, 
when he shrunk with horror from the U se1llpitfr1l1t8 
d0112inflç " and "curio8u8 Deus" of the Stoics. s Such, 
surely, \\YRS the meaning of Tacitus, Suetoniu8, and Pliny. 
And hence of course the freq nent reproach cast on Chri
tia.n8 
a:s credulous, weak-minded, and poor-spirited. The heathen 
objectors in 'Iinucius and LactantiuB 
pea.k of their" old- 
woman's tales." 4. Celsus accuses them of cc assenting at 
random and without reason," saying, "Do not inquire, 
but believe." "They lay it down," he Bays elsewhere, 
"IJet no educated man approach, no mall of wisdom, no 
Jnan of sense; but if a man be unlearned, \\ cak in intellect) 
an infant, let him come with confidence. Confessing that 
these are wortby of their God, they evidently desire, as 
they are able, to convert none but fools, and vulgar, and 
stupid, and slavish, women and boys." They U take in 
the silnplc, and lead him where they will." They addre8s 
theJuselves to "youths, house-servants, and the weak in 
intellect." They U hurry away from the educated, as not 
fit 8ubjects of their imposition, and inveigle the rustic." i 
U Thou," says the heathen magistrate to the Martyr 
Fructuosus, "who as a teacher dost disseminate a new 
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I " Itaque imposuÍstÍs in cervicibuø nostris øempiternum dominum, quem 
dies et noctc8 timercmu
; quis cnim non timeat omnia providentem et 
cogitantem et animadvertentcm, et omnia ad Be pertinere putantem, curi08UUI, 
t't plenum ncgotii Dl'um ? "-Cic. de Nat. Dear. i. 20. 
. 1\fin. c. 11. Lact. v. 1, 2. vid. Arnob. iÏ. 8, &c. 
5 Origcn, coutr. Celø. i. 9, Hi. 44, 50, vi. 4,4. 
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18. 


Renee the epithets of itinerant, mountebank, conjurer, 
cheat, sophist, sorcerer, heaped upon the tf1achers of 
Christianity; sometimes to account for the report or 
apparent truth of their miracles, sometimes to explain their 
success. Our Lord was said to have learned Ris miracu. 
lous power in Egypt; "wizard, mediciner, cheat, rogue, 
conjurer," were the epithets applied to Him by the oppo- 
nents of Eusebius ; 7 they" worship that crucified sophist," 
says Lucian; 8 " Paul, who surpasses all the conjurers and 
impostors who ever lived," is Julian's account of the 
Apostle. " You have sent through the whole world," 
says S1. Justin to Trypho, "to preach that a certain 
atheistic and lawless sect has sprung from one Jesus, a 
Galilean cheat.'" " We kno,v," says Lucian, speaking of 
Chaldeans and Magicians," the SJrian from Palestine, 
who is the sophist in these matters, how many lunatics, 
with eyes distorted and mouth in foam, he raises and sends 
a way restored, ridding them from the evil at a great 
price." 1 "If any conjurer came to them, a man of skill 
and knowing how to manage matters," says the same 
writer, "he made money in no time, with a broad grin at 
the simple fellows." i The officer who had custody of St. 
Perpetua feared her escape from prison" by magical in- 
cantations." S When St. Tiburtius had walked barefoot 
on hot coals, his judge cried out that Christ had taught 
him magic. St. Anastasia was thrown into prison as a 
mediciner; the populace called out against St. Agnes, 
U Away with the witch," Tolk tnaganl" toile maleficam. 


· Prudent. in hone Fruct. 37. 
· Mort. Peregr.13. 
I De Mort. Pereg. ibid. 


7 Evan. Dem. üi. S, 4. 
9 c. 108. 1 i. e. Philop. 16. 
S Ruin. Mart. pp. 100, 594, &C. 
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When St. Bono8u8 and St. Maximilian bore the burning 
pitch without shrinking, Jews and Gentiles cried out, Iðti 
'l12agi et tnalefici. "'Vhat new delusion/' says the heathen 
magistrate concerning St. Romanus, "has brought in these 
sophists to deny the worship of the gods P How doth this 
chief sorcerer nlock us, skilled by his Thessalian cbarm 
(ca,.,.nille) to laugh at pun"ishment." 4. 
Hence we gather the meaning of the word II CarlJlen " as 
u8ed by Pliny; when he speaks of the Christians" saying 
\\ ith one another a carllint to Christ U
 to a god," he meant 
pretty much what Suetonius expresses by the "'lllaltjica 
bllperstitio.". And the 
"ord
 of the last-mentioned ".riter 
und '.rat'itu8 are stillll10re e
actly, and, I n1ay say, singu- 
larly illustrated by clauses whioh occur in the Theodo
ian 
code; which seelll to bhow that these historians ""ere u::;ing 
formal terms and phrtt
es to exprehS their notion of Chris.. 
tiallity. For instance, Tacitus 
aY8, "Quos pO. flagitÙ. 
Îllt'ið08, '1tlg l lS L"VlirislÎallns appellabat ,." and the Law against 
the l,Ialefici and 
Jathenlatici in the Code speaks of those J 
"Quos ob jaCitiOrlon, 7nagllituditletll' vulgus 'Jnalejicos appellat.". 
Again, 'l'acitus charges Christians with tbe " odiutlì hllma'lll 
gell riB:" this is the yery characteristic of 8 practiser in 
luagic ; the Laws call the 
Iale6ci, u hU7JlflJli generis hostes," 
"llumani !Jl!litri
 inÙnici," " Ilaturæ j,e1'egrilli/' " COlJlllllUii
 
8fllltti
 hostes." ; 


· Pruù. in hone Rom. \tv. 404, 8G8. 
I \r e have sp
cimens of ctlrmina ascribed to Christians in the Pbilol-'atri
. 
6 Goth. in Cod. Th. t. 6, p. 120, ed. lö65. AgRin," Qui malefici vulgi 
cOllsuetudine nuncupuntur." Leg. 6. So Lactantiu8, ,. Magi et ü quol! 
verè malf>ficos vulgus appcllut." lust. ii. 17. U Quos et maleficOli vulgu::t 
appellfit." August. Civ. Oei, x. 1!J. ,. Quos vulgus mathematic08 vocat." 
Hicron. in Dan. c. ii. Viù. Gothof. in loco Otlwr laws speak of tbo
 who 
were ,t maleficiorum labe polluti," and of tbe "ma}eficiorum scabies." 
'I Tertullian too mentions the charge of "ho:\tcs principulU Romallorum, 
populi, gelleris humani, Deorum, Impcratorum, legum, moruw, natura: 
totius inimici." Apol. 2, 35, 38, ad. Scap. 4, ad. Na.t. i. 17. 
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19. 


This also explains the phenomenon, which has created 
gO much surprise to certain moderns ;-that a grave, well.. 
informed historian like Tacitus should apply to Christians 
what sounds like abuse. Yet what is the difficulty, 
supposing that Christians were considered mathematici 
and magi, and these were the secret intriguers against 
established government, the allies of desperate politician
 
the enemies of the established religion, the dissen1inators 
of lying rumours, the perpetrators of poisonings and other 
crÏ1nes P "Read this," says Paley, after quoting some 01 
the most beautiful and subduing passages of St. Paul, 
"read this, and then think of exitiabilis 8uperstitz"o;" and 
he goes on to express a. wish" in contending with heathen 
authorities, to produce our books against theirs," 8 as if it 
were a matter of books. Public men care very little for 
books; the finest sentiments, the most luminous philosophy, 
the deepest theology, inspiration itself, moves them but 
little; they look at facts, and care only for facts. The ques- 
tion was, What was the worth, what the tendency of the 
Christian body in the state P what Christians said, what 
they thought, was little to the purpose. They might 
exhort to peaceableness and passive obedience as strongly 
as words could speak; but what did they do, what was 
their political position P This is what statesmen thought 
of then, as they do now. What had men of the world to 
do with abstract proofs or first principles P a statesman 
measures parties, and sects, and WI iters by their bearing 
upon hirn; and he has a. practised eye in this sort of 
judgment, and is not likely to be mistaken. " I What is 
Truth l' said jesting Pilate." Apologies, however elo- 
quent or true, availed nothing with the Roman magis- 
trate against the sure instinct which taught him to dread 
8 Evid. part ü. ch. 4. 
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Christianity. It was a dangerous enemy to any power not 
built upon itself j he felt it, and the event justified his 
a ppreheneion. 


20. 


'Ve must not forget the well-kno".n character of the 
Roman state in its dealin-gs with its subjects. It had had 
from the first an extreme jealousy of secret societies; it 
was prepared to grant a large toleration and a broad 
comprehension, but, ß8 is the case with modern govern- 
ments, it wished to have jurisdiction and the ultimate 
authority in every movement of the body politic and social, 
and its civil institutions were based, or esscntially 
depended, on its religion. Accordingly, every innovation 
upon the established paganism, except it was allowed by 
the la"r, was rigidly repressed. Hence the professors 0 
low superstit.ions, of mysteries, of magic, of astrology, 
were the outlaws of society, and were in a condition 
analogous, if the comparison may be allowed, to smugglers 
or poachers among ourselves, or perhaps to burglars and 
highwaymen. The n10dern robber is sometimes made to 
ask in novels or essays, why the majority of a people should 
bind the minority, and why he is (1menable to laws which 
he does not enact; but the magistrate, relying on the 
power of the s\\"ord, wishes all men to gain a living indeed, 
and to prosper, but only in his own legally sanctioned 
ways, anù he hangs or transports dissenters from his 
Duthority. The Romans applied tbis rule to religion. 
Lardner protcsts against Pliny's application of the werds 
"contumacy and inflexible obstinacy" 
o the Christians 
of Pontus. "Indeed, these are hard words," he says, 
U very improperly applied to men who were open to con- 
viction, and willing to satisfy others, if they might have 
leave to speak."" And he says, "It seems to me that. 
I Heathen Test. 9. 
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Pliny acted very arbitrarily and unrighteo\lsly, in bis 
treatment of the Christians in his province. "That right 
had Pliny to act in this lnanner? by what law or laws did 
he punish [them] with death P "-but the Romans had 
ever burnt the sorcerer, and banished his consulters for 
life. 1 It was an ancient custom. And at mysteries they 
looked with e
pecial suspicion, because, since the established 
religion did not include them in its provisions, they really 
did supply what may be called a demand of the age. The 
Greeks of an earlier day had naturalized among themselves 
the Eleusinian and other mysteries, which had come from 
Egypt and Syria, and had little to fear from a fresh 
invasion from the same quarter; yet even in Greece, as 
Plutarch tell us, the "cannina" of the itinerants of 
Cybele and Serapis threw the Pythian verses out of fashion, 
and henceforth the responses from the temple were giveI1 
in prose. Soon tbe oracles altogether ceased. 'Vhat 
would cause in the Roman mind still greater jealousy of 
Christianity was the general infidelity which prevailed 
among all classes as regards th
 nlythological fables of 
Charon, Cerberus. and the reahns of punishment. 3 


21. 


We know what opposit.ion had been made in Rome 
even to the philosophy of Greece; much greater would be 
the aversion of constitutional statesmen and lawyers to the 
ritual of barbarians. Religion was the Roman point of 
honour. cc Spaniards might rival them in numbers," saYS 
Cicero, "Gauls in bodily strength, Carthaginians in 
address, Greeks in the arts, Italians and Latins in native 
talent, but the Romans surpassed all nations in piety and 


1 Gothof. in Cod. Th. t. 5. p. 12l. 
! Cic. pro Cluent. 61. Gieseler transl. vol. i. p. 21, note 6. Acad. luscr. 
t. 34. hist. p. 110. 
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d
votion.'J S It was one of their la,vs, "IJet no one have 
gods by hÎInself, nor ,vorship in private new gods nor 
ad ventitious, unless added on public authority." 4. Luta- 
tius, i at t he end of the first Punio war, was forbidden by 
the senate to consult the Sortes Prænestinæ as being 
"auspicia alienigena." Some years afterwards the Consul 
took axe in hand, and 
olllmellced the destruction of tbe 
teInples of Isit:i and Serapis. In the second Punic war, the 
Henate had conunanded the surrender of the libr;, vaticini 
or p1"ecalione8, and any ,vritten art of sacrificing. 'Vhen 
a secret confraternity was discovered, at a later date, tht' 
COll
ul spoke of the rule of their ancestors which forbade 
the foruIn, circus, und city to Sacrificuli and prophets, and 
burnt their books. In the next age' bani
}lJnent was in. 
flicted on individuals who were introducing the worship of 
the 
Yl'ian 
aba7,iu:i; and in the next the Iseion and 
Serapeion were de8troyed a second time. 1!Iæcenas in !)io 
advises .\.ugustus to honour the gods according to the 
national cu
toln, because the contelnpt of the country's 
deities leads to civil insubordination, reception of foreign 
laws, conspiracies, and secret meetings. 6 (( Suffer no one," 
lIe adds, "to deny the gods or to practise sorcery." The 
ci vilian Julius Paulus lays it down as one of the leading 
priuciples of ROllIan Law, that those who introduce new 
or untried religions should be degraded, and if in the 
lower orders put to death. 7 In like manner, it is enacted 
in one of Constantine's Laws that the Haruspices should 
not exercise their art in private; and there is a law of 
Valentinian's against nocturnal sacrifices or magic. It is 
luore immediately to our purpose that rJ.1rajan had been so 
earnest in his resistance to ITetrrriæ or secret societies, 
that, when a fire had laid waste Nico1l1Cdia, and Pliny 


B He Haru
p. Resp. 9. f De Legg. ii. 8. 
:; Al'ad. Inser. ibid. 6 Neander, Eeel. Rist. tr. vol. i. p. 81. 
7 .Muller, p 21, 22, 30. Tertull Ox. tr. p. 12, note p. 
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proposed to him to incorporate a. body of a hundred and 
fifty firemen in consequence, 8 he was afraid of the prece- 
dent and forbade it. 


22. 


What has been said will suggest another point of view 
in which the Oriental rites were obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, viz., as being vagrant and proselytizing religions. 
If it tolerated foreign superstitions, this would be on the 
ground that districts or countries within its jurisdiction 
held them; to proselytize to a rite hitherto unknown, to 
form a new party, und to propagate it through the 
Empire,-a religion not local but Catholic,-was an offence 
against both order and reason. The state desired peace 
everywhere, and no change; "considering," according to 
Lactantius, "that they were rightly and deservedly 
lJunished who execrated the public religion handed down 
to them by their ancestors." g . 
It is impossible surely to deny that, in assembling for 
religious purposes, the Christians were breaking a solemn 
l:lw, a vital principle of the Roman constitution; and this 
is the light in which their conduct was regarded by the 
historians and philosophers of the Empire. This was a 
very strong act on the part of the disciples of the great 
Apostle, who had enjoined obedience to the po,vers that 
be. Time after time they resisted the authority of the 
magistrate; and this is a phenomenon inexplicable on the 
theory of Private Judgment or of the Voluntary Principle. 
The justification of such disobedience lies simply in the 
necessity of obeying the higher authority of some divine 
law; but if Christianity were in its essence only private 
and personal, as so many now think, there was no 
necessity of their meeting together at alL If, on the 
other hand, in assembling for worship and holy com- 


8 Gibbon,. Hist. ch 16, note 14.. 


9 Epit. Instit. 65. 
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munion, they were fulfilling an indispensable observance, 
Christianity has imposed 8 social law on the world, and 
formally enters the field of politics. Gibbon says that, in 
consequence of Pliny's edict, "the prudence of the Chris- 
tiaDs suspended their Agapæ; but it was impossible for 
them to omit the exercise of public worship." 1 We can 
d 1'3 W no other conclusion
 


23. 


At the end of three hundred years, a more remarkable 
yiolatioD of law seems to have been admitted by the Chris- 
tian body. It shall be given in the words of Dr. Burton; 
he has been speaking of
laximin's f'diC't, which provided for 
the restitution of any of their lands or buildings which haa 
been alienated from them. cc It is plain:' he says, 'c fron1 
the terms of this edict, that the Christ.ians had for 
orue 
tinle been in pos
{'ssion of property. It speaks of hou
e:-1 
and lands which did not belong- to individuals, but to the 
whole body. Their possession of such property coulù 
hardly have escaped the notice of the government; but 
it 
eems to have been held in direct violation of a hl\v of 
Diocletian, which prohibited corporate bodies, or associa- 
tions which were not legally recognized, from acquiring 
property. The Christians were certainly not a body re- 
?ognized by 18\\ at the beginning of the reign of 
Diocletian, and it might a:most be thought that this 
enactment was 8pecial1y directed against them. But, like 
other laws 'which are founded upon tyranny, and are at 
variance with the first principles of justice, it is probable 
that this law about corporate property \vas evaded. 'Ve 
must suppose that the Christians had purchased lands 
and houses before the law was passed; and their disregard 


I Gibbon, ibid. Origen ttùmits and defends the violation of the law8: 
olllc 
"'o"yo" ØVJle1]Kcu 1raPC\ .,.à JlEJlOjJ.ItTp.fJla wOltaJl, 'Tcì, {rrrÈp å.}I, 118t{as. c. 
Ce1ø. i. 1. 
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of the prohibition may be taken as another proof that 
their religion had now taken so firm a footing that the 
executors of the laws were obliged to connive at their 
being broken by so numerous a body." i 


24. 
No wonder that the magistrate who presided at the 
martyrdom of St. ROlnanus calls them in Prudentius "a 
rebel people;" 8 that Galerius speaks of them as U a 
nefarious conspiracy;" the heathen in Minucius, as 
"men of 8 desperate faction;" that others make them 
guilty of sacrilege and treason, and call them by those 
other titles which, more closely resembling the language 
of Tacitus, have been noticed above. Hence the Yiolent 
accusations against them as the destruction 
 the 
En1pire, the authors of physical evils, and the cause of 
the anger of the gods. 
" }\{en cry out," says Tertullian, "that the state is beset, 
that the Christians are in their fields, in their forts, in 
their islands. They mourn as for a loss that every sex, 
condition, and now even rank, is going over to this sect. 
And yet they do not by this very means advance their 
minds to the idea of some good therein hidden; they 
allow not themselves to conjecture more rightly, they 
choose not to examine more closely. The generality run 
upon a hatred of this name, with eyes so closed that in 
bearing favourable testimony to anyone they mingle 
with it the reproach of the name. I A good man Caius 
Seiue, only he is 8 Christian.' So another, 'I marvel 
tbat that wise man Lucius Titius hath suddenly become a 
Christian.' No one reHecteth whether Caius be not there- 
fore good and Lucius wise because a Christian, or therefore 
a Christian because wise and good. They praise that 
I Hist. p. 418. 
3 In bon. Rom. 62, In Act. S. Cypr. 4, Tert. Apol. 10, &c. 
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which they know, they revile that which they know not. 
V lrtue is not in such account as hatred of the Chris- 
tians. Now, then, if the hatred be of the name, what 
guilt is there in names P What charge against words P 
Unless it be that any word which is a name have either Ii 
barbarous or ill-omen ed, or a scurrilous or an iTnnlodest 
sound. If the Tiber cometh up to the walls, if the Nile 
cometh not up to the fields, if the heaven hath stood still, 
if the earth hath been moved, if there be any famine, it 
any pestilence, C The Christians to the lions' is forth with 
the word.". 


25. 


u M('n of a desperate, lawleslo." reckless faction," says the 
heathen Cæcilius, in the pas
age above referred to, ct who 
collect together out of the lowest rabble the thoughtless 
portion, and credulous women seduced by the weakness of 
their 
ex, and form a. mob of inlpure conspirators, of whonl 
nocturnal asseJn blies, and solemn fa stings, and unnatural 
foorl, no sacred rite but pollution, is the bond. A tribe 
lurking and light-hating, dUJub for the public, talkative in 
cornert., they de:-;pise our temples as if graves, spit at our 
gods, deride our religious forms; pitiable themselves, they 
pity, forsooth, our priests; half-naked themselves, they 
d(\spiso our honours and purple; nlonstrous folly and 
incredible inlPudence! . . . Day after day, their aban- 
doned morals wind their serpentine course; over the whole 
world are those most hideous rites of an impious association 
growing into shape: . . . they recognize each other by 
marks and signs, and love er1ch other almost before they 
recognize; promiscuous lust is their religion. Thus does 
their vain and mad superstition glory in crimes. . . The 
writer who tells the story of a crinlÏnal capitally punished, 
ßnd of the gibbet (ligna lrralia) of the cross being their 
. Apol. i. 3, 39, Oxf. tr. 
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observance (ceremonias), assigns to them thereby an altar 
in keeping with the abandoned and wicked, that they may 
worship (colant) what they merit. . . . Why their mighty 
effort to hide and shroud whatever it is they worship 
(colunt) , since things honest ever like the open day, and 
crimes are secret? Why have they no altars, no temples, 
no images known to us, never 8peak abroad, never assemble 
freely, were it not that what they worship and suppress is 
subject either of punishment or of shame P . . What 
monstrous, what portentous notions do they fabricate! 
that that God of theirs, whom they can neither show nor 
see, should be inquíring diligently into the characters, the 
acts, nay the words and secret thoughts of all men; 
rnnning to and fro, forsooth, and present everywhere, 
troublesome, restless, nay impudently curious they would 
have him; that is, if he is close at every deed, 
intérferes in all places, "while he can neither attend to 
each as being distracted through the whole, nor suffice for 
the whole as being engaged about cach. 'Think too of 
their threatening fire, meditat.ing destruction to the whole 
earth, nay the world itself with its stars! . . . Nor content 
with this mad opinion, they add and append their old 
wives'tales about a new birth after death, ashes and cinders, 
and by son1e strange confidence belie-ye each other's lies. 
Poor creatures! consider what hangs over you after death, 
while you are still alive. Lo, the greater part of you, the 
better, as you say, are in want, cold, toil, hunger, and 
your God suffers it; but I omit common trials. Lo, threats 
are offered to you, punishments, torments; crosses to be 
undergone now, not worshipped (adorandæ); fires too 
which ye predict and fear; where is that God who can 
recover, but cannot preserve your life P The answer of 
Socrates, when he was asked about heavenly matters, is 
well known, 'What is above us does not concern us.' My 
opinion also is, tbat points \vbich are doubtful, as are the 
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points in question, must be left; nor, when so many and 
such great men are in controversy on the subject, must 
judgrnent be rashly and audaciously given on either side, 
lest the consequence be either anile superstition or the 
overthrow of all religion." 


26. 


. 
Such was Christianity in the eyes of those who witnessed 
its rise aud propagation ;-one of a number of ,vild and 
barbarous rites \vhich were pouring in upon the Ernpire 
from the ancient realms of superstition, and the mother of a 
progeny of aeets \vhieh were faithful to the original they 
had derived from Eg-ypt or Syria; a religion unworthy 
of an educated person, as appealing, ot to the intellect, but 
to the fears and weaknesses of hUInd.n nature, and consisting, 
not in the rational and cheerful enjoYlnent, but in a morose 
rejection of the gifts of Providence; a horrible religion, as 
inflicting or enjoining cruel sufferings, and monstrous and 
loathsome in its very indulgence of the passions; a 
religion leading by reaction to infidelity; a religion of 
tnagic, and of the vulgar arts, real and pretended, with 
which Inagic was accompanied; a secret religion which 
dared not face the day; an itinerant, busy, proselytizing 
rèligion, fonning an extended confederacy against the 
state, resisting its authorityaud breaking its laws. There 
Ina v be some exceptions to this general impression, such as 
Pliny's discovery of the innocent and virtuous rule of life 
adopted by the Christ.ians of Pontus; but this only proves 
that Christianity was not in fact the infalfious religion which 
the heathen thought it; it did not rev
rse their general 
belief to that effect. 


27. 
N ow it must be granted that, in some respects, this view 
of Christianity dependpd on the tinles, and would alter with 
their alteration. When there ,vas no persecution, Mar.. 
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tyrs could not be obstinate; and when tlle Church was 
raised aloft in high places, it was no longer in caves. 
Still, I believe, it continued substantially the same in the 
judgment of the world external to it, while there was an 
external world to judge of it. " They thought it enough," 
says Julian in the fourth century, of our Lord and His 
Apostles, "to deceive women, servants, and slaves, a.nd by 
their meanB wives and husbands." "A human fabrication," 
saYð he elsewhere, "put together by wickedness, having 
nothing divine in it, but making a perverted use of the 
fable-loving, childish, irrational part of the soul, and 
offering a set of wonders to create belief." " Miserable 
men," he says elsewhere, "you refuse to worship the 
ancile, yet you worship the wood of the cross, and sign it 
on your foreheads, and fix it on your doors. Shall one for 
this hate the intelligent among you, or pity the lesa 
understanding, who in following you have gone to such au 
excess of perdition as to leave the everlasting gods and go 
over to a dead Jew P " He speaks of their adding other 
dead men to Him who died so long ago. "You have 
filled all places with sepulchres and monuments, though 
it is nowhere told you in Jour religion to haunt the tombs 
and to attend upon them." Elsewhere he speaks of their 
"leaving the gods for corpses and relics/' On the other 
hand, he attributes the gro\vth of Christianity to its 
humanity towards strangers, care in burying the dead, 
and pretended religiousness of life. In another place he 
speaks of their care of the poor. 1 
LibaniuB, Julian's preceptor in rhetoric, delivers the 
same testimony, as far as it goes.. He addressed his Oration 
for the Temples to a Christian Emperor, and would in 
consequence be guarded in his language; however it runs 
in one direction. He speaks of "those black-hsbited 
5 Julian ape Cyril, pp. 39, 194, 206, 335. Epp. pp. 305, 429, 438, ed. 
Spanh. 
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}1Jen," tneaning the monks, " who cat more than elephants, 
and by the number of their potations troublo those who 
t!end them drink in their chautings, and conceal this by 
paleness artificially acquired." They" are in good COD- 
dition out of the misfortunes of ot.hers, ".bile tbey pretend 
to serve God by hunger.
 Those whom they attack Hare 
like bees, they like drones." I do not quote this passage 
to prove that there were monks in Libanius's days, which 
DO one doubts, but to show his itupression of Christianity, 
ttS far as bis ".orks betray it. 
N umantian, in the same century, describes in verse his 
vOYll.ge from Rome to Gaul: one book of the poen1 i8 
extant; he fulls in with Christianit.y n two of the islands 
which lie in his course. He thus describes them as found on 
one of these: "The island is in a squalid state, being full 
of light-haters. They call t hemsel ves monks, because they 
wish to live ulolle "rithout witnes
. They dread the gifts, 
from fearing the reverses, of fortune. Thus Homer says 
that melancholy was the cause of Bellerophon's anxiety; 
for it is said that after the wounds of grief mankind dis- 
pleased the offended youth." He meets on the other 
island a Christian, whom he had kllO\VD, of good falnily 
and fortune, and happy;.n his marriage, who "ilnpelled 
by the Furies had left men and gods, and, credulous 
exile, was living in base concealment. Is not this herd," 
h
 cont.inues, ct worse tItan Circean poison? then bodies 
were chunged, now Dlinds." 


28. 
In the Philopatris, which is tbe work of an Author of 
the fourth century,6 Critias is introduced pale and wild. 
Ilis friend asks him if be has tseen Cerberus or Hecate; 
and he answers that he has heard a rigmarole from cer- 
tu.iu "thrice-cursed sophists;" which he thinks ,vould 
tI l\iebuhr ascrioot! it to tLe b
ginning of the tenth. 
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drive hinl mad, if he heard it again, and was nearly 
sending him headlong over some cliff as it was. He 
retires for relief with his inquirer to a pleasant place, 
8hadowed by planes, where swallows and nightingales are 
singing, and a quiet brook is purling. Triephon, hiB 
friend, expresses a fear lest he has heard some incanta- 
tion, and is led by the course of the dialogue, before his 
friend tells his tale, to give some account of Christianity, 
being himself a Christian. After speaking of the crea- 
tion, as described by 
Ioses, he falls at once upon that 
doctrine of a particular providence which is so dis- 
tasteful to Plutarch, VeHeius in Cicero, and Cæcilius, and 
generally to unbelievers. "He is in heaven," he says, 
"looking at just and unjust, and causing actions to be 
entered in books; and He will recompense all on a day 
which He has appointed." Critias objects that he cannot 
make this consistent with the received doctrine about the 
Fates, "even though he has perhaps been carried alon 
with his master, and initiated in unspeakable mysteries." 
He also asks if the deeds of the Scythians are written in 
heaven; for if so, there must be many scribes there. 
After some more words, in course of which, as in the 
earlier part of the dialogue, the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity is introduced, Critias gives an account of what 
befell him. He says, he fell in with a crowd in the streets; 
alid, while asking a friend the cause of it, others joined 
them (Christians or monks), and a conversation ensues, 
part of it corrupt or obscure, on tLc subject, as Gesner 
supposes, of Julian's oppression of the Christians, especially 
of the clergy. One of these interlocutors is a wretched 
old man, whose "phlegm is paler than death;" another 
has "a rotten cloke on, and no coverin g on head or feet," 
who says he has been told by some ill-clad person from 
the mountains, with a shorn crown, that in the theatre 
was a name hieroglyphically written of one who would 
R 2 
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flood the higl1way with gold. On llis laughing 
t the 
stùry, his frieud Crato, wholn he had joined, bids him be 
eilent, using a Pythagorean word i for he has "most 
excellent matters to initiate him into, and that the predic- 
tion is no dreaDl but true," and will be fulfilled in August, 
using the Egyptian naHle of the month. He attenlpts to 
leave them in disgust, but Crato pulls him back "at the 
instigation of that old delnoH." TIe is in consequence 
persuaded to go "to those conjurers," who, says Crato, 
would" initiate in all mysteries." He finds, in a building 
,vhich is described in the language used by Homer of the 
Palace of Menelaus, "not Helen, no, but men })ale and 
downcast," who ask, w bether there was any bad news; 
"for they seemed," he says, " wishing the worst; and 
rejoicing in misfortune, as the Furies in the theatres." 
On their asking him how the city and the world went on, 
and his answering that things ,vent on smoothly and 
eeelned likely to do so still, they frown, and say that "the 
city is in travail with a bad birth." "You, who dwell 
aloft," he answers, "and sea everything from on high, 
doubtless bave a keen perception in this matter; but teU 
me, how is the sky? will the Sun be eclipsed P will Mars 
be in quadrature with Jupiter P &c. i" and he goes on to 
jest upon their celibacy. On their persisting in prophe
y. 
iug evil to the state, he says, "This evil will fall on your 
own head, since you are 
o hard upon your country; for 
not as high-flyers have ye heard this, nor are ye adepts 
in the restless aBtrological art, but if divination! and cou- 
jurillgs have seduced you, double is your stupidity; for 
they are the discoveries of old women and things to laugh 
at." The interview then draws to an end; but lllore 
than enough has been quoted already to show the 
a.uthor's notion of Christianity. 
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29. 


. 


Such was the language of paganism after Christianity 
had for fifty years been exposed to the public gaze; after 
it had been before the world for fifty more, St. Augustine 
had still to defend it against the charge of being the 
cause of the calamities of the Empire. And for the cbarge 
of magic, when the Arian bishops were in formal dis- 
putations with the Catholic, before Gungebald, Burgundian 
King of France, at the end of the fifth century, we find still 
that they charged the Catholics with being "præstigiatore,y," 
and worshipping a number of gods; and when the Catholics 
proposed that the king should repair to the shrine of St. 
Justus, where both parties might ask him concerning 
their respective faiths, the Arians cried out that "they 
would not seek enchantments like Saul, for Scripture was 
enough for them, which was more powerful than all be- 
witchments." 7 This was said, not against strangers of 
whom they knew nothing, as Ethelbert might be sus- 
picious of St. Augustine and his brother missionaries, but 
against a body of men who lived alnong them. 
I do not think it can be doubted then that, had Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Pliny, Celsus, Prophyry, Bnd the other 
opponents of Christianity, lived in the fourth century, their 
evidence concerning Christianity would be very much the 
e;a.me as it has come down to us from the centuries before it. 
In either case, a man of the wor]d and a philosopher would 
have been disgusted at the gloom and sadness of its profession, 
its mysteriousness, its claim of miracles, the want of good 
sense ilnputable to its rule of life, and the unsettlement and 
discord it was introducing into the social and political world. 


30. 
On the whole then I conclude as follows :-if there is a 


1 Sirm. Opp. ii. p. 225 J ed. Vep. 
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form of ù'hristianity now in the world which is accused of 
gross superstition,ot borro\ving its rites and customs from 
the heathen, and of ascribing to forms and ceremonies an 
occult virtue i-a religion which is considered to burden 
nnd enslave the mind by its requisitions, to address itself 
to the weak-minded and ignorant, to be supported by 
sophistry and imposture, and to contradict reason and 
exalt mpre irrational faith ;-a religion which impres
cs 
on the serious mind very distressing views of the guilt 
and consequences of sin, sets upon the minute acts of the 
day, one by one, their definite value for praise or blame, 
and thus casts ß grave shadow over the future i-a. re- 
ligion which holds up to admiratio the surrender of 
wealth, and disables scriou8 persons from enjoying it if 
they \vould ;-a religion, the doctrines of which, be they 
good or Lad, are to the generality of men unknown; 
which is considered to bear on its very surface signs of 
folly and falsehood so distinct tbat a glance suffices to 
judge of it, and that careful examination is preposterous; 
which is felt to be "0 simply bad, that it may be 
calumniated at hazard and at pleasure, it being nothing' 
but absurdity to stand upon the accurate distribution 
of its guilt among its particular acts, or painfully to de- 
termine how far this or tbat story concerning it 
is literally true, or what has to be allowed in candour, or 
what is ÏInprobable, or what ruts two ways, or what i8 not 
proved, or what may be plausibly defended i-a religion 
8uch, that men look at 8 convert to it with a feeling 
which no other denolnination raises except Judaism, 
Socialism, or Mormonism, vÏz. with curiosity, suspicion, 
fear, disgust, as the case may be, as if sOJnething strange 
had befallen hiln, as if be had had an initiation into a 
Inystery, anù had come into communion with dreadfn] 
influences, as if he were now one of a confederacy which 
claimed him, absorbed him, stripped him of his r _'rson aliT 
'. 
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reduced him to a mere organ or instrument of a whole; 
-8, religion which men hate as proselytizing, anti-social, 
revolutionary, as dividing families, separating chief friends, 
corrupting the maxims of government, making a mock 
at law, dissolving the empire, the enemy of human nature, 
and a "conspirator against its rights and privileges ;" 8_ 
a religion which they consider the champion and instru- 
ment of darkness, and a pollution calling down upon the 
land the anger of heaven ;-8, religion which they asso- 
ciate with intrigue and conspiracy, which they speak 
about in whispers, which they detect by anticipation in 
wbatever goes wrong, and to which they impute what- 
evpr is unaccountable; - a religion, the very name of 
which they cast out as evil, and use simply as a bad 
epithet, and which from the impulse of self-preservation 
they would persecute if they could i-if there be such a 
religion now in the world, it is not unlike Christianity as 
tbat same world viewed it, when first it came forth from 
its Divine Author.' 


I Proph. Office, p. 132 [Via l\Iedia, vol. i. p. 109]. 
, [Since the publication of this volume ill 18-15, a writer in a Conserva- 
r.ive periodical of great name has considered that no happier designation 
could be bestowed upon us than that which heathen statesmen gave to the 
first Christians, " enemies of the human race." 'Vhat a remarkable witnesa 
to our identity with the Church of St. Paul ("a pestilent fellow, and a mover 
of sedition throughout the world "), of St. Ignatius, St. Poly carp, and the 
other Martyrs I In this matter, Conservative politicians join with Liberals, 
and with the movement parties in Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, 
in their view of our religion. 
(( The Catholics," says the Quarterly Re-view for January, 1873, pp. 
181-2, "wherever they are num
rous and powerful in a Protestant nation, 
compel (sic) as it were by a law of their being, that nation to treat them 
with stern repression and control. . . . Catholicism, if it be true to itself, 
and its mission, cannot (sic) . . . wherever and whenever the opportunity is 
afforded it, abstain from claiming, working for, and grasping that supremacy 
and paramount influence and control, which it conscientiously believes to be 
its inalienable and universal due. . . . By the force of circumstances, by 
the inexorable logic of its claims, it must be the intestine foe or the disturb 
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SECTION II. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


Till the Imperial Governmpnt ha.d become Christian, and 
heresies were put down QY the ann of power, the face of 
Christendoln presented much the same appearance all along 
us on the first propagation of the religion. What Gnos- 
ticism, Montanism, Judaism and, I may add, the Oriental 
mysteries were to the nascent Church, as described in the 
foregoing Section, such were the l\Ianichean, Donatist, 
Apollinarian and contemporary sects afterwards. The 
Church in each place looked at first sight as but one out 
of II. number of religious cOIDlllunions, with little of a 
very distinctive character eÀcept to the careful inquirer. 
Still there ,yere external indications of essential differences 
within; and, as we have already compared it in the first 
centuries, we may no\v contrast it in t hI' fourth, with the 
rival religious bodies with which it was encompassed. 


2. 


How was the man to guide his course who wished to 
join himself to the doctrine and fellowship of the Apostles 
in the timcs of St. Athanasius, St. Basil, and St. Augustine P 
Few indeed were the districts in the orbi,fj ferrarutn, which 
did not then, as in the Ante-nicene era, present a number 
of creeds and cOlnmunions for his choice. Gaul indeed is 
said at that era to have been perfectly free from beresies; 
at least none are lnentioned as belonging to that country 
in the Theodosian Code. But in Egypt, in the early part 
of the fourth century, the 
Ieletian schism numbered one- 


Ing elemcnt of every state in which it docs not bear sway; and. . . it mUEit 
now stand out in the estimat.(
 of aU Protestant
, Patriots and Thinkcrs" 
(philosopbE'rs and historians, as Tacitus P) "as t}Je hostis lmmani ge-.zerÏ$ 
(sic), &c/'] 
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third as many bishops as were contained in the whole Patri- 
archate. In Africa, towards the end of it, while the Catholic 
Bishops amounted in all to 466, the Donatists rivalled 
them with as many as 400. In Spain Priscillianism was 
spread from the Pyrenees to the Ocean. It seelns to have 
been the religion of the population in the province of 
Gallicia: while its author Priscillian, whose death had 
been contrived by the lthacians, was honoured as a 1tIartyr. 
The Manichees, hiding themselves under a variety of 
names in different localities, were not in the least flourish- 
ing condition at Rome. Rome and Italy were the seat of 
the Marcionites. The Origenists, too, are mentioned by 
St. Jerome as "bringing a cargo of blasphemies into the 
port of Rome." And Rome was the seat of a N ovatian, a 
Donatist, and 8. Luciferian bishop, in addition to the legi- 
timate occupant of the See of St. Peter. The Luciierians, 
as was natural under the circumstances of their schism, 
were sprinkled over Christendom from Spain to Palestine, 
und from Treves to Lybia j while in its parent country 
Sardinia, as a centre of that extended range, Lucifer seems 
to have received the honours of a Saint. 
When St. Gregory N azianzen began to preach at 
Constantinople, the Arians were in possession of its hundred 
churches; they had the populace in their favour, and, 
after their legal dislodgment, edict after edict was 
ineffectually issued against them. The N ovatians too 
abounded there j and the Sabbatians, who had separated 
from them, had a church, where they prayed at the tomb 
of their founder. Moreover, Apollinarians, Eunomians, 
and Semi-arlana, mustered in great numbers at Constanti- 
nople. ThE) Semi-arian bishops were as popular in the 
neighbouring provinces, as the Arian doctrine in the 
capital They had possession of the coast of the Hellespont 
and Bithynia; and were found in Phrygia, Isauria, and 
the neighbouring parts of Asia 
Iinor. Phrygia was the 
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headquarters of the Montanists, and was overrun by the 
1Jle8salians, who had advanced thus far from Mesopotamia, 
spreading through S.Yria, Lycaonia, Pamphylia, and 
Cappadocia in their ,vay. In the lesser Armenia, the 
Bame heretics had penetrated into the monasteries. 
Phrygis, too, and Paphlagonia ,,-ere the seat of the 
N ovatians, who besides. were in force at Nicæa and 
Nicomedia, were found in Alexandria, Africa, and Spain, 
and had a bishop even in Scythia. The whole tract of 
count.ry frolll the Hellespont to Cilicia had nearly lapsed 
into Eunomi, allism and the tract from Cilicia as far as 
Phænicia into Apollinarianism. The disorders of the 
Church of Antioch are well known: Arian succession, 
two orthodox clailuants, and a bishop of the .1\pollinarians. 
Palestine abounded in Origenists, if at that time they may 
properly be called a Beet; Palestine, Egypt, and Arabia 
were overrun with 
rarcionite8 j Osrhoëne was occupied 
by the followers of Bardesanes and Harmonius, whose 
b ymns so nearly took the place of national tunes that 
St. Ephrem found no better way of resisting the heresy 
than setting them to fresh words. Theodoret in Conla- 
gene speaks in the next century of reclaiming eight 
villages of Marcionites, one of Eunomians, and one of 
Ariana. 


8. 


These sects were of very various character. Learning') 
eloquence, and talent were the characteristics of the Apolli- 
narians, 1Ylanichees, and Pelagians j Tichonius the Dona- 
tiBt "as distinguished in Biblical interpretation; the 
Senli-a.rian and Apollinarian leaders were men of grave 
and correct behaviour; the Novatians had sided with the 
Orthodox during the Arian persecution; the Montanists 
and 
res8alians addressed themselves to an almost heathen 
population; the atrocious fanaticiblll of the Priscillianists) 
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the fury of the Arian women of Alexandria and Constan- 
tinople, and the savage cruelty of the Circumcellions can 
hardly be exaggerated. These various sectaries had their 
orders of clergy, bishops, priests and deacons; their 
readers and ministers; their celebrants and altars; their 
hymns and litanies. They preached to the crowds in 
public, and their meeting-houses bore the semblance of 
churches. They had their sacristies and cemetries; their 
farms; their professors and doctors; their schools. 
Miracles were ascribed to the Arian Theophilus" to the 
Luciferian Gregory of Elvira, to a Macedonian in Cyzicus, 
and to the Donatists in Mrica. 


4. 


How was an individual inquirer to find, or a private 
Christian to keep the Truth, an1id so many rival teachers P 
The misfortunes or perils of holy men and sail} ts show us 
the difficulty; St. Augustine was nine years a 
Ianichee ; 
St. Easil for a time was in admiration of the Semi-arians; 

t. Sulpiciu8 gave a momentary countenance to the 
Pelagians; St. Paula listened" and Melania assented, to 
the Origenists. Yet the rule was simple, which would 
direct everyone right; and in that age, at least, no one 
could be wrong for any long time without his own fault. 
The Church is everywhere, but it is one; sects are every- 
w here, but they are many, independent and discordant. 
Catholicity i& the attribute of the Church" independency of 
sectaries. It is true that some sects might seem almost 
Catholic in their diffusion; N ovatians or Marcionites were 
in all quarters of the empire; yet it is hardly more than 
the name, or the general doctrine or philosophy, that was 
universal: the different portions which professed it seem 
to have been bound together by no strict or definite tie. 
The Church might be evanescent or lost for a while in 
particular countries, or it might be levelled and buried 
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among sects, when the eye was confined to one spot, or it 
might be confronted by the one and same heresy in various 
places; but, on looking round the orbi.
 terrarum, there 
was no nlistaking tha.t body which, and which alone, had 
possession of it. The Church is a kingdom; a. heresy is a 
family rather than a kingdom; and as a family continually 
divides and scnds out branches, founding new houses, and 
propagating itself in colonies, each of them as independent 
as its original head, so was it with heresy. Simon Magus, 
the first heretic, had been Patriarch of 
Ienandrian8, 
Basilidians, Valentinians, and the whole fatuily of 
Gnostics; Tatian of Encratites, Severians, AquarianR. 
Apotactites, and Saccophori. The 'Iontanists had been 
propagated into Tascodrugites, Pepuzians, Artotyrites, and 
QuartodccÎtnans.. Eutyches, in a later time, gave birth to 
the Dioscorialls, Gaianites, Theodosians, Agnoetæ, Theo- 
paschites, Acephali, Semidalitæ, N agranitæ, J acobites, and 
others. This is the uniform history of heresy. The 
patronage of the civil power might for a time counteract 
the law of its nature, but it showed it 8S soon as that 
obstacle was removed. 
carcely was Arianism deprived 
of the churches of Constantinople, and left to itself, thaI) 
it split in that very city into the Dorotheans, the 
Psathyrians, aud the Curtians; and the Eunomians into 
the Theophronians and Eutychians. One fourth part of 
the Donatists speedily bt.came 
raxinlinianists; and 
besides these 'vere the Rogatians, the Primianists, the 
Urbanists, and the Claudianists. If such was the fecundity 
of the heretical principle in one place, it is not to be 
supposed that N ovatÎans or Marcionites in Africa or the 
East would feel themselves bound to think or to act with 
their fellow-sectaries of Rome or Constantinople; and the 
great varieties or inconsistencies of statement, which have 
come down to us cOllcernin g the tenets of heresies, fila y 
thus be explaineà. This had been the case with the pagan 
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rites, whether indigenous or itinerant, to which heresy 
succeeded. The established priesthoods were local pro- 
perties, as independent theologically as they were geogra- 
phically of each other j the fanatical companies which 
spread over the Empire dissolved and formed again as the 
circumstances of the moment occasioned. So was it with 
heresy: it was, by its very nature, its own master, free to 
change, self-sufficient; and, having thrown off the yoke 
of the Church, it was little likely to submit to any usurped 
and spurious authority. Montanism and l\Ianicheeism 
might perhaps in some sort furnish an exception to thi
 
rema.r k. 


õ. 


In one point alone the heresies seem universally to 
have agreed,-in hatred to the Church. This might at 
that time be considered one of her surest and most obvious 
Notes. She was that body of which all sects, however 
divided among themselves, spoke ill; according to the 
prophecy, "If they have called the 1\Iaster of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more them of His household." They 
disliked and they feared her; they did their utmost to 
overcome their mutual differences, in order to unite 
against her. Their utmost indeed was little, for inde- 
pendency was the law of their being; they could not 
exert themselves without fresh quarrels, both in the boson1 
of each, and one with another. " Bellunl, IlæreÜ"coru'lll, pa:e 
e8t ecclesiæ JJ had become a proverb; but they felt the 
great desirableness of union against the only body which 
was the natural antagonist of all, and various are the in- 
stances which occur in ecclesiastical history of attempted 
coalitions. The Meletians of Africa united with the 
Ariana against St. Athanasius; the Semi-Arians of the 
Council of Sardica corresponded with the Donatists of 
Africa; N estorius received and protected the Pelagians; 
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Aaspar, tbe .A.rian nlinistl'r of T...t'o the Rlnperor, favoured 
the Monophysites of Egypt; the J acobites of :Egypt sided 
\vith the Moslem, who are charged with holding a N estorian 
dortrine. It had been so from the beginning: " They 
huddle up a peace with all everywhere," says Tertullian: 
"for it maketh no ma.t.ter to theIn, although they hold 
different doctrines, so long as they conspire together in 
their Riege against the one thing, Truth." 1 And even 
though active co-operation was illlpracticable, at It'ast 
hard words cost nothing, aud couId express that common 
hatred at all seasons. Accordingly, by 1tlontanists, 
Catholics were called "the carnal j" by N ovatians, "the 
apostates;" by Valentinians, "the \vo Idly;" by Manichees, 
h the sim p le." b y Aërians "the ancient." t b y 
, , '. 
Apollinarians, "the man-worshippers j" by Origenist.t;, 
"the flesh-lovers," and It the alÎ1ny;" by the N estorians, 
" Egyptians ;" by Monophysitcs, the "Chalcedonians: u 
by Donatists, It the traitors," and "the sinners," and 
U servants of Antichrist;" and St. Peters chair, "the 
seat of pestilence;" and by the Luci:ferians, the Church 
was called " a brothel," " the devit's harlot," and 
" synagogue of Satan:" so that it might be called 8 Note of 
t.he Church, as I have said, for tIle use of the most busy and 
the most ignorant. that 
he was on one side and all other 
hudie8 on the other. 


6. 


Yet, strange 813 it may appear, there was one title of the 
Church of 8 very different nature .frO}11 those \\,hich have 
been enumerated,-a title of honour, which aU men agreed 
to give her,-and one which furnished a still more simple 
direction than such epithets of abu
e to aid the busy and 
the ignorant in finding her, and which was used by the 


1 De Pne8CI'. Hær. 41, Oxf. tr. 


2 XPOIl'i-rØI. 
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Fathers for that pUl'pose. It was one ,vhich t.he Bects 
cOllld neither claim for thelllsel ves, nor hinder being 
enjoyed by its rightful owner, though, since it was the 
characteristic designation of the Church in the Creed, it 
seemed to surrender the whole controversy between the 
two parties engaged in it. Balnam could not keep from 
blessing the ancient people of God; and the whole ,vorld, 
heresies inclusive, were irresistibly constrained to call 
God's second election by its prophetical title of the 
" Catholic" Church. St. Paul tells us that the heretic is 
"condemned by himself;" and no clearer witness against 
the sects of the earlier centuries was needed by the Church, 
than their own testimony to this contrast between her 
actual position and their own. Sects, say the Fathers, are 
called after the name of their founders,or from their locality: 
or from their doctrine. So was it from the beginning: "] 
am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas;" but i1 
was promised to the Church that she should have no mas 
tel' upon earth, and that she should "gather together ill 
one the children of God that were scattered abroad." 
Her every-day name, which was understood in the market 
place and used in the palace, which every chance comer 
knew, and which state-edicts recognized, was the "Catho- 
lie" Church. This was that very description of Ohris- 
tianity in those times which we are all along engaged in 
determining. And it had been recognized as such frolll 
t.he first; the nalne or tbe fact is put forth by St. Ignatius, 
St. Justin, St. Clement; by tbe Ch':1rch of Smyrna, St. 
Irenæus, Rhodon or another, Tertullian, Origen, St. 
Cyprian, St. Cornelius; by the Martyrs, Pionius, Sabina, 
and Asclepiades j by Lactantius, Eusebius, Adimantius, 
t. 
Athanasius, St. Pacian, St. Optatus, St. Epiphanius, St. 
Cyril, St. Basil, St. Anlbrose) St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, and Facundus. St. Clement uses it as an 
argument against the Gnostics, St. Augustine against the 
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Dountists aud Manichees, St. J erorae against the Luci- 
ferians, Bud St. Pacian ugainst the N ovatÎans. 


7. 


It was an argument for educated and simple. When 
St. Ambrose would convert the cultivated reason of 
Augustine, he bade him study the book of Isaiah, who is 
the prophet, as of the 1tlessiah, 80 of the calling of the 
Gelltile
 and of the IUlperial power of the Church. And 
when St. Cyril would give a rule to his crowd of 
Catechumens, U If ever thou art sojourning in any city," 
he says, It inquire not simply where the Lord's house is, 
(for the sects of the profane also In. e an attempt to call 
their own dens houses of the Lord,) nor merely where the 
Church is, but where is the Catholic Church. For this is 
the peculiar name of this Holy Body, the 
Iother of us all, 
which is the Spouse of our Lord J eSU8 Christ." I " In the 
Catholic Church," says St. Augustine to the Manichees, 
"not to speak of that most pure wisdom, to the knowledge 
of v;hich few spiritual men attain in this life so as to know 
it even in its least measure,-as men, indeed, yet, without 
any doubt,-(for the multitude of Christians are safest, not 
in understanding with quickness, but in believing with 
si,nplicity,) not to speak of this wisdom, which ye do not 
believe to be in the Catholic Church, there are many 
other considerations which most sufficiently hold me in her 
bosom. I am held by the consent of people and nations; 
by that authority which began in miracles, was nourished 
in hope, v,as increased by charity, and made steadfast by 
age; by that succession of priests from the chair of the 
Apostle Peter, to whose feeding the Lord after His 
resurrection commended His sheep, even to the present 
episcopate; lastly, by the very title of Catholic, which, 
not without cause, hath this Church alone, amid 80 many 
8 Cat. xviii. 26. 
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heresies, obtained in such sort, that, whereas all neretics 
wish to be called Catholics, uevcrtheless to any stranger, 
who a
kcd where to find the' Catholic' Church, none of 
theIll would dare to point to his o,vn basilica or honle. These 
dearest bouds, then, of the Christian N allIe, so many and 
such, l"ightly hold a man in belicf in the Catholic Church, 
eVÐn though, by reason of the slowness of our understan
- 
ing or our deserts, truth doth not yet sho,v herself in her 
clearest tokens. But ,Hl10ng you, who have none of these 
reasons to invite and detain 11:e, I hear but the loud sound 
of a pronlise of the truth; which truth, verily, if it be 
so manifestly displayed anlong you that there can be no 
Inistake about it, is to be preferred to all those things by 
which I am held in the Catholic Church; but if it 
is pro1lliscd alone, and not exhibited, no one shall u)ove 
filC from that fait.h which by so l1)any and great tics binds 
my n1Índ to the Chri
tiall religion." 4. 'Vhen Adinlantius 
asked his 
Iarcionitc oppoIlent., how he. was a Christian 
who did not even bear that name, but "ras called fronl 

Iarcion, he retorts, "And you are caned froln the 
Catholic Church, therefore ye are not Christians either;" 
...\dilnantius answers, "Did ,ve profess lnan's nalne, you 
would ha \Te spoken to the point; but if ,ve are called froln 
being all over the world, what is there bad in this?" i 


8. 
"'Vhercas there is ono God and one Lord," sars St. 
Clement, "therefore also that which is the highest in osteclD 
i
 praised on the score of being sole, as after the pattern 
of the One I>rinciple. In the nature then of the One, the 
Church, which i::) ono, IJath its portion, which they would 
forcibly cut up into many heresies. In substance then, and 
in idea, and in first principle, and in pre-eminf:'nce, we call 
the ancient Catholic Church sale; in order to the unity of 
4 Contr. Ep. :\Iallich. 5. 
 Orig
ll, Opp. t. i. p. 809. 
S 
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one faith, the faith a
cording to her own cu\rcnants, or 
rather that one coycnant in different tiules, which, by the 
will of ono God and through one Lord, is gathering 
together those who are already ordained, ,,,hOlll God hath 
prcde
tined, haying known that t.hey would be just froIn t.he 
fOUIH]i,tion of the "orid. . . . . nut of herc
ies, 
()Jne are 
caIleù frolll U nlan'8 nalnè, as 'T alentine's herl
sy) )Iarcioll's, 
and that of RasiIid<:s (though they profe
s to bring the opi- 
nion of )fatthias, for all the .Apostlc$ had, as one tei.u'hing, 
so one tradition); and others froIl1 place, as the l>eratici; 
and others from nation, as that of the Phrygians; and others 
frOJll their actions, us that of the J:ncratites; and others 
froln their peculiar doctrines, as thp Düecüc ana ]1('lllatitcs ; 
and Othl\1'S fronl their h)l}othl\se
, and what thoy have 
honoured, as Cainitcs and the OphitC's; and othcrs froln 
thC'ir ,vickcd conùuct 
lnd cn01'luÎt ies, a'j tho:se 
Îrllolliant:; 
whu are called l
utychit('
." 6 "There are, and there }un'o 
been," sars St. J u:stin, "nHtuy who have taught atheistic 
and blasphclll0US ,vords and doeds, conling in the name of 
J e
us; and they are called by us from the appellation of 
the Il\(-,Il whence each doctrine ana opinion began. . . BOHle 
arc callt.
cll\Iarcians, others ValclltilliallS, others I3a
ilidiaus, 
others 
aturniliaus."? ""Then IHen are called l>hrygians, 
or Novatians, or Vall'ntiuiau
, or )larcionites, or ...\.nthro- 
pians," says IJactantius, "or hy any other nmllO, thpy 
cease to be Christians; for t} Cy Lave lost Christ's N aUlO, 
anù clothe thelnHelves in hlnnan and foreign titles. It is 
the Catholic Church alollP which retains the true worship."g 
" ".,.. e ne\"o1' heard of Pet rines, or Paulines, or Bar- 
thololneans, or Thaddeans," says St. Epiphanius; "but 
from the first there 'Ya
 one preaching of all the Apostles, 
not preaching themselves, but Ohrist J csus the Lord. 
'Yherefore also all gave one nanle to the Church, not 
their ow'n, but that of their Lord Jesus Christ, since they 
ß Strom. vii. 17. 7 c. Tr)'ph. 35. II Iustit. -J.. 30. 
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began to be called Christians first at Antioch; which is 
the Sole Catholic Church, having nought else but Christ's, 
being a Church of Christians; not of Christs, but of 
Christians, He being One, they fronl that Ono being called 
Christians. None, but this Church and her preachers, are of 
thischararter,as is shown by their own epithets,Manicheans, 
and Simonians, and Valentinians, and Ebionites." 9 H If 
you ever hear those who are said to belong to Christ," 

ays St. Jerome, "natned, not frotH the Lord JeE'U8 
Christ, but from some other, say 
Iarcionites, Valelltinians, 
l\Iountaineers, Campestrians, know that it is not Christ's 
Church, but the synagogue of Antichrist." 1 


9. 
St. Pacian's letters to the Nova tian Bishop Sympronian 
require a nlore extended notice. The latter had required 
the Catholic fait.h to be proveJ. to hinI, without distinctly 
stating from what portion of it he dissented; and he 
boasted that he had never found anyone to convince 
hin1 of its truth. St. Pacian observes that there is one 
point ,vhich SYll1pronian cannot dispute, and which settles 
the question, the very nalne Catholi
. He then SUl)poses 
Syrnpronian to object that, "under the Apostles no one 
was called Catholic.." He answers, "Be it thus; 2 it shall 
have been so; allo\veven that. 'Y.hen, after the Apostles, 
heresies had burst forth, aud were striving under various 
names to tear piecemeal and divide 'the Dove' and 'the 
(
ueen ' of God, did not the ....1 postulic people require a natne 
of their own, whereby to luark the unity of the people that 
was uncorrupted, lest the error of SOllIe should rend limb 
by limb' the undefiled virgin' of God? ".,. as it not seemly 
that the chief head should be distinguished by its 0\V
 
peculiar appellation? Suppose this very day I enterpd a 
II Hær. 42. p. 366. 1 In Lucif. fin. 
S The Oxford translation is uscd. 
8 2 
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populous city. "Then I had found 1\Iarcionites, Apolli- 
narians, Cataphrygians, N OVitt ians, and others of the 
1\:111(1, who ("aU themselvcs ChristianR, by ,,'bat name 
should I recognize tho congregation of Iny own people, 
unless it were nanled Catholic? . . . . ,'Thence '\'lIS it 
delivered to me? Certainly that which has stood through 
so many ages wa
 not horrowl'll froln 111,111. This BmHe 
· Catholic' sounds not of 'farcion, nor of A pC'lles, 11U1' of 
:\Iontuuus, nor docs it t(jke heret ics for its authors." 
In his Eecond letter, he continues, "Certainly that was 
no acccs
ory IHunc which cndured through so Inrtny ages. 
l\nd, inllee<l, I a1l1 glad for thee, that, although thou 
lntl)"cst hase preferred others, yet thou ogreest that the 
narne attaches to \1S, which shoulù you deny nature 
would cry out. But and if you still ha\yc doubts, let us 
hold our peace. "r e ,,'ill both be that which we shall he 
nalnecl." After alluding to SYInprouian's reInark tLat, 
though Cyprian was holy, U Lis pcople bear the nanle of 
.Apo
tatic111n, Cnpitulinuln, or Ryncdriunl," which ,,'ore 
8Ul11e of the No\"utian titles of tbe Church, St. J)acian 
replies, ".A.sk a cent n ry, brother, nncl all its ycars in suc- 
cession, whether this Bame has adhered to us; whet her 
the people of Cyprinn have b('on caUed other than Catholic? 
No one of these 11<1n108 have I ever heard." It followC'd 
that such appellatious \\"('1'0 "taunts, not nalucs," and ther<)- 
10rc Ulllllulluerly. On the other hand it seems that 8)"ln- 
proniau did not like to be called a Nuvatian, though he 
could not call himself a Catholic. " Tell mc yourselves," 
sa.ys St. Paeiau, "what ye arc called. ])0 ye deny that 
the Novatians are called from Novatiau? Impose on thetn 
,,'batc\"cr naU1C you like; t.hat will eyer adhere to them. 
Search, if you ple

e, ,,,hole annals, and trust so Inany 
ages. You will answer, 'Christian.' TIut if I inquire the 
genus of the sect, you will not deny that it is N ovatian. 
. . . Confess it ".jtbout deceit; there is DO ,,'ickedness in 
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the nalne. 'Vhy, ,vhen so often inquired for, do you hide 
yourself? 'Vhy ashallled of the origin of your nmne? 
'Vhen you first wrote, I thought you a Cataphrygian. . . . 
Dost thou grudg
 nle In)" nan1c, and yet shun thine own? 
Think what there is of shan1c in a cause which shrinks 
froln its own nUlne." 
In a third letter: U (The Church is th{' noely of Christ.' 
Truly, the body, not a Inelnbcr; the body COlllposed of 
nlany parts and l11el11bers knit in one, as saith the.A pos- 
tle, '}'or the Body is not one Illembcr, but luany.' 
Therefore, the Church is the full body, conlpacted and 
diffused now throughout the whole world; like a city, I 
mean, all whoso parts are united, not as yo are, 0 K ova- 
tians, SOlno small and insolent purtion, and a n1ero swcliing 
that has gathered and separated froln tho rest of the body. 
. . . Great is the progeny of the Virgin, ancI without 
nutnber her ofispring, wherewith the whole wurld is filled, 
wherewith the populous swarms e\"er throng the cireuln- 
fluous hive." And he founds this characteristic of the 
Church upon the prophecies: ".A.t length, brother SYIU- 
prollian, be not a
halned to be with tho llHlny; at length 
consent to despise these festering spots of the N ovatians, 
and these parings of yours; and at length to look upon the 
flod\:s of the Catholics, and the people of t.he Church 
extending so far and wide. . . . Ileal' what David 
aith, 
· I will sing unto Thy nan18 in the great congregation;' 
and again, 'I win praise Thee aU10ng 11ulch people;' and 
'the Lord, even the most mighty n-ot1, hath spoken, and 
called the world from the rising up of the sun unto tLe 
going down thereof.' \Vhat! shall the seed of Å brahaln, 
wIJÎch is as the stars and the sand on the seasnore for nUll1- 
bel', be contented ,vith your poverty? . . . Recognize now, 
brother, the Church of God extending her ta bel'ui.wles and 
fixing the stakes of her curtains on the right and on the 
left; understand that t the Lord's nalne is praised 
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up of the sun unto the going do,vn 


10. 


In cItIng thp
e pa
sagp:,\, I anl not proving what was 
the doctrine of the ]
athe 8 conccrning the Church in those 
parly tillles, or what were the prolllises nHldc to it in 
Scripture; but 
iJnply a
L'ertaiJ)illg ,vhat, in mattpr of 
faet, was its t]ll'll condition rl'lati\"
ly to the various Ohris- 
t iall boùies tllnong which it WWi found. That the Fathers 
were able to put forward a certain doctrine, that th

' 
were able to appeal to t he prophecie
, pro\rcs that JllattC'r 
of faet; for un]c:-;s the Chureh, au(l tl' 
 Chureh alone, had 
been one bo<ly e,-erywherp thc'? could not have aru'ucd on 
. . 'J {:) 
the suppll
ition that it wrlS so. 
\nd so as to the \\ord 
" Catholic;" it is enough that tho Church Was so cancel; 
that title wa
 a confinnatory proof uuù RY111bol of what is 
even otherwise so plain, that 811(" as St.l\lciall explains the 
worù, was everywhere one, while the 
ects of tIle day were 
nowhere one, but C'vcrywhl're di,ricled. 
ects THight, 
Îlld('cd, be evcJ.ywhcre, but they werc in 110 two places the 
saIne; cvC'ry :-,pot had it:, own indepPIHl0ut COHlJllUllion, or 
at least to this result they WC'I'(\ illcvitably auù contilluall,y 
tending. 


11. 


St. Parian 'Yritl'
 in Rl'ain: the t=rUllC contrast betwecn 
the Ohurch ana sc('tal'ialli
ln is presented to us in .AJrica 
in the instance of the j>onatisls; and St. Optatus is a 
witnc:,s bùth to the fact, and to its notoriet.y, and to the 
fleep ilnprc
sions "hich it JHade on all partieR. 'Yhet her 
or not the J)oIlati
ts idcntified th
n}sl'lvcs with the true 
Church, and cut off the rest of ChristcllùOlll frolH it, is not 
the questilJn here, nor alters the fact which I ,,-ish dis- 
tinctly brought out and recognized, that ill those ancient 
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times the Church "
as that ]10dy which was 
pread over 
the orbis te'rraruJn, and sects were those bodies which were 
local 01' transitory. 
" 'Vhat is that one Church," says St. Optatus, U which 
Christ calls' Dove' and 'Spouse'? . . . It cannot be in 
the multitude of heretics and schislnatics. If so, it follows 
that it is but in one place. Thou, brother Parn1enian, hast 
said that it is with you alone; un]ess, perhaps, you ainl at 
claiming for yourselves a special sanctity from your pride, 
so that where you will, there the Church may be, and may 
not be, where you will not. }'Iust it then be in a SlllUU 
portion of Africa, in the corner of a sn1all realm, among 
you, but not among us in another part of Africa? And 
not in Spain, in Gaul, in Italy, where you arc not? And 
if you will have it only aTnong you, not in the three 
Pannonian provinces, in Dacia, l\Iæsia, Thrace, Achaia, 
l\Iacedonia, and in all Greece, where you are not? And 
that you may keep it among yourselves, not in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Pall1phylia, Phrygia, Cilicia, in the 
three Syrias, in the hvo Arrnenias, in aU Egypt, and in 
:\[esopotamia, where you are not l'" Not among such 
innulllerable islands and the other provinces, scarcely 
numerable, where you are not? 'Vhat will bccoIl1e then 
of the meaning of the word Catholic, which is given to the 
Church, as being according to reason S and diffused every 
where? For if thus at your pleasure you narrow the Church, 
if you withdl'aw from her all the nations, wber
 will be the 
earnings of the Son of God? where will be that which the 

--'ather hath so amply accorded to IIÎ1n, saying in the 
second Psahn 'I will give thee the heathen for Thine inheri- 
tance and the uttern10st parts of the earth for Thy posses- 
sion,' &c.? . . The whole earth is gi,.en Hitn with the na- 
tions; its whole circuit (orbÙ
) is Christ's one possession." 4 
3 Rationabilis; apparently an allusion to the civil officer caneù Catho- 
lieus or Rationalis, receh-er-geu{:ral. 4 Ad. Parillo ii. illit. 
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An African \vriter conteInporary ,vith St. Augustine, if 
not St. Augustine hilnsclf, enumerates the small portions 
of the Donatists' Scct, in and out of Africa, und asks if 
they can be imagined to be the fulfilrnent of the Scripture 
proluisc to the Church. "1 f the holy Scriptures ha.ve 
assigned the Church to Africa. alonc, or to the scanty 
Cutzupitans or )Iountaineers of ROllle, or to the house or 
patrilllony of OIle Spani
h WOluan, howcver the argunH?nt 
may stand from other writing
, then none Lut the DOllatists 
have posse
sion of the Church. If holy Scripture 
deterInines it to the few 
Ioors of the Cæsarean province, 
,,"e must go over to t.hc Ragatists: i to the few Tripoli- 
tans or ]
Y7.acl'nes and Provincials, the l\Iaxiulianists have 

 
attained to it; if ill the Orientals or.ly, it is to be sought 
for àffiOIlg ..A.rians, ]
unolnians, 
IacedoJ1ians, and others 
that Inay be there; for who Can entllncrate every hercgy 
of cvery nation? But if Christ's Church, by the div.illO 
and most certain testimonies of Canonical Scriptures, is 
n
signea to all nations, whatever nlay be adduced, alHl 
fro III ,vhatcvcr quartcr cited, by tho
c who Hay, 'La, here 
is Chl'i
t and 10 t h('1'(',' let us rat her hear, if ,ve Le IT is 
shcpp, the yoice of our Shepherd saying unto us, 'Do not 
believe.' 1 1 '01' they nre not (.ach found in the many nations 
where she is; but she, who i:3 everywherc, is found where 
they are." 6 
Last.ly, let us henr St. A ugus1 illC himself again in the 


une contruverRY: "They do not cOlnnlunicate ".ith us, 
8S you say," ho observcs to Cresconius, "Kovatians, 
Ariana, Patripas"ians, V alpntinians, Patricians, Apellitcs, 
ßlarcionites, Ophites, and the rest of those sacrilegious 
names, ns YOU call them, of nofarious P('sts rather than 
sectd. Yet, whercsoever they are, th
re i::J the Catholio 


5 De Uuit. Eccl('s. 6. 
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Church; as in Africa it is ,yhere you are. On the other 
hand, neither you, nor anyone of those heresies whatever, 
is to be found wherever is the Catholic Church. 'Vhcnce 
it appears, which is that tree whose boug11s extend over a]] 
the earth by the richness of its fruitfulness, and which be 
those broken branches which have not t.he life of tbe root, 
but lie and wither, each in its own place." 6 


13. 
It may be possibly suggested that this unh"pC'rsnlity which 
the Fat.hers ascribe to tbe Catholic Church lay in its Apos- 
tolical descent, or again in its Episcopacy; and that it was 
one, not as being one kingdonl or ci vitas "at unity with 
itself," with one and the same intC'lligence in every pnrt, one 
synlpathy, one ruJing principle, one organization, one 
communion, but because, though consistin6' of a number 
of independent communities, at yariflnce (if so be) with 
each other even to a brench of conln1union, nevertheless 
aU these were possessC'd of a le
itinl[lte succession of clergy, 
or all governed by Bishops, Priests, anel De[l('ons. TInt 
who will in seriousness maintain that retltionship, or that 
salnen
ss of structure, 111akcs two bodies one? Ellg1:.1nd 
and Prussia are both of thenl monarchies; are they there- 
fore one kingdonl? Englnnd and the TInited States are 
from one stock; can they therefore be called one state? 
England and Irelnnd are peopled hy diiTerent 1'nces; yet are 
they not one kingdonl still? If unit.y lit's in the Apostolicnl 
succession, an act of Echisnl is from the nature of the case 
impossible; for as no one can rev('r:-e his rarcntage, so no 
Church can undo the fact that its clergy have come by 
lineal descent from the Apostles. Either there is no such 
sin as schism, or nnIty does not lie in tho Episcopal fOlln 
or in the Episcopal ordination. And this is felt by the 
controversialists of this day; who in consequence are 
6 Contr. Cresc. iv. 75; also iii. 77. 
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oLliged to invent a sin, and to consider, not division of 
Church from Church, but the interference of Church with 
Church to be the sin of 8chi
n1. dS if local dioceses and 
bishops with restraint were 1JHJrl\ than ecclesiastical 
arrangernents and by-laws of the Church, howevcr sacred, 
,,-hile schism is a sin against her c
sence. Thus they 
strain out u gn:1t, anù swallow a calnel. Division is the 
sehisru, if schis1l1 there be, not interference. If interfer- 
ence is a sin, division ,,-hich is the cause of it is a greater; 
but where division is n duty, there can be 110 sin in inter- 
ference. 


I.!. 


Far different fronl such a theory i
 the picture whicl) 
the ancient Church presents to us; true, it was governed 
by Bi
hops, and those Bishops came froIn the A post1<<:s. 
but it wuc.; a kingdorl1 besides; and as a king-doIH admits 
of the pos
ibility of rebels, so does such a Church invol\"e 
sectaries and schisluatic:5, but not indl\ppndent portions. 
It "as a vast org-nnized ll
sociation, co-extensive \vith the 
JlonH1Il l':nlpire, or ra1her oY0rflowing it. Its Bi
hop
 
wcre not lucre local officers, but po

('
sed a quasi-cculueni- 
cal po\ver, extenr1ing w11crcvcr a Christian was to be 
found. " No Christian," 
ays Binghfnn
 "would pretend 
to travC'1 \\ ithout 1aking le1ters of credence with hinl 
from his own bishop, if he n1cant to cOllllliunicate with 
the Christian Church in a foreign ('ountry. Such was the 
adrnirable unity of the Church Catholic in those days, and 
the blcs
ed harl1l0ny and con
ent of her bi
hops alnong 
one another." 7 St. Gregory X azianzen calls St. C)'prian 
an universal J3ishop, "presiding," as the saIne author 
prcsently quotes Gregury, "not only over tbe Churc11 of 
Carthage and ...\frica, but over aU the regions of the "Test, 
and over the l
:ast, and South, and 
 orthern parts of the 
7 Antiq. ii. 4, 
 5. 
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,vorId also." This is evidence of a unity throughout Chris- 
tendom, not of mere origin or of Apostolicalsuccession, butof 
goverUIl1ent. Binghall1 continues" [Gregory] 
ays tne same 
of Athanasius; that, in being made Hishop of Alexandria, he 
was n1ade Bishop of the whole world. ChrysostoJn, in like 
n1anner, styles Timothy, Bishop of the universe. . . . . 
The great Athunasius, as he returned from his exile, made 
no scruple to ordain in several cities as he went along, 
though they "ere not in his own diocese. And the 
faulous Eu:,ebius of Sanl0
tlta did the like, in the tin1es of 
the Arian pCI secution unùer ,r alens. . . Epiphanius made 
use of the same power and privilege in a like case, 
ordaining Pan lilliallus, St. J erOll1e'S brother
 first deacon 
and then presbyter, in a monastery out of his own diocese 
in Palestine." 8 .J\Ild. so in respect of teaching, before 
Councils Il1et on any large scale, St. Ignatius of Antioch 
had addressed letters to the Churches along the coast of 
Asia 1Iinor, when on his way to n1artyrdorn at ROIne. St. 
Irenæus, when a 
ul)ject of the Church of Smyrna, 
betake::; himself to Guul, and answers in Lyons the heresies 
of Syria. The see of St. IIippol,ytus, as if he belonged to 
all parts of the orbi::; tcrrarU1u, cannot be located, and is 
variously placed in the neighbonrhood of Rome and in 
Arabia. IIosius, a Spanish Bishop, arbitrates in an 
...\lexandrian controyel'sy. St. Athanasius, driven from 
his Church, makes all Christendom his hODle, fronl Treves 
to Ethiopia, and introduces into the "rest the discipline 
of the Egyptian AI1Ì(lny. St. J t. rome is born in Dahnatia, 
studies at Constantinople and l\IE'xandria, is SeCl'l.tar.r to 
St. Dan1asus at Rome, and settles and dies in Palest ine. 
8 Antiq. 5, 
 3. [Bingham apparently in this passage is indirectly reply- 
ing to the Catholic arguuU'nt for the Pope's Supremacy drawu from the 
titles and acts ascribed to him in antiquity; but that argument is cumula- 
tive in character, beiug part of a whule body of proof; and there is more. 
over a great difi'ercnce between a rhetorical discourse and a synodal enuncia- 
tion as at Chalcedon.] 
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Above aU the See of Rome itself is the centre of tcachin f7 
o 
UR well a
 of action, is yi:5ited by J;athcrs and heretics 3
 a 
t.ribuual in controversy, and by ancient custom sends hf>r 
alnls to the poor Christians of all Churches, to .Achaia 
anù Syria, ralc
tille, l\raùia, I1
gypt) and Cappadocia. 


15. 



rorcoYer, thi
 univers:11 Church was not only one; it 
was exclusive also. _\..s to the vchelnence ,vith which Chris- 
tians of the Ante-nicene ppriod denounced the idolatries 
nnd sins of paganisHl, and proclairncd the judgn1cnts which 
would be their conseq uence, this is well known, aud led to 
their bein.
 reputed in the heathen world as "euen1i(,s of 
In 3011 kind." " ,,-r ort h il Y dot h God cxeJ"t th{
 l:lsh of TTis 
stripes an(1 scourges," saYR St. Cyprian to a heathen 
Inagistratc; "and since they 3.Yail so little, and convert 
not nlcn to Go(1 by all this dreadfulness of havoc, there 
abides b
yond tl)e prison eternal and the ceaf.ìclcss flanlo 
and the evcrlasting penalty. . . . "Thy 1nunble :yourself and 
bend to false gOdd? 'Vhy bow your captive body before 
helples
 images and n10uldrd Nlrth? "T]ty grovel in the 
prostration of death, like th(' serpent Wh0111 ye \vorship? 
"Thy rush into th(' downfall of thp dcvil, l1Îf.ì f
ll the cause 
of yours, and he your cOlnp:lnion? . . . . Believe and li,'c; 
you have been our per
('cutors in time; in eternity, be 
cOlnpanions of onr joy." 9 'Thes(\ rigi<<l scntinH'nt:;;," 8a

s 
GiLL()}), "wl1ich harl heen unknown to the an(>Ìeut worlcl, 
appear to have illfusc(l a spirit of bitterness into a system 
of love find harnlony." I Such, huwc'
er, was the judglnent 
passed by the first Cl}1'i:',tian
 upon all who did not join 
their own societ.y; anù ßuch f.:till more was the j udgn1ent 
of their successor8 on those who Ii \"ed and died in the sects 
und h('re
ies which had j

ued f,'om it. That very Father, 
whose denunciation of the heathen llas just becn quoted, 


9 Ad Demetr. 1, &c. Oxf. 1'r. 


1 llist. ch. xv. 
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had already declared it even in the third century. " He 
who leaves the Church of Christ.," he says, "attains not to 
Christ's rewards. He is an alien, an outcast, an enemy. 
He can no longer have God for a Father, who has not the 
Church for a ì\Iother. If any man was able to 
scape who 
rCInained without the ..Ark of K Gab, then will that n
an 
escape who is out of doors beyonù the Church. . . "\Vhat 
sacrifice do they believc they celebra.te, who are ri'lals of 
the Priests? If such men were even killed for confession 
of tbe Christian name, not even by their blood is this stain 
washed out. Inexplicable and hea vy is the sin of discord, 
and i
 purged by no suffering. . . They cannot d\yell with 
God who have refused to be of oue mind in God's Church; 
fL man of such sort nlay indeeù be killed, crowned he 
cannot be." 2 And so again St. Chrysostoln, in the follow- 
ing century, in h:u'1110ny with St. Cyprian's sentiment: 
" Though we have achieved ten thousand glorious acts, yet 
shall we, if we cut to pieces the fulness of the Church, 
Buffer punishment no less sore than they who mangled IIis 
body.'J3 In like manner St. Augustine seen1S to consider 
that a con vert;ion from idolatry to a schi
mat ical comn1Ullioll 
is no gain. "Those WhODl Donatists baptize, they heal of 
the wound of idolatry or infidelity, but iuflict a more 
grievous stroke in the wound of EcLis1l1; for idolaters 
among God's people the sword destro'yed, but Echismatics 
the gaping earth devoured." 4 Elsewhere, he speaks of 
the "sacrilege of schism, which surpasses all wicI
('dnesses."! 
St. Optatus, too, marvels at the Donatist Panllcnian's 
inconsistency in maintaining the true doctrine, that 
"Schismatics are cut off as branches froIll the "ine, are 
destined for punishments, and reserved, as dry wood, for 
hell-fire." 6 "Let us hate them who are worthy of 
hatred," says St. Cyril, "withdraw we from those whom 
2 De Unit. 5, 12. it ChrJs. in Eph. iv. 4 De Baptism. i. 10. 
5 c. .Ep. Pal'm. i. '2. 6 De Schi:sm. Donat. i. 10. 
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God withdraws frolll; let us also say unto God with all 
boldness concerning all heretics, 'Do not I hate theIn, 0 
Lord, that hate thee? ' " 7 " 
[O.5t finnly hold, and doubt 
in no wise," says 8t. l
ulgelltius, " that every heretic and 
schislllatio soever, baptized in tl11
 Jl:UllC of Father, SOll, 
and IIolv Ghost unless aO'O"l'cooated to tho Catholic Church 
' .. , . 00 M , 
hu\v gn
at socver have becn his ahns, though for Christ's 
NatHe he has even shed his blood, ca.n ill no wise be 
saved." 8 Tho :Fatht'l's ground this doctrine 011 St. Paul's 
wurds that, though ,vo have knowledge, and giyc our goods 
to the poor, and our budy to be burned, \ve are nothing 
without love}
 


16. 


One more rClnark shall be Dlacle: that the Catholic 
teachers, far froll} recognizing any cccicsiastical relation 
us exi:sting between the 
ectarian ßishops and l>riests and 
their people', address the latter iUlInediately, as if those 
]Hshops did not exist, and call 011 them to come over to 
the Church individually ,vitbout respect to anyone besides; 
and that because it is a IIHttter of life and death. '
ro take 
the instance of the Donatists: it ,vas nothing to the purpose 
that their Ch urches in Africa wero nearly as numerous as 
those of the Catholics, or that they had a case to proùuce 
in their controversy with the Catholic Church; the very 
fact that they were separated from the orbis tcrra1"ltJJl was 
7 Cat. xvi. 10. 8 Dc Ficl. ad Petro 39. [82.] 
II [Of course this solemn truth must not bc taken np...rt fl'Om the words 
of the present l)ope, Pius IX., conl'crlling invinciLle ignorance: "NotUlll 
nobis vubisque est, eos, qui iu\'inciLili circa sanctissinunn nostram religionem 
ignorantiA laborant, quiqul' nntnralem h\gem 
jusque pr
ccepta in omnium 
cordibus a Deo illseulpta sedulo scr\'antc
, ac Deo obedire pi\rati. hOllcstmn 
rectamque vitam agunt, posse, divillæ lucis et g-rntiæ operante virtute" 
æternam consequi vitam, cùm Deus, ({ui omnium mentes, animos, cogita- 
tiones, habitusque planè intuetnr, scrutatur et noscit, pro summâ. suâ 
bonita.te ct clementia, minimè patio.tur qnempiaID æternis puniri suppliciis. 
qui volulltariæ culpæ reatum non habcat.") 
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a public, a Inanifest, a simple, a sufficient argument against 
thmn. "The question is not about your gold and silver," 
says St. .L
ugustine to Glorins and others, "not your 
lands, or farms, nor even your bodily health is in peril, but 
,ve address your souls about obtaining eternal life an.d 
fleeing eternal death. Rouse yourself therefore. . . . . 
You see it all, and know it, and groan over it; yet God 
'3ees t.hat there is nothing to detain you in so pestiferous 
and sacrilegious a separation, if you will but OVere0111C your 
carnal aflcetion, for tho obtaining the spiritual kingdom, and 
rid yourselves of the .fear of wounding friendships, w hieh 
will avail nothing in God's judgment for escaping eternal 
punis1nneut. Go, think over the matter, consider what 
ran be said in answer. . . . No one blots out froln hoa ven 
the Ordinance of God, no one blots out from earth the 
Church of God: He hath prolnÜ;ed her, she hath filled, the 
whole world." " SOlne carnal intilnaeies," he says to his 
kinslnan Severinus, "hold you \Y here you are. . . . "That 
avails teIllporal health or relationship, if with it we neglect 
Christ's eternal heritage and our perpetual health?" "I 
ask,J>> he says to Celer, a person of influence, "that you 
would more earnestly urge upon your men Catholic Unity 
in tho region of I-lippo." "'Yhy," he says, in the persun 
of the Church, to the whole Donatist population, "'Vhy 
open your ears to tho ,yords of men, who say ,,,,hat they 
neyer have been able to prove, and close them to the word 
of God, sayillg, 'Ask of 
Ie, and I will give 
rhee the 
heath'
'n for Thine inheritance'?" At another titne he 
says to them, "Son)e of the presbyters of your party have 
sent to us to say, , Retire from our flocks, unless you would 
have us l\ill you.' IIow much more justly do we say to 
them, 'Nay, do you, not retire from, but come in peace, not 
to our flocks) but to the flocks of Him whose we are all; or 
if you will not, and are far from peace, then do you 
rather retire from flocks, for w hieh Christ shed His 
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Blood.'" II I call on you for Christ's sake," he says to a 
late pro-colJsul, u to \vrite me an answer, and to urge 
gently ana ]dnàly a.ll your people in tho district of Sinis 
or Hippo into the comlnunion of the Catholic Church." 
He publishes an address to the J)onatists at another tiTlle to 
ill fOrIn t heul of tho ùefl'at of t heir T
ishops in a conference: 
"'Vhoso," he sa.ys, "i scpuratcù fronl the Catholic Church, 
however lauda.bl
r he thinks he is Ii ving, by this criu}c 
alone, that he is s('parated fronl Chri8t'b 1Tnity, ho shall 
not have life, but the wrath of God ahideth ou hiTU." 
" Let theul beli{;\ c of the Catholic UhllfCh,'" he writes to 
sonlC converts about their friends who were stiH in 6rhi
nl, 
II that is, to the Church ditfused over the whole world, rather 
", hat the Scriptures say of it than what hUTllan tongues 
utter in cahl1nllY." The idpi.l of acting upon the l}onatists 
only as 3. body and through th
ir bishop'S, docs not appear 
to hayc occurred to :;t. 4.\.ugustine at nll. 1 


17. 


On tl1c whole, then, ,,'0 have reason to say, tlwt if there 
bl' a form of Chri
tianity at this day dj
tillgui
hccl for its 
careful orgullization, and its con
equent power; if it is 
8prcad over the world; if it is conspicuous for zealous 
maintcnal1ceof its own crecd; ifit is intolerant towards what 
it considel't; error; if it is enga
è(l in cca
ele
s war with 
all other bodies caBed Christian; if it, and it alone, is 
called "Catholic" by thc ,vorld, nay, by those very 
bodies, and if it Inakes mueh of the title; if it nan1('S theTn 
heretics, and wurns thCll1 of con1Ïng woe, and calls on then1 
one by one, to corne o,.cr to itselt
 0' erlooking every other 
tie; and if they, on the other hand, call it sc.lucer, harlot, 
apostate, Antichrist, devil; if, howcver much they difler 
one with another, they consider it their conlmon enemy; if 
they strive to unite together against it, and cannot; if they 
1 E})p, .13 1 52, 57
 76, 103, 112, 141, I-It. 
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are but local; if they continually subdivide, and it remains 
one; if they fall one after another, and rnake way for ne\v 
sects, and it remains the same; such a religious commu- 
nion is not unlike historical Christianity, as it comes before 
us at the N icene Era. 


SECTION III. 


THE CHURCH 01" THE FIFTH AND SIXTH CEXTURIES. 


The patronage extended by the first Christian Emperors 
t.o Arianism, its adoption by the barbarians who succeeded 
to their power, the subsequent expulsion of all heresy 
beyond the limits of the Empire, and then again the 
Monophysite tendencies of Egypt and part of Syria, 
changed in some measure the aspect of the Church, and 
claim our further attention. It was still a body in posses- 
sion, or approximating to the possession, of the orbis 
lerrarlll1l; but it was not simply intermixed with sectaries, 
as we have been surveying it in the earlier periods, rather 
it lay between or over against large schisms. That same 
vast Association, which, and which only, had existed from 
the first, which had been identified by all parties with Chris- 
tianity, which had been ever called Catholic by people and 
by laws, took a different shape; collected itself in far 
greater strength on SOl11e points of her extended territory 
than on others; possessed whole kingdolns with scarcely a 
rival; lost others partially or wholly, temporarily or for 
good; 'vas stemmed in its course here or there by external 
obstacles; and was dcfied by heresy, in a substantive 
shape and in mass, from foreign lands, and with the sup- 
port of the tmnporal po,ver. Thus not to mention the 
Arianisnl of the ]
astern EUlpire in the fourth century, the 
whole of the 'Vest was possessed by the same heresy in 
T 
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the fifth; and nearly the \vhole of Asia, east of the 
Euphrates, as far as it was Christian, by the N e
torians, in 
the centuries which followed; while the 1\Ionophy
ite8 had 
ahnost the posse
sion of l
g-ypt, and at tinles of the whole 
Eastern Church. I think it no assumption to call Arian. 
ism, NC.:storiullism, and Eut.ychianism hcresie
, or to 
identify the contemporary Catholic Church ,,'ith Chris- 
t ianity . Now, then, let us consider the mutual relation of 
Christianity aud heresy under these circumstances. 



 1. TIle Arialls of lILt' Gotltic Race. 
No heresy has started with gre'l cr violence or more 
Budden success tban the Arian; and it presents a still more 
remarkable exhibition of these characteri:-,tics among the 
barbarians than in the civilized \vorld. Even 
nnollg the 
Greeks it bad shown a missionary spirit. 
rheophilus in 
the reign of Constantius had introduced the dominant heresy, 
not without some promising results, to tbe Sabeans of the 
Arabi:Hl peninsula; but under V ulens, Ulphilas becalne 
tbe apostle of a whole race. He t.aught the Arian doc- 
trine, which he had unhappily learned in the Imperial 
Court, first to the pastoral l\Iæsogoths; who, unlike tho 
oth('r branches of their family, had Jnultiplied under the 
Mæsian mountains with neither Inilitary nor religious 
triumphs. '!'he Visigoths "ere next corrupted; by whom 
does not appear. It is one of the singular traits in the 
history of this vast fanlily of heathens that they so in- 
stinctively caught, and so impetuously cOllununicated, and 
so fiercely maintained, a heresy, which had excited in the 
I
nlpire, except at Constantinople, little interest in the 
b0dy of the people. The Visigoths are said to have been 
con vprted hy the influence of Valcns; but Valons reigned 
for only fourteen years, and the barbarian population 
which had been admitted to the EUlpire amounted to 
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nearly a million of persons. It is as difficult to trace how 
the heresy was conveyed from 1 heln to the other barbarian 
tribes. Gibbon seems to suppose that the Visigoths acted 
the part of Inissionaries in their career of predatory war- 
fare fronl Thrace to the Pyrenees. But such is the fact, 
however it was brought about, that the success in arms 
and the conversion to Arianism, of Ostrogoths, Alani, 
Suevi, Vanc1als, and Burgundians stand as concurrfn t 
events in the history of the tinIes ; and by the end of the 
fifth century the heresy had beon estu blishcd by the 
Visigoths in France and Spain, in Portugal by the Suevi, 
in Africa. by the Vandals, and by the Ostrogoths in Italy. 
For a while the title of Cat.holic as npplied to the Church 
seenled a Inisnomer; for not only ,vas she buried beneath 
these populations of heresy, but that horesy was one, and 
Iuaintained the same distincti ve tenet, w hother at Carthage, 
Seville, Toulouse, or Ra venna. 


2. 


It cannot. be sl
pposec1 that these nort1lcrn 'warriors bad 
attained to any high degree of nlental cultivation; but 
they understood their own religion enough to hate the 
Catholics, and their bishops were learned enough to hold 
disputations for' its propagation. rrhey professed to stand 
upon the faith of .Ariminu1n, administering Baptism under 
an altereù fonn of words, and 1'0- bDptizing Catholics 
whom they gained over to thcir sec
.. It must be added 
that, whatever ,vas their cruelty or tyranny, both Goths 
and Vandals were a 11101'al people, and put to shanIe tho 
Catholics whom t.hey dispossessed. "'Vhat can the pre- 
rogative of a religious name profit us," Eays Salvia.n, 
" that we call ourselves Catholic, boast of bl'ing the faith- 
ful, taunt Gotbs and ,r ùndals with the repéoach of un 
heretical appellation, while we live in heretical wicked.. 
T 2 
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ness P"I The barbarians were chaste, tenlp0rate, just, and 
devout; tho Visigoth Theodoric repaired every Inol'uing 
,vith his dOluestic officers to his chapel, where service ,va
 
perforIned by the Arian priests; and one 8ingular instance 
is on record of the defeat of a 'Tisi O'oth force bv tho 
o . 
IJnperial troops on ß Sunùay, when instcad of prcparing 
for battlo the\." were eIl0'30'ed in tho reliO'ious services of 
.J 0 l"') 0 
the day.s 
Iany of their princes were Jnf\n of great ability, 
as the t\VO Theodorics, Euric and Leovigild. 


3. 


Successful \varriors, al1iluated by a fanatical spirit of re- 
ligion, were not likely to be contcnt wit h a I11Pfe profession 
of their own creed; they proceeded to place their OWll 
priests in the religious establishments which they found, 
and to direct a bitter pcr
ecution against the vanquished 
Catholics. The savage cruelties of the 'Tanù..l J] unncl'ic 
in Africa have often been enlarged upon; Spain was the 
scene of repeated persecutions; Sicily, too, had its 
)fal't)"rs. Conlpared with these cnornlit ies, it ,vas but a 
little thing to rob the Catholics of thcir churches, and 
the shrincs of their trcnsures. Lands, iTnuluuities, and 
jurisdictions, which hall been gi ,'en by the l
mp('rors to 


t Do Gubern. Dei, vii. p. 112. F.1se\V
I('re, cc A pull Aquitanico9 qum 
civitn! in locupletissimâ fie uobi1i
,;;;mâ sui parte non qna
i lupanar fnit P 
Ql1is potcntum Be divitnm non in Into lihidinis \.i
it? Hand multntl1 
matrOlla nbcst à vilitate scrvnrnm, ubi p:\terfamilia
 ancilbrlltn llIaritus 
est P Qnis nutem Aqnitanorum divitum non hoc fuit?" (pp. 13-f, 13:>.) 
.. OlIcllduntul' IJarhari ip
i ill1pnritatibns nostris. E

c inter Gothos non 
Iicct Iì('ortatorcm Got.1aum j soli inter eo!; pra:judido nationis fie nominis 
pcrmittnntnr impuri e
se Homani" (p. 137). " Quid? II i
p:l1li:u:; liOUIlO 
v,-I ('adem Vt.1 majora forsilan vitia I)('T,lidp\'uut? . . . Acecssit hoc ad 
ml\llifè
tl\nd:\ln ilIic hnl'Ullicitim d:\1UllationclII. ut \Vanda1is poti
siml\m, iJ 
pst, pudicis harbaris tradercntllr" (p. 1:17). Of Africa and C:lrllJ:lg'('. " In 
m"be C'hristiamî. ill urbe ecclcsiastid., . . . viri in 8elUetip
i
 fcmiuils pro- 
fitcbantur," &c. (p. 152). 
3 Dunham, Hist. Spain, vol. i. p. 112. 
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the African Church, ,vere B1ade over to the clergy of its 
conquerors; and by the tin1e of Belisnrius, the Catholic 
Bishops had been reduced to less than a third of their 
original number. In Spain, as in Africa, bishops 'v ere 
driven from their sees, churches were destroyed, cemeteries 
profaned, Inartyries rifleù. 'Vhen it was possible, the 
Catholics concealed the relics in caves, keeping up a per- 
petual lllemory of these provisional hiding-places:J. Re- 
peated spoliations were exercised upon the property of the 
Church. Leovigild npplied 6 its treasures partly to increas- 
ing the 8plenc1our of his throne, partly to national works. At 
other tilnes, the .A..rian clergy themselves must have been 
the recipients of the plunder: for ,vhen Childebcrt the 
Frank had been brought into Spain by the cruelties exer- 
cised against the Catholic Queen of the Goths, who 'was 
his sister, he carried away with him from the Arian 
churches, as St. Gregory of Tours informs us, sixty 
chaliccR, fi fteen paten8: twenty cases in which the gospels 
were kept, all of pure gold and ornau1ented with jewels. 6 


4. 


In France, and especially in Italy, the rule of the here- 
tical power was Illuch less oppressive; Theodoric, the 
Ostrogoth, reigned frOJll the Alps to Sicily, and till the 
close of a long reign he gave an ample toleration to his 
Catholic subjects. lIe respected their property, suffered 
t.heir churches and sacred places to remain in their hands, 
and had about his court some of their en1inent Bishops, 
since known as Saints, St. Cæ5ari..ls of ArIes, and St. 
Epipballius of Pavia. Still he brought into the country 
a new population, devoted to Arianism, or, as we now 
speak, a new Church. "His march," says Gibbon,7 
"must. he considered as the emigration of an entire 


4 Aguirr. ConcH. t. 2, p. 191. 
6 Hitit. Franc. iii. 10. 


:I Dunham, p. 125. 
1 Çh. 89. 
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people; tho wives and children of thø Goths, their aged 
pa.rents, and 11108t precious effects, were carefully trans- 
ported; and some idea. may be forlued of the heavy 
luggage tbat now follo\yed the ca1np by the loss of t\yO 
thousand waggons, which haù been sustaincd in a single 
action in the war of Epirus." To his soldiers he assigned 
a third of the soil of Italy, and the b
trbarian farnilies 
settled down with their slavcs aud cattle. The original 
nurnbcr of the 'T andal conquerors of ..Africa haa only 
been fifty thousand lnen, hut the lllilitary colonists of 
Italy soon anlounted to the nuruhcr of t,,
o hundred 
thou
ond; which, according to the calculation adopted 
by the sanle author elsewhere, involvcs a population of a 
nlillion. The least that could be expected ,vas, that an 
.Arian asccndcncy established through the extent of Italy 
would provide for the suflicÍent celebration of the ..Arian 
worship, and we hear of the Arians having a Church 
even in Rome. 8 'I'he rule of the Lonlbards in the north 
of Italy succeeded to that of t1H' Goths,-Arians, like 
their predece"sors, without their toleration. 'rho clergy 
'VhOl11 they brought with them seern to have clainled 
their share in the po

ession of the Catholic churches; 9 
and though the Court ,vas convl'rted at the en<l of thirty 
)9cars, n1:lny cities in Italy ,yere for 80Ule tinle afterwards 
t roublerl b
 the presence of heretical bishops.l 1'he rule 
of .i\riani
ln in France ]aste<l for eighty years; in Spain 
for a hundred and eighty; in Africa for a hundred; fÖr 
about a hundred in Italy. These periods were not ('on- 
teJnporancons ; but extenò. altogether froln the beginning 
of the fifth to the end of the sixth century. 


5. 


It will be anticipated that the duration of this ascen- 


S Grcg. Dial. iii. 30. 
1 Gibbon, llist. ch. 37. 


II Ibiù. 20. 
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dency of error had not the faintest tendency to deprive the 
ancient Church of the 'Vest of the title of Catholic; and 
it is needless to produce evidence of a fact which is on the 
very face of the history. The Arians seem never to have 
clain1ed the Catholic nan1e. It is Inore remarkable that 
the Catholics during t.his period were denoted by the 
additional title of "Romans." Of this there are Inany 
proofs in the histories of St. Gregory of Tours, Victor of 
Vite, and the Spanish Councils. r.rhus, St. Gregory speaks 
of Theodegisilus, a king of Portugal, expressing his incre- 
dulity at a miracle, by saying, "It is the teulper of the 
ROIlH1ns, (for," interposes the author, " they call nlen of 
our religion Ronulus,) and not t.be power of God." i 
" Heresy is everywhere an enemy to Catholics," says the 
saIne St. Gregory in a subsequoot place, and he proceeds to 
illustrate it by the story of a "Catholic ,vornan," ,vho had 
a heretic husband, to whom, he says, can1û "a presbyter of 
our relig-ion very Catholic;" and whon1 the husband 
lllatched at table with his own Arian presbyter, "that 
there might be the priests of each religion" in their house 
at once. When they were eating, the husbanrl said to the 
Arian, " Let us have sonle sport with this pro;byter of the 
Ronlans." 3 rrhe ....\rian Count Gonlachar, seized on the 
lands of t.he Church of Agde in France, and was attacked 
with a fever; on his recovery, at the prayers of the 
Bishop, he repented of having asked for them, observ- 
ing, "What will these ROJIHtnS say now? that IllY fever 
came of taking their land." 4 \Vhen the Vandal Theo- 
doric would have killed the Catholic Armogastes, after 
failing to torture hitn into heres
T, his presbyter dis- 
8uaded him,." lest the ROlnans should begin to call him a 

Iartyr." 6 


:r pe Glor. 
Iart. i. 25. 3 Ibid. 80. 
, Viet. Vito i. 1
. 


.. Ibid. 79. 
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6. 


This appel1ation had two meanings; one, which ,,
ill 
readily suggest itself, is its use in contrast to the word 
U barbarian," as denoting the faith of the Empire, as 
" Greek" occurs in St. Paul's Epist.l('
. In this sense it 
would more naturally be used by the Romans themselves 
than by others. Thus Salvian says, that "nearly all the 
ROllHlnS are greater sinners than the barbarians ;" 6 and he 
speaks of "Rolnan heretics, of which there is an inllunle- 
rable multitude," 7 meaning heretics within the l

lnpire. 
.And so St. Gregory the Great complains, that he "had 
become ]
ishop of the I.4onlbaròs rather than of the 
ltomans." 8 And Evagrius, speaking even of the Ea-;t, 
contrasts "Ronlans and barbarians" 9 in his account of 
St. Sinleon ; and at a later date, and eTen to this day, Thrace 
and portions of Dacia and of Asia 
Iinor derive their name 
fronl Ronlc. III like manner, "
e find Syrian writers somc- 
tinles t'penkin
 of the religion of the Romans, son1ctinlCs 
of the Greeks, I as s)'nonymes. 
7. 


llut the ,vord certainly contains also an allusion to the 
faith and connnunion of the ROll1an Sec. In this sense 
the ]Î1npcror Theodosius, in his letter to Acacius of 
lleræa, contrasts it ,vith N estorianisnl, which was ,vithin 
the Empire us ,yen as Catholicism; during the controversy 
raised by that heresy, he exhorts him and others to sho,v 
thell1selves "approved priests of the Roman religion." I 
Again ,vhen the Ligurian nobles were persuading the 
Arian Ricimer to COIHC to terms with Allthemius, the 
orthodox representative of the Greek Emperor,s they 
propose to hiln to send St. Epiphanius as alnbas
ac1or, a 


, De Gub lJ. iv. p. 73. 
51 Hiat. vi. 23. 
2 Baron. Ann. 432, 47. 


7 Ibid. v. p. 88. 8 Epp. i. 31. 
: Cf. ASSCU1. t. i. p. 351, not. 4, t. 3, p. 393, 
3 GiLLon, I1ist. ch. 36. 
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man" whQse life is venerable to every Catholic and Roman, 
and at least amiable in the eyes of a Greek (Græclllus) if 
he deserves the sight of him."4 It must be recollected, too, 
that the Spanish and African Churches actually were in 
the closest union ,vith the See of ROlne at that time, and 
that that interconnnunion was the visible ecclesiastical 
distinction betwcen them and their Arian rivals. The 
chief ground of the Vandal Hunneric's persecution of the 
African Catholics seems to have been their connexion with 
their brethrcn beyond the sea,' ,vhich he looked at with 
jealousy, as introducing a foreign power into his territory. 
Prior to this he had publi
hed an edict calling on the" 110- 
nloüsian" Bishops (for on this occusion he did not call them 
Catholic), to nleet his own bishops at Carthage and treat 
concerning the faith, that" their meetings to the seduction 
of Christian souls 1l1ight not be held in the prov-inces of the 
Vandals." 6 Upon this invitation, Eugenills of Carthage 
replied, that all t.he trallsmarine Bishops of the orthodox 
COllllllunion ought to be suulilloned, " in particular because 
it is a matter for the whole world, not special to the African 
province
," that" they could not undertake a point of faith 
sine unÙ'el'silllti8 a8SCJlSu." Hunneric answered that if 
Eugenius would make him sovereign of the orbi.s fC}'1.arlltn, 
he would conlply with his request. This led .Eugellius to 
say that the orthodox faith ,vas "the only true faith;" 
that the king ought to write to his allies abroad, if he 
wished to know it, a11d that he l1Ïnlself would write to his 
brethren for foreign bishops, " who," h.e says, " Inay assist 
us in Eetting before you the t.rue faith, conllnon to theIll 
und to us, aHd espccially the ROlnan Church, \vhich is the 
head of all Churches." 
IoreoYor, the African Bishops in 
their banishment in SarùinÍa, to the nunlber of sixty, with 
St. Fulgentius at their head, quote \vith approbation the 


4 Baron. Ann. 471, ]8. 5 Viet. Vito iv. 4. 
ð Viet. Vito ii. 3-1Q. 
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words of l)opc Jlorluis(las, to the effect that thEY hold, " on 
the !Joint of free ,,,ill alhl divine gracp, what the ROBliul, 
that is, the Catholic, Church follows aud preserve::;." 7 
Again, the 
panish Church WJ.S unùer the superintendence 
of the 1\)pc'8 .Vicar 8 during the persecutiolls, who:sc duty 
it ,vas to hinder all encroaChnH'Jlts upon "the .il.po
t.ulical 
decrees, or the lin1Ïts bf the Ifuly .Fathers," through the 
whole of the country. 


8. 


Nor wa
 the association of Catholicism with the See of 
l
oHlc an introductiun of that age. The gUlperor Gratiull, 
in tho fourth century, had onlerpd that the Churches 
,,'hich the l\.rialls had usurped should be restored (Bot to 
tho
e ,,,ho held "the Catholic faith," or "the Nicelle 
Creed," or were" in cOllullunioll with the orbi8 (crrarUJJl,") 
but "who chose the COUIUI union of Dalnasus," 9 the then 
rope. It was St. J eromo's rulC'J also, in 
olne ,yeU-known 
passages :- "Triting ag-itinst Ruffinns, who had spoken of 
U our faith," he says, " "That does he l11call hy , his faith' ? 
that which is the strength of the ROIlHlll Church? or that 
which is contained in the YOhl111es of Orig-en? If he 
answer, 'The Jlotnan,' then wo arc Catholics who haye 
borrowed nothing- of Origcu's error; but if (>Z'igen's bIas.. 
phcn1Y be his faith, then, while he is chargin
 tHe with 
inconsistency, he proves hin self to be an heretic." 1 'rhe 
other pas
age, already quoted, is still THore exactly to tho 
point, bcc
usc it ,vas writtcn on occasion of a schism. The 
divisions at ..Antioch had thrown the Catholic Church 
into a remarkable position; there were two Bi
hops in tho 
See, one in connexion with the l
ast, the other with 
Egypt and the 'Vest,-with which then was "Catholio 
Communion"? St. Jerolne hag no doubt on the subject:- 


7 Aguirr. Cone. t. 2, p. 2132. 
9 '.fbeod. Hist. v. 
. 


9. Aguirr. ibid. p. 232. 
1 c. Huff. i. -t. 
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\Vriting to St. DanltlSUS, he says, "Since the East tears 
into pieces the LorJ's coat, . . . therefore by Ine is the 
chair of Peter to be consulted, and that faith which is 
praised by the Apostle's mouth. . . . 1'hough your great- 
ness terrifies me, yet your kindness invites me. From the 
Priest I ask the salvation of the victiIll, from the Shepherd 
the protection of the sheep. Let us speak without offence; 
I court not the ROlnan height: I speak ,vith the suc- 
cessor of the :Fisherrnan and the disciple of the Cross. I, 
who follow none as nlY chief but Christ, am associated in 
communion with thy blessedness, that is, ,vith the See of 
Peter. On that rock the Church is built, I know. 'Vhoso 
shall eat the I;anlb outside that Jlouse is profane . . . . I 
know not Vitalis " (t.he Apollinarian), "
Ieletius I reject, 
I am ignorant of Paulinus. 'Vhoso gathereth not with 
thee, 8cattereth; that is, he who is not of Christ is of 
Antichrist." 2 ...t\.gain," The ancient authority of the 
monks, dweHing round about, rises aguinst nle; I nlean. 
while cry out, If any be joined to Peter's chair he is 
mine. JJ 3 


9. 


Here was what may be considered a dlgnus t"lndlce nodus, 
the Church being divided, and an arbiter wanted. Such 
a case had also occurred in Africa in the controversy with 
the Donatists. Four hundred bishops, though but in Olle 
region, were a fifth part of the whole Episcopate of 
Christendom, and might seem too nla.ny for a schism, and 
in themselves too large a body to be - cut off frolH God's 
inheritance by a mere majority, even had it been over- 
,vhelming. St. Augustine, then, who so often appeals to 
the orbis telTant1n, sometinles adopts a more prompt crite- 
rion. He tells certain Donatists to whom he \vrites, that 
the Catholic Bishop of Carthage "was able to make líght 


· Ep. US. 


J Ep. 16
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of tho thronging n1ultitude of his cncnlies, when he found 
hilllself by l...:ttcrs of credence joined both to the 1101nan 
Church, in which ever had flourished the principality of 
the ....\postolical See, and to the other lands ,vhence the 
gospel c:une to 
\ frica itself."" 
There arc goo.! reasons then for eXplaining the Gothic 
and _\.rian use of the ",'ord "RoJnan," when applicd to 
the Catholic Church and faith, of sOßlCthing beyond its 
tHere cOllncxion with the l
l)Jpire, wfJich the barbarians 
were assaulting; Hor \\ ould II 11oll1au " surely be the Jno
t 
obyious word to dCllote the orthodox faith, in the 1nouths 
of a people who had l('arnecl their heresy frolll a 110Inan 
I
lItp('ror a11(1 Court, and \\'IJO profes
ed to direct their 
bclief by the great I
atill Council oÎ ...\.rin1ÏnuIu. 


10. 
.As then the fourth century pre
ented to UB in its ex- 
ternal aspect the Catholic Church lying in the nlidst of 
a l11ultitudc of sects, aU ellPIuics to it, so in the fifth and 
sixth "e 
eC the :santO Churl'h lying in the 'Vest uuder 
the oppression of a huge, far
prcading, and schislnatica] 
cOlnulunion. ] r eresy is no longer a dOJllestic cnenlY inter- 
n.ing-lcd with 1he Church, hut it occupies its OWI1 grounc1 
and is ext('ude<l o\"cr agnil
st ]ler, eyen though on tho 
satne territory, und is nlore or lc
s orgatli7.ed, and ('anBot 
be so pronlptly refuted by the sllllplc tCðt of Catholicity. 



 2. 1ïu' .J.Yà:ilbrÙIJl8. 
The Churches of Syria 
nd 
\.
ia 1\Iinor \verc the most 
intellectual portion of (:ally Chri
teJlJom. ...\..lex
ndria 
was but one Jnet.ropolis in a. lar
e region, and contained 
the philosophy of the whole Patriarchate; but Syria 
abounded in wealthy and luxurious cities, the creation of 
the Seleucidæ, ""here the arts and the schools of Grecce 
4 Aug. Epp. 1-3. 7. 
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had full opportunities of culti \Tation. For a tin)c too, for 
the first two hundred years, as some think, .Alexandria 
was the only See as well as the only school of Egypt; 
while Syria was divided into smaller dioceses, each of 
which had at first an authority of its own, and which, 
even after the growth of the l>atriarchal power, received 
their respective bishops, not from the See of l\ntioch, but 
from their o,vn metropolitan. In Syria too the schools 
W6re private, a circumstance which would tend both to 
diversity in religious opinion, and incaution in the ex pres.. 
sion of it; but the sole catechetical school of Egypt was the 
organ of the Church, and its Bishop could banish Origen 
for speculations which developed and ripened with iln- 
puni ty in Syria. 


2. 


Rut the immediate source of that fertility in heresy, 
which is the unhappiness of the ancicnt SYl.ian Church, 
was its celebrated Exegetical Sch001. The history of that 
School is sunlmed up in the broarl characteristic fact, on 
the one hand that it devoted itself to the literal and 
critical interpretation of Scripture, and on the other that it 
gave rise first to the ....lrian and then to the Nestorian heresy. 
If additional evidence be wanted of the connexion of 
11eterodoxy and biblical criticisln in that age, it is found 
in the fact that, not long after this coincirlence in Syria, 
thpy are found cOD1bined in the per
on of Theodure of 
Ileraclea, so called fronl the placc both of his birth and 
his bishoprick, an able COnlJl1entator 
nd an active enenlY 
of St. Athanasius, though a Thraciall u:lconnected except 
by sympathy with the Patriarchate of Antioch. 
The Antiochcne School appears to have risen in the 
middle of the third century; but there is no evidence to 
determine whet.her it was a local institution, or, as is 1l10re 
probable
 a discipline or method characteristic generally of 
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Syrian teaching. Dorotheus is one of its earliest ltnninaries; 
he is known as a Jlcbrew scholar, as well as a COlnnlCnta- 
tor on the s
lcrcù text, auc} he was the ma
ter of Euscbius 
of Cæsarea. Lucian, the friend of the notorious Paul of 
Saruosata, and for three successiye Episcopates after hinl 
separated from the Church though afterwards a nlart)Tr in 
it, was the author of a lle\V edition of the Septuagint. and 
Inaster of the chief original teachers of ArianiSlll. EU5ebius 
of (\'C
area, Astcrius caBell the Sophist, and Eu
ebius 
of l
nlesa, Arians of thl
 Kicene p('rioà, and Dioc1orus, a 
zealous opponent of Arianism, but the Ylluster of Theodore 
of 
lop3ue
tia, have all a plùce in the Exegetical School. 
St. Chrysostom and '.rheodoret, bo h Syrians, and the 
foroler the pupil of Diodoru
, adopted the literal interpre- 
tation, though preserved fronl its abuse. But the princi- 
pal doctor of the School \\ as tllat Theodore, the nlaster of 
Kestorius, who has just above beeH InentioneJ, and who, with 
}lis writings, and with the writings of Theodoret against St. 
Cyril, and the letter written by Ibas of Edessa to 
Iaris, 
was condenlncd by t.he firth Ecun1cnieal COUIICil. Iba
 
was the trau
lator into SJ'fiac, and )[ari8 into l\.'r:-:ian, 
of the books of Theodore and Dindorus ; 6 anù th us they 
beCaU1f\ immediate instrunlents in the fonnation of thè 
great K estorian school and Church in farther ...\sia. 
As many as ten thousand tracts of Theodore are sai(l in 
this way to have been introduced to the knowledge of the 
Christian
 of 
Icsopotalnia, 
\.diabene, Babylonia, and th(' 
neighbouring countries. lIe was called by those Churches 
absolutely cc the Interpreter," and it event.ually becalue 
the very profession of the .N cstorian cOInmunion to follow 
him as such. " The doctrine of all our Eastern Churches," 
saYR their Council uuder the l}atriarch 
larabas, ' is founded 
on the Creed of Nicæa; but in th(' expo
ition of the 
Scriptures we :follow St. Th('odore." " "T e lllust by all 
6 Assem. iii. p. 68. 
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means reIllain firm to the C0l1111wntarics of the great 
Conunentator," says the Council under Sabarjesus; 
"whoso shall in any manner oppose thenl, or think other- 
wise, be he anathema." 6 No one since the beginning of 
Christianity, except Origen and St. _A.ugust.ine, has had 
80 great literary influence on his brethren as Theodore. 7 


3. 
The original Syrian School hn.d possessed very marked 
characteristics, ,vhich it did not lose when it p3ssed into a 
new country and into strange tongues. Its comments on 
Scripture seem to have been clear, natural, methodical, 
apposite, and logically exact. "In all \tVestern Aranlæa," 
says Lengerke, that is, in Syria, "there was but one 
mode of treating whether exegctics or doctrine, the prac- 
tical." 8 Thus Eusebius of Cæsarea, whether as a dis- 
putant or a commentator, is cornlnonly a writer of sense 
and judglnent; and he is to be referred to the Syrian 
school, though he does not enter so far into its ten1per as 
to exclude the mystical interpretation or to deny t.he 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. Again, ,vo see in St. 
Chrysostom a direct, straightforward treabncnt of the 
sacred text, and a pointed application of it to things and 
persons; and Theodoret abounds in modes of thinking 
and reasoning which without any gr0at ilnpropriety may 
be called English. Again, St. Cyril of tT erusalenl, though 
he does not abstain from allegory, shows the character of 
his school by the great stress he lays upon the study of 
Scripture, and, I may add, by the peLuliar characterist.ics 
of his style, which will be appreciated by a n10ùern 
reader. 


4. 
It would haye bE-en wen, bad the genius uf the Syrian 



 Ibid. t. S, p. 84, Dote 3. 1 \Yegl1ern, Prulrg. in 'I'heod. Opp. p. ix. 
8 De EpLrem Syr. p. 61. 
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theology been ever in the safe keeping of 11len such as St. 
Cyril, St. ChrY:'10stoIl1, and 'fheodoret; but in Theodore 
of )[opsuestia, uay in Dioclorus before hiln, it developed 
into those errors, of which Paul of Samosata had been the 
onlen on its rise. As its attention was chiefly directed to 
the exan1ination of the 
criptures, in its intcrpretation of 
the Scriptures \vas iti heretical teInper disco,"ered; and 
thou
h allegory can be uHule an instrument for eyading 

cripture doctrine, t'riticism may more readily be turl1ed 
to the destruction of doctrine and Scripture together. 
Theodore was bent on a
certaining the literal sense, an 
ohject with which no f:} ulL couIcl be found: but, leading 
hilu of conr
e to the Ilebrew text inst.ead of the SCl'tua- 
giut, it al
o led hilll to J èwish connl1entators. J ewisb 
COJnn1eutatOl'S uaturally sugg-csted events and objects short 
of pvangelical as the fulfihnent of the l)rophetical an- 
nouncenlenh
, and, when it. ,vas possible, an ethical sense 
instead of a prophetical. The eighth chapter of }>roverbs 
Cl':t:sea to bear a Christian Ineaning, because, as Theodore 
111aintained, the writer of the book had received the gift, 
not of prophecy, but of wisdom. The Canticles nnlst be 
interpreted literally; and 1110n it was but an ca'Sy, or 
rather a necessary stC'p, to exclude the book from the 
Canon. The book of Job too profes'3ccl to be historical; 
yet ,,,hat was it really but a Gentile dranHt? TIe also 
gave up the books of Chronicle
 and Ezra, and, strange to 
say, thp }
pistle of St. Janu
s, though it was contained in 
the Peschito ,r er
ion of his Church. lIe denied that 
})snhns 2
 and (j9 [21 and GS] applied to our IJord; ra.t.hl'1' 
he linlited the )[pssianic passages of the "rhole Look to four; 
of which thp C'ighth rsalm was one, and the forty-fifth [4-1] 
anoth(\r. Thû rcst he eXp1ained of Ircze1
iah and Zerub- 
babel, without denying tha.t they 'night be accoBllnodated 

o an evangelical sense. 1 lIe eXplained 
t. Tholna::;'s, 
) I..Cll
erh(', ,-lè Ephrem. SJr. rp. 73-7r
. 
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words, &C 
Iy Lord and my God," as an exclamation of joy, 
and our Lord's "Receive ye the Holy Ghost," as an an- 
ticipation of the day of Pentecost. As may be expected 
be denied the verbal inspiration of Scripture. Also, he 
held that the deluge did not cover the earth; and, as 
others before him, he was heteron.ox on the doctrine of 
original sin, and denied the eternity of punishment. 


5. 
Maintaining that the real sense of Scripture was, not 
the scope of a Divine Intelligence, but the intention of the 
mere human organ of inspiration, Theodore was led to 
hold, not only that that sense was one in each text, but 
that it was continuous and single in a context; that 
what was the subject of the composition in one verse 
must be the subject in the next, and that if a Psalm was 
historical or prophetical in its commencement, it was the 
one or the other to its termination. Even that fulness, 
of meaning, refinement of thought, subtle versatility of 
feeling, and delicate reserve or re\ erent suggestiveness, 
which poets exemplify, Beems to have been excluded from 
his idea of a sacred composition. Accordingly, if a Psalm 
contained passages which could not be applied to our 
Lord, it fol1.,wed that that Psalm did not properly apply 
to Him at all, except by accommodation. Such at least is 
the doctrine of COBmas, a writer of Theodore's school, who 
on this ground passes over the twenty-second, sixty-ninth, 
and other Psalms, and limits the Messianic to the second, 
the eighth, the forty-fifth, and the hundred and tenth. 
cc David," he says, "did not make common to the servants 
what belongs to the Lurd 2 Christ, but what was proper to 
the Lord he spoke of the Lord, and what was proper to 
the servants, of servants.". Accordingly the twenty- 


I 3EuróTOll. vide La Croze, Tbesaur. Ep. t. 3, 
 145.. 
3 Montf. CoIl. Nov t. 2, p.227. . 
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@econd could not properly belong to Christ, bpcause in the 
beginning it .spoke of the" f'erbn deliclorunl 1neorum." A 
remarkable consequence would follow from this doctrine, 
that as Christ was to be separated from His Saints, so the 
Saints were to be separated from Christ; and an opening 
was made for a denial of the doctrine of their cultu.
, though 
this denial in the even has not been developed among the 
N estorians. But a more serious consequence is latently con- 
tained in it, and nothing else than theN estorian heresy, viz. 
that our Lord's IDunhood is not so intimately included in 
His Divine Personality that His brethren according to the 
flesh may be associated with the Image of the One Christ. 
Here St. Chrysostom pointedly contradicts the doctrine of 
Tbeodort, though his fellow-pupil and friend;
 as does St. 
Ephrem, though a SJriall also;' and St. Basil. 6 


6. 


One other peculiarity or the Syrian ðcbool, viewed as 
independent of Nestorius, should be added :-...\s it tended 
to thp separation of the Divine PerRon of Christ from Ilis 
manhood, bO did it tend to explain away His Divine 
Presence in the Sacramental elements. .Ernesti seems to 
consider the school, in modern language, Sacramentarian : 
and certainly some of the rnost cogent testimonies brought 
by moderns against the Catholic doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist are taken from writprs who are connected with that 
school; as the author, said to be St. Chrysostom, of the 
Epistle to Cæsariua, Theodoret in his El.anistes, and 
Facundus. Some countenance too is given to the same 
view of the Eucharist, at least in some parts of his works, 
by Origen, whose language concerning the Incarnation also 
If'ans to what was afterwards N estorianism. To these may 


4 RoscnIDulkr, Hist. Intcrpr. t. 3, p. 278. 
. LeLg
rke, d
 Epbr. Syr. pp. 165-167. 
fi grlH'st. de Pl'oph. 1\1 ('SR. p. 462. 
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be added Eusebius,1 who, far removed, as he was, from 
that heresy, was a disciple of the Syrian school. The lan- 
guage of the later Nestorian writers seems to have been of 
the same character. 8 Such then on the whole is the 
charaoter of that theology of Theodore which passed from 
Cilicia and Antioch to Edessa first, and then to Nisibis. 


7. 
Edessa, the metropolis of Mesopotamia, had remained an 
Oriental city till t.he third century, when it was made a 
Roman colony by Caracalla. 9 Its position on the confines 
of two empires gave it great ecclesiastical importance, as 
the channel by which the theology of Rome and Greece 
was conveyed to a family of Christians, dwelling in con- 
tempt and persecution amid a still heathen world. It wae 
the seat of various schools; apparently of a Greek school, 
where the classics were studied as well as theology, where 
Eusebius of Emesa 1 had originally been trained, and 
where perhaps Protogenes taught. 2 There were also Syrian 
Bchools attended by heathen and Christian youths in COUl- 
mono The cultivation of the native langua.ge had been an 
especial obj ect of its masters since the time of Vespasian, 
so that the pure and refined dialect went by the name of 
the Edessene. s At Edessa too St. Ephrem formed his own 
Syrian school, which lasted long after him; and there too 
was the celebrated Persian Christian school, over which 
Maris presided, who has been already Dlentioned as the 
transJator of Theodore into Persian. 4 Even in the time of 
the predecessor of Ibas in the See (before A.D. 435) the 
Nestorianism of this Persian School was so notorious thut 


., Eccl. Theol. iii. 12. 
· Professor Lee's Serm. Oct. 1838, pp. 144r- 152. 
· Noris. Opp. t. 2, p. 112. 1 Augusti. Euseb. Em. Opp. 
2 Asseman. Bihl. Or. p. ClliXXV. I Hoffman, Gram. Syr. I J roleg. 
 4 
4 The edacated Persians were also acquainted with S
'riac. ..:\t!sem. t. i. 
p. 351, not. 
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Rabbula the Bishop had expelled its masters and scholars;6 
and they, taking refuge in a country which might be 
called their own, had introdnced the h
l'esy to the Churohes 
subject to the Persian J{ing. 


8. 
Something ought to òe said of these Churches; though 
little is known except what is revealed by the fact, in 
itself of no slight value, that they had sustained two 
persecutions at the handa of the heathen government in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. One testimony is extant 
as early as the end of the second century, to the effect that 
in Parthia, 
Iedia, Persia, and Bactria there were Chris- 
tians who C( were not overcome by evillaw8 and customs."s 
In the early part of the fourth century, a bishop of Persiu 
attended the Nicene Council, and about the same time 
Christianity is said to have pervaded nearly the whole of 
A.ssyria. 7 1\Ionachism had been introduced there before 
the middle of the fourth century, and shortly after cOln- 
menced that :fearful persecution in which sixteen thousand 
Christians are said to have suffered. It lasted thirty 
years, and is said to have recommenced at the end of 
the Century. The second persecution lasted for at least 
another thirty years of the next, at the very time when 
the N estorian troubles were in progress in the Empire. 
Trials such as these show the populousness as well as the 
faith of the Churches in those parts,-and the number of 
the Sees, for the naInes of twenty-seven Bishops are pre- 
served who suffered in the former persecution. One of 
them was apprehended together with sixteen priests, nine 
deacons, besides monks and nuns of his diocese; another 
with t'wentJ-eight companions, ecclesiastics or regulars; 
another with one hundred ecclesiastics of different orders; 



 Assewan., p. !xx. tI EU8('U. Præp. vi. 10. 
r Ti11emont, Mem. t. 7. p. 77. 
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another with one hunòred and twenty-eight; another 
with his chorepiscopu8 and two hundred and fifty of his 
clergy. Such was the Church, consecrated by the blood 
c,f 80 many martyrs, which immediately after its glorious 
confession fell a prey to the theology of Theodore; and 
which through a succession of ages manifested the energy, 
when it had lost the pure orthodoxy of Saints. 


9. 
The members of the Persian school, who had been 
driven out of Edessa by Ratbula, found a wide field open 
for their exertions under the pagan government with 
which they had taken refuge. The Persian monarchs, who 
had often prohibited by edict 8 the intercommunion of the 
Church under their sway with the countries towards the 
west, readily extended their protection to exiles, whose 
very profession was the means of destroying its Catho- 
licity. Barsul11as, the most energetic of them, was placed 
in the metropolitan See of Nisibis, where also the 
fugitive school was settled under the presidency of 
another of their party; while l\Iaris was promoted to the 
See of Ardaschir. The primacy of the Church had from 
an early period belonged to the See of Seleucia in Baby- 
lonia. Catholicus was the title appropriated to its occu- 
pant, as well as to the Persian Primate, as being deputies 
of the Patriarch of Antioch, and was derived ap- 
parently from the Imperial dignity so called, denoting 
their function as Procurators-general, or officers in chief 
for the regions in which they were placed. Acacius, 
another of the Edessene party, was put into this prin- 
cipal See, and suffered, if he did not further, the innova- 
tions of Barsumas. The mode by which the latter effected 
those measures has been left on record by an enemy. 
"Barsumas accused Babuæus, the Catholicus, before King 
· Gibbon. ch. 47. 
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Pherozes, whispering, 'These men hold tbe faith of the 
Romans, and are their spies. Give me power against them 
to arrest them.' " , It is said that in this way he obtained 
the death of Babuæus, whom Acacius succeeded. When 
a minority resisted 1 the process of tichism, a pert;ecution 
followed. The death of seven thousand seven hundred 
Catholics is said by Monophysite authorities to have been 
the price of the severance of the Chaldaic Churches from 
Christendom. 2 Their lOBS was compensated in the eyes of 
the Government by tbe multitu(le of N estorian fugitives, 
,vho flocked into Persia from the Empire, numbers of them 
industrious artisans, who sought a country where their 
own religion was in the ascelldunt. 


10. 


That religion ".88 founded, as we have already seen, 
in the literal interpretation of }loly Scripture, of which 
Theodore was the principal teacher. The doctrine, in 
which it fornlally consisted, is known by the name of 
Nestorianiblli: it lay in the ascription of a human as well 
us a Divine Personality to our Lord; and it showed itself 
in denJ 1 ing- the title of" :hiotber of God," or BfOTÓKOÇ, to 
the Blessed 1tIary. As to our Lord's Personality, the 
question of language came into the controversy, which 
always serves to perplex a subject and make a dispute seem a 
matter of words. The native Syrial18 mnde a distinction 
between the ,vord U Person," and It Prosopon," which 
stands for it in Greek; they allowed that there w'as one 
Prosopon or Parsopa, as they called it, and they held that 
there were two Persons. If it is asked what they meant 
by par8opa, the answer seems to be, tha.t they took the 
Nord merely in the sense of character or a8pect, a sense 
familiar to the Greek prosopon, and quite irrelevant as a 
, AS8eman. p. lxxviii. I Gibbon, ibid. 
I AI8eWMn. t. 2, p. 403, t; S, p. 393. 
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guarantee of their orthodoxy. It follows moreover that, 
since the aspect of a thing is its impression upon the 
beholder, the personality to which they ascribed unity 
must have laid in our Lord's manhood, and not in His 
Divine Nature. But it is hardly worth while pursuing 
the heresy to its limits. N ext, as to the phrase "Mother 
of God," they rejected it as uDscriptural; they maintained 
that St. Mary was Mother of the humanity of Christ, 
not of the Word, and they fortified theillsel ves by the 
Nicene Creed, in which no such title is ascribed to her. 


11. 


vVhatever might be the obscurity or t.he plausibility of 
their original dogma, there is nothing obscure or attract.ive 
in the developments, whether of doctrine or of practice, in 
which it issued. The first act of the exiles of Edessa, 01] 
their obtaining power in the Chaldean communion, was to 
abolish the celibacy of the clergy, or, in Gibbon's forcible 
words, to allow H the public and reiterated nuptials of the 
priests, the bishops, and even the patriarch himseiL" 
Barsumas, the great instrument of the change of religion, 
was the first to set an example of the new usa ge, and is 
even said by a Nestorian writer to have married a nun.' 
He passed a Canon at Councils) held at Seleucia. and 
elsewhere) that bishops and priests might marry, and 
might renew their wives as often as they lost them. The 
Catholicus who followed Acacius went so far as to extend 
the benefit of the Canon to Monks, that is, to destroy the 
Monastic order; and his two successors availed themselves 
of this liberty, and are recorded to have been fathers. A 
restriction, however, was afterwards placed upon the 
Catholicus, and upon the Episcopal order. 


J Â.88eman; t. S, p. 67. 
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12. 


Such were the circumstances) and such toe principles, 
under which the See of Selcucia became the Rome 01 
the East. In the course of time the Catholicus took on 
himself the loftier and independent title of Patriarch of 
Babylon; and though Seleucia was changed for Ctesiphon 
and for Bagdad,' still the name of Babylon was preserved 
from fir8t to la8t as a formal or ideal ltletropolis. In the 
time of the Caliphs, it was at the head of as many as 
twenty-five Archbishops; its Communion extended from 
China to Jerusalem; and its numbers, with those of the 
:\Ionophysites, are said to have surpassed those of the 
Greek and Latin Churches together. The N estorians 
8eem to have been unwilling, like the Novatians, to be 
called by the name of their founder,' though they con- 
fessed it had adhered to them; one instance nlay be speci- 
fied of their afo\Huming the Dame of Catholic, IS but there iM 
nothing to ahow it was given them by others. 
" From the conquest of Persia," says Gibbon, CI they 
carried their spiritual arms to the North, the East, and 
the South; and the simplicity of the Gospel was fashioned 
and painted with the colours of the Syriac theology. In 
the sixth century, according to t.he report of 8 Nestorian 
traveller, Christianity was successfully preached to tho 
ßactrians, the Huns, the Persians, the Indians, the Per- 
sarmenians, the DIedes, and the Elamites: the Barbario 
Churches from the gulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea were 
almost infinite; and their recent faith was conspicuous in 
the Dumber and sanctity of their monks and martyrs. 
The pepper coast of Malabar and the isles of the ocean, 
Socotra and Ceylon, were peopled with an incr p 8sing 
mult.itude of Christians, and the bishops and clergy of 
those sequestered regions derived their ordination from 


4 Gibbon. ibid. 


6 Assem. p. lxxvi. 


6 Ibid. t. S, p. 44L 
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the Catho1icus of Babylon. In a subsequent age, the zeal 
of the N estorians overleaped the lilnits which bad confined 
the ambition and curiosity both of the Greeks and Persians. 
The missionaries of Balch and Samarcand pursued without 
fear the footsteps of the roving Tartar, and insinuated 
themselves into the camps of the valleys of ImauB and the 
banks of the Selinga." 7 



 3. The J.lIonophysite8. 
Eutyches was Archimandrite, or Abbot, of 8 }\;Ionastery 
in the suburbs of Constantinople; he was a. man of 
unexceptionable character, and was of the age of seventy 
years, and had been Abbot for thirty, at the date of hi8 
unhappy introduction into ecclesia.stical history. He had 
been the friend and assistant of St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
and bad lately taken part against Ibas, Bishop of Edessa, 
whose name has occurred in the above account of the 
N estorians. For some time he had been engaged in 
teaching a doctrine concerning the Incarnation, which he 
maintained indeed to be none other than that of St. Cyril's 
in his controversy with Nestorius, but which others 
denounced as a heresy in the opposite extreme, and 
substantially a reassertion of Apollinarianism. The sub- 
ject was brought before a Council of Constantinople, 
under the presidency of Flavian, the Patriarch, in the year 
448; and Eutyches was condemned by the assem bled 
Bishops of holding the doctrine of One, instead of Two 
Natures in Christ. 


2. 
It is scarcely necessary for our present purpose to 
ascertain accurately what he held, and there has been a 
great deal of controversy on the subject; partly from 
confusion between him and his successors, partly from the 
1 Ch. 4l1. 
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indecision or the anlbiguity which C'olnnlonly attaches to 
t.he professions of heretics. If a statement must here be 
made of the doctrine of Eutyches himself, in whom thp 
controver
y began, let it be said to consist in these two 
tenets :-in maintaining firat, that" before the Incarnation 
there were two natures, after their union one," or that our 
Lord was of or from wo natures, but not in t,vo ;-and, 
secondly, that His :flesh was not of one substance with ours, 
that is, not of the substance of the Blessed Virgin. Of 
these two points, he seemed wining to abandon the second, 
but waq tirln in hiR maintenance of the first. But let us 

eturn to t.he Council of Constantinople. 
I n his examination Eutyches allowed that the Holy 
Virgin was consubstantial with us, and that "our God was 
inca.rnate of her;" but he would not allow that lIe 'vas 
therefore, as man, consubstant.ial with us, his notion 
appar
ntly being that union with the Di vinity had changed 
what otherwi
e would have been human nature. IIowever J 
when pre
sed, he said, that, though up to that day he had 
not pern1Ïtted himself to discuss the nature of Christ, or to 
affirm that "God's body is man's body though it was 
hUlnan," yet he would allow, if commanded, our Lord's 
consubstllDtiality with us. Upon thi
 Flavian observed 
that 
'the Council was introducing no innovation, but 
dpclaring the faith of the }1"athers." To his other position, 
however, that our Lord had but one naturp after the 
Incarnation, he adhered: when the Catholic doctrine was 
put before him, he answered, "1.4et St. Athanasius be 
read; you will find nothing of the kind in him." 
His condemnation followed: it was øigned by twC'nt.Y-two 
Bishops aud twenty-three Abbot
; 1 among the former 
were Flavian of Constantinople, Basil metropolitan of 
Seleucia in ISRuria, the metropolitans of Amasea in Pon- 


1 }i'leur. Rist. xxvii. 29. 
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tus, and l\Iarcianopolis in 
Iæ8ia, and the Bishop of Cos, 
the Pope's minister at Constantinople. 


3. 


Eutyches appealed to the Pope of the day, St. Leo, who 
at first hearing took his part. He wrote to Flavian that, 
"judging by the statement of Eutyches, he did not see 
with what justice he had been separated from the com- 
munion of the Church." "Send therefore," he continued, 
"some suitable person to give us a full account of what 
has occurred, and let us know what the new error is." 
St. Flavian, who had behaved with great forbearance 
throughout the proceedings, had not much difficulty in 
setting the controversy before the Pope in its true light. 
Eutyches was supported by the Imperial Court, and by 
l}ioscorus the Patriarch of Alexandria; the proceedings 
t.herefore at Constantinople were not allowed to settle the 
question. A general Council was summoned for the 
ensuing summer at Ephesus, where the third Ecumenical 
Council had been held twenty years before against 
N estorius. It was attt:'nded by sixty metropolitans, ten 
from each of the great divisions of the East; the whole 
number of bishops assembled amounted to one hundred and 
thirty-five. 3 Dioscorus was appointed President by the 
Emperor, and the object of the assembly was said to be 
the settlement of a question of faith which had arisen 
between Flavian and Eutyches. St. Leo, dissatisfied with 
the measure altogether, nevertheless sent his legates, but 
with the object, as their commission stated, and a letter he 
addressed to the Council, of It condemning the heresy, and 
reinstating Eutyches if he retracted." His legates took 
precedence after Dioscorus and before the other Patriarchs 
He also published at this time his celebrated Tome on the 
[ncarnation, in a letter addressed to Flavian. 
2 Gibbon. cb. 47. 
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The proceedings which followed were of so violent a 
character, that the Council has gone down to posterity 
under the nume of the IJatrocinium or" Gang of Robbers." 
Eutyches was honourably acquitted, and his doctrine 
received; but the assembled Fathers showed some back- 
wardness to depose St. Flavian. Dioscorus had been 
attended by 8 Inultitudè of monks furious zealots for the 
Monophysite doctrine from Syria and Egypt, and by an 
armed force. These broke into the Church at his call; 
FIavian was thrown down and traTnpled on, and received 
injuries of which he died the third day after. The Pope's 
legates escaped as they could; and the Bishops were 
compelled to 8ign a blank paper, which was afterwards fillpd 
up with the condemnation of Flavian. Theso outrages, 
however, were subsequent to the Synodical acceptance of 
the Creed of Eutyches, which seems to have been the 
spontaneous net of the 8.sRcmbled Fathers. The proceedings 
ended by Dio8coruB excommunicating the Pope, and t.he 
Emperor issuing an edict in approval of the decision of thp 
Council. 


4. 


Before continuin
 the narrative, let us pause awhile to 
consider what it has already brought before us. An aged 
and blameless IIH1.n, the friend of a Saint, and him the 
great champion of the faith gainst the heresy of his day, 
is found in the belief and maintenan('e of 8 doctrine, which 
he declares to be the very doctrine which that Saint taught 
in opposition to that heresy. To prove it, he and his 
friends refer to the very words of St. Cyril; Eustathius 
of Berytus quoting from him at Ephesus as follows: u We 
mUHt not then conceive two natures, but one nature of the 
Word incarnate." S Moreover, it seems that St. Cyril had 
been called to account for this very phrase, and had 
3 Concil. Hard. t. 2, p. 127. 
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appealed more than once to a passage, which is extant as 
he quoted it, in a work by St. A.thanasius. 4r Whether the 
passage in question is genuine is very doubtful, but that 
is not to the purpose; for the phrase which it contains is 
also attributed by St. Cyril to other Fathers, and was 

dmitted by Catholics generally, as by St. Flavian, who 
Jeposed Eutyches, nay was indirectly adopted by the 
Council of Chalcedon itself. 


5. 


But Eutyches did not merely insist upon a phrase; he 
appealed for his doctrine to the Fathers generaHy; "I have 
read the blessed Cyril, and the holy Fathers, and the holy 
Athanasius," he says at Constantinople, "that they said, 
'Of two natures before the union,' but that' after the union' 
they said' but one.' "6 In his letter to St. Leo, he appeals 
in particular to Pope Julius, Pope Felix, St. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St.Basil, Atticus,and St. 
Proclus. He did not appeal to them unreservedly certainly, 
as shall be presently noticed; he allowed that they might 
err, and perhaps had erred, in their expressions: but it is 
plain, even from what has been said, that there could be 
no consensus against him, as the word is now commonly 
understood. It is also undeniable that, though the word 
" nature" is applied to our Lord's manhood by St. 
Am brose, St. Gregory N azianzen and others, yet on the 
whole it is for whatever reason avoided by the previous 
Fathers; certainly by St. Athanasius, who uses the words 
"manhood," "flesh," "the man," -" economy," where a 
later writer would have used "nature:" and the same is 
true of St. Hilary.6 In like manner, the Athanasia.n 
Creed, written, as it is supposed, some twenty years before 
4 Petav. de Incarn. iv. 6, 
 4. J Concil. Hard. t. 2, p. 168. 
6 Vida the Author's Athan. trans. [ed. 1881, vol. ii. pp. 331-333, 426- 
4.29, and on the general subject his Theol. Tracts, art. v.J 
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the date of Eutycbes, does Ilot contain the word" nature." 

Iuch might be suid on the plausibility of the defence, 
which Eutyches might have made for his doctrine from 
the history and docunlents of the Churoh before his 
time. 


6. 
Further, Eutyches professed to subscribe heartily the 
decrees of the Council of Nicæa and Ephesus, and his 
friends appealt:'d to the latter of these Councils and to pre- 
vious Fathers, in proof that nothing coul(l be added to the 
Creed of the Church. "I," he says to St. Leo, " even 
from my elders have so understood, and from my child- 
hood have so been instructed, as the holy and Ecumenica] 
Council at Nicæa of the three hundred and eighteen most 
blessed Bishops settled the faith, and which the holy 
Council held at Ephesus maintained and defined anew as 
t.he only faith; and I bave never understood otherwise 
than as the right or only true orthodox faith hath enjoined." 
He says at tbe Latrociniulll, "'Vhen I declared that my 
faith was conforlnable to the decision of Nicæa, confirmed 
at Ephesus, they demandE'd that I f'hould add some words 
to it; and I, fearing to act contrary to the decrees of the 
First Council of Ephesus and of the Council of N icæa, 
desired that your holy Council might be made acquainted 
with it, since I was ready to subulit to \\ hatever you should 
approve." 7 Dios('orus states the matter nlore strongly: 
""\\T e have heard," he says, "what this Council" of 
Ephesus (( decreed, that if anyone affirm or opine any- 
thing, or raise any question, beyond the Creed aforesaid" 
of Nicæa, "he is to be condmnned." 8 It is remarkable 


7 Fleury, Oxf. tr. xxvii. 39. 
ft Ibid.41. In like manner, St. Athallllsiu8 in the forE'going age had 
.aid, " The faith confessrd at Nicæa by th
 Fatheno, according to the 
Scriptures, is sufficieut for the overthrow of all misbelief.'. ad Epict. init. 
Elsewhere, however, he rxplains his statement, "The decrees of Nicæa are 
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that the Council of Ephesus, which laid down this rule, 
had itselÎ sanctioned the Theotocos, an a.ddition, greater 
perhaps than any before or since, to the letter of the 
primitive faith. 


7. 


Further, Eutyches appealed to Scripture, and denied that 
a human nature was there given to our Lord; and this 
appeal obliged him in consequence to refuse an uncondi- 
tional assent to the Councils and Fathers, though he so 
confidently spoke about them at other times. It was 
urged against him that the Nicene Council itself had 
introduced into the Creed extra-scriptural terms. '" I have 
never found in Scripture,' he said," according to one of 
the Priests who were sent to him, '" that there are two 
natures.' I replied, ' Neither is the Consubstantiality,' " 
(the Homoüsion of Nicæa,) " 'to be found in the Scriptures, 
but in the Holy Fathers who well understood them and 
faithfully expounded them.'" 9 Accordingly, on another 
occasion, a. report was made of him, that" he professed 
himself ready to assent to the Exposition of Faith made 
by the Holy Fathers of the Nicene and Ephesine Councils 
and he engaged to subscribe their interpretations. How- 
ever, if there were any accidental fault or error in any 
expressions which they made, this he would neither blalne 
nor accept; but only search the Scriptures, as being 
surer than the expositions of the Fathers; that since the 
time of the Incarnation of God the Word . . he wor- 


right and sufficient for the overthrow of all heresy, especially the Arian/' 
ad. Max. fin. St. Gregory 1S'aziaDzen, in like manner, appeals to Nicæa; 
but he "adds an explanation on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit which was 
left deficient by the Fathers, because the question had not then been raised." 
Ep. 102, init. This exclusive maintenance, and yet e.I.ten:;:ion of the Creed, 
according to the exigences of the times, is instanced in other Fathers. Vid. 
Athan. tr. [ed. 1881, vol. ii. p. 82.] 
, Fleury, ibid. 27. 
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shipped one N atu"re . . . tbat the doctrine tbat our Lord 
Jesus Christ ca.me l)f Two Natures personally united, this 
it was that he had learned from the exposit.ions of the 
IToly Fathers; nor did he accept, if aught was read to 
him from uny author to [another] effect, becau8
 the Holy 
Scriptures, as he said, were better than the teaching of the 
Fathers." 1 This appc I to the Scriptures will relnind us 
of what has lately been sdid of the school of Theodore in 
the history of N estorianiAm, and of the challenge of the 
A rians to St. A vitus before the Gothio King. t It had 
also been the characteristic of heresy in the antecedent 
period. St. Hilary brings together a number of instances 
in point, froln the history of 'I arc ell us, Photinus, SabelliuB, 
Montanu8, and 
Ianes; then he adds, "They all speak 
Scripture without the sense of Scripture" and profes8 a 
faith without faith." 8 


8. 


Once more; the Council of the Latrocinium, however, 
tyrannized over by Dioscorus in the matter of St. Flavia}.. 
certainly did acquit Eutyches and accept his doctrine 
canonically, and, 6S it wonld appear, cordially; though 
their change at Chalcedon, and the subsequent variations 
of the East, make it a matter of little moment how they 
decided. The Acts of Constantinople were read ro the 
Fathers of the LatrociDium; when they came to the part 
where Eusebius of Dorylæum, the accuser of Eutyches, 
asked him, whether he confessed T,,"o Natures after the 
Incarnation, and the COD substantiality according to the 
flesh, the Fathers broke in upon the reading:-" Away with 
EU8ebius; burn him; burn him alive; cut him in two; 


1 ConcH. Hard. t. 2. p. 141. [A lll'bstive is omitted in the Gre('k-, but 
møerted in tbe I.atin. ) 
t Supr. p. 245. 
3 Ad Conat. ü. 9. Vida Atban. tr. [ed. 1881, '9'01. Ii. p. 261.] 
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as he divided, so let him be divid0d." 4 The Council seems 
to have been unanimous, with the exception of tbe Pope's 
Legates, in the restoration of Eutyches; a more complete 
decision can hardly be imagined. 
It is true the whole number of signatures now extant, 
one hundred and eight, may seem small out of a thousand, 
the number of Sees in the East; but the attendance of 
Councils always bore a representative character. The 
whole number of East and West was about eighteen 
hundred, yet the second Ecumenical Council was attended 
by only one hundred and fifty, which is but a twelfth part 
of the whole number; the Third Council by about two 
hundred, or a ninth j the Council of Nicæa itself 
numbered only three hundred and eighteen Bishops. 
Moreover, when we look through the names subscribed to 
the Synodal decision, we find that the misbelief, or mis- 
apprehension, or weakness, to which this great offence must 
be attributed, was no local phenomenon, but the unanimous 
sin of Bishops in every patriarchate and of every school of 
the East. Three out of the four patriarchs were in favour 
of the heresiarch, the fourth being on his trial. Of these 
Domnus of Antioch and Juvenal of Jerusalem acquitted 
him, on the ground of his confessing the faith of Nicæa 
and Ephesus: and Domnus was a man of the fairest and 
purest character, and originally a disciple of St. Eu- 
themius, however inconsistent on this occasion, and 
ill-advised in former steps of his career. Dioscorus, 
violent and bad man as he showed himself, had been 
Archdeacon to St. Cyril, whom he at.tended at the Council 
of Ephesus; and was on this occasion supported by those 
Churches which had so nobly stood by their patriarch 
Athanasius in the great Arian conflict. These three 
Pat.riarchs were supported by the Exarchs of Ephesus and 
Cæsarea in Cappadocia i and both of these as well as 
· Concil. Hard. t. 2, p. 162. 


x 
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DomnUB and J uvena1, were supported in turn by their 
subordinate 
letropolitans. Even the Sees under the 
influence of Constantinople, which was the remaining 
sixth division of thp East, took part with Eut.yches. 
We find among the signatures to his acquittal the 
Bishops of Dyrrachium, of Heraclea in Macedonia, of 
, 
ßlesaene in the Peloponese, of Sebaste in Annenia, of 
'!'ar8us, of Damascus, of Ber)'tu8, of Rostra in Arabia, of 
Amida in 
Iesopotamia, of llimeria in Orshoëne, of 
Bab
'lon, of Arsinoe in Egypt, and of Cyrene. The 
Bishops of Palestine, of Macedonia, and of Ac}}aia, where 
the keen eye of St. Athanasiu8 had detected the doctrine 
in its germ, while ApollinarianisID was but growing into 
form, were his actual partisans. Another Barsumas, a 
Syrian Abbot, ignorant of Greek, attended the Latrociniu
 
as the representative of the monks of his nation, whom hE 
formed into a force, materiul or moral, of a thousand 
strong, and whom at that infalnous assembly he cheered 
on to the murder of St. Flavian. 


9. 
Such was the state of Eastern Christendom in the yeal 
449; a heresy, appf\uling to the Fathers, to the Creed, 
and, above all, to Scripture, was by a general Council, 
professing to be Ecumenical, received as true in the person 
of its pronlulgator. If the East could determine a matter 
of faith independently of the West, certainly the 1.Iono- 
physite heresy was established as Apostolic truth in all its 
provinces from Macedonia to Egypt. 
There has been a time in the history of Chriit.ianity, 
when it had been Athanfisius against the ,rorld, ånd the 
world against Athanasius. The need and straitness of 
the Church had been great, and one man was raised up 
for her deliverance. In this second necessity, who was 
the destined champion of her who cannot fail? Whence 
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did he come, anò w1)at was his name P He came with an 
augury ot" victory upon hinl, which even Athanasius could 
not show; it was Leo, Bishop of Rome. 


10. 


Leo's augury of success, which even Athanasius had 
not, was this, that he was seated in the chair of St. 
Peter and the heir of his prerogative8" In the very 
beginning of the controversy, St. Peter Chrysologus had 
urged this grave consideration upon Eutyches himself, in 
words wbich have already been cited: U I exhort you, my 
venerable brother," he had said, "to submit yourself 
in everyt.hing to what has been written by the blessed 
Pope of Rome; for St. Peter, who lives and presides in 
his own See, gives the true faith to those who seek it." I 
This voice had come from Ravenna, and now after the 
Latrocinium it was echoed back from the depths of Syria 
by the learned Theodoret. "That all-holy See," he says 
in a lett.er to one of the Pope"'s Legates, "has the office of 
heading (
'YEf..Lo"t'íalJ) the whole world's Churches for many 
reasons; and above all others, because it has remained free 
of the communion of heretical taint, and no one of hetero- 
dox sentiments hath sat in it, but it hath preserved the 
Apostolic grace unsullied." ð And a third testimony in 
encouragement of the faithful at the same dark moment 
issued from the Imperial court of the West. " 'Ve are 
bound," says Valentinian to the Emperor of the East, "to 
preserve inviolate in our times the prerogati ve of particu- 
lar reverence to the blessed A postle Peter; that the most 
blessed Bishop of Rome, to whom Antiquity assigned the 
priesthood over all (/laTà 7T"áV7CtJV) may have place and 
opportunity of judging concerning the faith and the 
priests." 7 N or had Leo himself been wanting at the 
S Fleury, Rist. Oxf. tr. xxvü. 37. · Ep. 116. 
'1 Cone. Hard. t. 2, p. 36. 
X 2 
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Banle time in '< the confidence" he had cc obtained froJu 
the n10st blessed Peter and head of the Apostles, that he 
had authority to defend the truth for the peace of the 
Church." 8 Thus Leo introduces us to the Council of Chal- 
cedon, b)' which. he rescued the East from a grave heres}. 


11. 


The Council met on the 8th of Octobpr, 451, and WR!-1 
attended by the largest number of Bi
hops of RUJF 
Council befure or since; SOUle say by as many as six 
hundred Rnd thirty. Of these, only four came from the 
West, two Roman Legates and two Africans. g 
Its proceeding
 were opened by the Pope's Legates, 
who 8aid that they had it in charge from the Bishop of 
Rome, "which is the head of all the Churches," to demand 
that Dioscoru5 should 110t sit, on the ground that "he 
had presumed to hold a Council without t.he authority of 
the Apostolic See, which had never been done nor was 
lawful to do." 1 This was inlmediately allowed them. 
The next act of the Council was to give admission to 
Theodoret, who had been deposed at the Latrocinium. 
The lnlperial officers preø. nt urged hiR admission, on the 
ground that" the most holy Archbishop Leo hath restored 
binl to tbp Episcopal office, añd the most piou8 Emperor 
hath ordered that he Bhould assist at the holy Council.'" 
Presently, a charge was brought forward against 
DioBcorus, that, though the Legates had presented a letter 
from the Pope to the Council, it had not been read. 
Dinscorus admitted not only the fact, but its relevancy; but 
alleged in excuse that he had twice ordered it to be read in 
vaIn. 
In the course of the reading of the Acts of the 
Latrocinium and Constantinople, a number of Bishops 
· Ep. 43. · Fleury, Rist. Oxf. tr. xxviii. 17, llote l. 
1 Conci1. Hard. t. 2.. p. 68. J Fleury, Oxf. tr. xxviii. 2, 8. 
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moved from the side of Dioscorus and placed themselves 
with the opposite party. When Peter, Bishop of Corinth, 
crossed over, the Orientals whom he joined shouted, 
" Peter thinks as does Peter; orthodox Bishop, welcome." 


12. 


In the second Session it was the Quty of tbe Fathers 
to draw up a confession of faith condemnatory of the 
heresy. A committee was formed for the purpose, and the 
Creed of Nicæa and Constantinople was read; then some 
of the Epistles of St. Cyril; lastly, St. Leo's Tome, which 
had been passed over in silence at the Latrocinium. Some 
discussion followed upon the last of these documents, but 
at length the Bishops cried out, cc This is the faith of the 
Fathers; this is the faith of the Apostles: we all believe 
thus; the orthodox believe thus; anathema to him who 
does not believe thus. Peter has thus spoken through 
Leo; the Apostles taught thus." Readings from the other 
Fathers followed; and then some days were allowed for 
private discussion, before drawing up the confession of faith 
which was to set right the heterodoxy of the Latrocinium. 
During the interval, Dioscorus was tried and condemned; 
sentence was pronounced against him by the Pope's 
Legates, and ran thus: "The most holy Archbishop of 
Rome, Leo, through us and this present Council, with the 
Apostle St. Peter, who is the rock and foundation of the 
Catholic Church and of the orthodox faith, deprives him of 
the Episcopal dignity and every sacerdotal ministry." 
In the fourth Session the question of the definition of 
faith came on again, but the Council got no further than 
this, that it received the definitions of the three previous 
Ecumenical Councils: it would not add to them what 
I.Jeo required. One hundred and sixty Bishops however 
eubscribed his Tome. 
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13. 
In the fifth Session the question came on once ßlore; 
BOlne sort of definition of faith was the result of the labours 
of the committee, and was accepted by the great majoritJ 
of the Council. The ni
hop8 cried out, It "\V. e are all satis- 
fied with the definition; it is the faith of the Fathers 
 
anathema to him who thinks otherwise: drive out the 
N estorians." 'Vhen objectors appeared, Anatolius, the 
new Patriarch of Constantinople, asked" Did not everyone 
yesterday consent to the definition of faith?" on which 
the Bishops answcred) " Eyery one consented; we do not 
believe otherwise; it is the Faith of the Fathers; let it be 
set down that IIoly Mary is the Mother of God: let this 
be added to the Creed; put out the N estorians." S The ob- 
jectors were the Pope's Legates, supported by a certain 
number of Orientals: those clear-sighted, firm-minded 
Latins understood full well what and what alone was the 
true expression of orthodox doctrine under the emergency 
of tbe existing heresy. They had been instructed to induce 
the Council to pass a declaration to the effect, that Christ 
was not only" of," but II in " two natures. However, they 
did not enter upon disputation on the point, but they useà 
a more intelligible argument: If the Fathers did not 
consent to the letter of the blesHed Bishop Leo, t.hey 
would leave the Council and go home. The Imperial 
officers took the part of the Legates. The Council how- 
ever persisted: (( Everyone approved the definition; let 
it be subscribed: he who refuses to subscribe it is a 
heretic." They even proceeded to refer it to Divine 
inspiration. The officers asked if they received St. Leo's 
Tome; they answered that they had subscribed it, but 
that they would not introduce its contents into their 


J Ibid. 20. 
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definition of faith. " We are for no other definition," 
they said; "nothing is wanting in this." 


14. 


Notwithstanding, the Pope's Legates gained their point 
through the support of the Emperor Marcian, who had 
succeeded Theodosius. A fresh committee was obtained 
under the threat that, if they resisted, the Council should 
be transferred to the West. Some voices were raised 
against this measure; the cries were repeated against the 
ROlDan party, "They are N estorians; let them go to 
Rome." The Imperial officers remonstrated, " Dioscorus 
said, 'Of two natures;' Leo says, 'Two natures:' which 
will you follow, Leo or Dioscorus?" On their answering 
" Leo," they continued, " Well then, add to the definition, 
according to the judgment of our most holy Leo." 
Nothing more was to be said. The committee immediately 
proceeded to their work, and in a short time returned to 
the assembly with such a definition as the Pope required. 
After reciting the Creed of Nicæa and Constantinople, it 
observes, "This Creed were sufficient for the perfect know- 
ledge of religion, but the enemies of the truth have 
invented novel expressions;" and therefore it proceeds to 
state the faith more explicitly. 'Vhen this was read 
through, the Bishops all exclaimed, "This is the faith of 
the Fathers; we all follow it." And thus ended the con- 
troversy once for all. 
The Council, after its termination, addressed a letter to 
St. Leo; in it the Fathers acknowledge him as "con- 
stituted interpreter of the voice of Blessed Peter,"" (with 
an allusion to St. Peter's Confession in 
Iatthew xvi.,) and 
speak of him as "the very one commissioned with the 
guardianship of the Vine by the Saviour." 


4 Cone. Hard. t. 2, p. 65ft 
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Such is the external aspect of those proceedings by 
whioh the Catholic faith hus been established in Christen- 
dOHl against the Monophysites. That the definition 
passed at Chalcedon is the Apostolic Truth once de- 
livered to the Sainte ià most firmly to. be received, from 
faith in that overruling Providence which is by special 
proIllise extended over the acts of tbe Church; moreover, 
that it is in silnple accordance with the faith of St. 
...'\thanasius, St. Gregory N azianzen, and all the other 
Fathers, 
rill be evident to the theological student in pro- 
portion us he becomes familiar with their works: but the 
historical account of the Council is this, that a formula 
whicb the Creed did not contain, which the Fathers did 
not unanimoualy witness, and which some eminent Saints 
had ul most in set terms opposed, which the whole East 
refused as a symbol, not once, but twice, patriarch by 
patriarch, metropolitan by metropolitan, first by the mouth 
of above a hundred, then by the mouth of above six hun- 
dred of its Bishops, and refused upon the grounds of its 
being an addition to the Creed, was forced upon the Coun- 
cil, not indeed as being such an addition, yet, on the other 
hand, not for subscription nlerely, but for acceptance us 
a definition of faith under the sanction of an anathema,- 
forced on the Council by the resolution of the Pope of the 
day, acting through his Legates and supported by the civil 
power.' 


16. 


It cannot be supposed that such a tran8action would 
approve itself to thp Churches of Egypt, and the event 
showed it: they disowned the authority of the Oouncil, 


3 [Can any so grave an ez parte charge as tI1l8 be urged against the 
recent ,. RticRIl COll1lcil PJ 
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and called its adherents Chalcedonians,ð and Synodites.t 
For here was the West tyrannizing over the East, forcing 
it into agreement with itseli, resolved to have one and one 
only form of words, rejecting the definition of faith which 
the East had drawn up in Council, bidding it and making 
it frame another, dealing peremptorily and 8ternly with 
the assembled Bishops, and casting contempt on the most 
sacred traditions of Egypt I What was Eutyches to them P 
He might be guilty or innocent; they gave him up: 
Dioscorus had given him up at Chalcedon ; 8 they did not 
agree with him: v he was an extreme man; they would 
not call themselves by human titles; they were not Euty- 
chians; Eutyches was not their master, but Athanasius 
and Cyril were their doctors.! The two great lights of 
their Church, the two greatest and most successful 
polemical Fathers that Christianity had seen, had both 
pronounced cc One Nature Incarnate," though allowing 
Two before the Incarnation; and though Leo and his 
Council had not gone so far as to deny this phrase, they 
had proceeded to say what was the contrary to it, to ex- 
plain away, to overlay the truth, by defining that the 
Incarnate Saviour was" in Two Natures;" At Ephesus it 
had been declared that the Creed should not be touched; 
the Chalcedonian Fathers had, not literally, but virtually 
added to it: by subscribing Leo's Tome, and promulgating 
their definition of faith, they had added what might be 
called, "The Creed of Pope Leo." 
17. 
It is remarkable, as has been just stated, that Dioscorus, 


8 I cannot find my reference for this fact; the sketch is formed from note:<; 
made some years since, though I have now verified them. 
7 Leont. de Sect. v. p. 512. 
8 ConcH. Bard. t. 2, p. 99, vid. also p. 418. 
t Renaud. Patr. Alex. p. 115. 
I AS8em. t. 2, pp. 133-137. 
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wicked man 88 he was in act, was of tbe moàerate or n1iddle 
school in doctrine, as t.he violent and able Severus after 
him; and from the first the great body of the protesting 
party disowned Eutyches, whose form of the heresy took 
refnge in Armenia, where it remains to this day. The 
Armenians alone were pure Eut,ychians, and so zealously 
such that they innovated on the ancient and recognized 
custom of mixing water with the wine in the Holy 
Eucharist, and consecrated the wine by itself in token of 
the one nature, 88 they considered, of the Christ. Else- 
where both name and doctrine of Eutyches were abjured; 
tbe heretical bodies in E!!ypt and Syria took a tide from 
their special tenet, and formed the 'fonophysite com- 
munion. Their theology was at once simple and specious. 
They ba
ed it upon the illustration which is familiar to us 
in the 
\thannsian Creed, aud \vhich had been used by St. 
Gregory N azianzeu, St. Cyril, St. Augustine, Vincent of 
Lerins, not to say St. Leo himself. They argued that 8.8 
body and soul madp up one Ulan, so God and man made 
np but one, though one COIU pound Nature, in Christ. It 
might have been charitably hoped that. their difference 
from the Catholics had been a simple matter of words, as 
it is allowed by Vigilius of Thapsus really to have bepu in 
many cases; but their refusal to obey the voice of the 
Church was a token of real error in their faith, and their 
illlplicit heterodoxy is proved by their connexion, in spite 
of themselves, with the eÀtreme or ultra party whom thoy 
80 vehemently disowned. 
It i
 very observable that, ingenious as is their theory 
and BometiuJes perplexing to a disputant, the 
Ionophy- 
Bites never could shake themselves free of the Eutychian8 ; 
and though they could draw intelligible lines on paper 
bet ween the two doctrines, ) et in fact by a hidden fatality 
their partisans were ever running into or forlning alliance 
with the anathematized pxtreme. Thus Peter the Fuller 
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the Theopaschite (Eutychian), is at one time in alliance 
with Peter the Stammerer, who advocated the Henoticon 
(which was Monophysite). The Acephali, though sepa- 
rating from the latter Peter for that advocacy, and accused 
by Leontius of being Gaianites t (Eutychians), are con- 
sidered by Facundus as Monophysites. s Timothy the Cat, 
who is said to have agreed with Dioscorus and Peter the 
Stammerer, who signed the Henoticon, that is, with two 
Monophysite Patriarchs, is said nevertheless, according to 
Anastasius, to have maintained the extreme tenet, that 
"the Divinity is the sole nature of Christ." 4. Severus, 
according to Anastasius,4. symbolized with the Phanta- 
siasts (Eutychians), yet he is more truly, according to 
Leontius, the chief doctor and leader of the l\IonophysiteR. 
And at one time there was an union, though temporary J 
between the Theodosians (
Ionophysites) and the Gaian- 
ites. 


18. 


Such a division of an heretical party, into the main- 
tainers, of an extreme and a moderate view, perspicuous 
and plausible on paper, yet in fact unreal, impracticable: 
and hopeless, was no new phenomenon in the history of 
the Church. As Eutyches put forward an extravagant 
tenet, which was first corrected into the Monophysite, and 
then relapsed hopelessly into the doctrine of the Phan.. 
tasiasts and the Theopaschites, so had Arius been super- 
seded by the Eusebians and had revived in Eunolnius ; and 
as the moderate Eusebians had formed the great body of the 
dissentients from the Nicene Council, so did the 
Ionophy- 
sites include tbe mass of those who protested against Chal- 
cedon; and as the Eusebians had been moderate in creed, 
yet unscrupulous in act, so were the l\Ionophysites. And 


2 Leont. de Sect. vii. pp. 621>> 2. S Fac. i. 6. circ
 in it. 
,1 Hodeg. 20, p. 319- 
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as thp Eusebians were ever running individually into pure 
Arianism, 80 did the Monophysites run into pure Euty- 
chianisID. And as the 
IonophY8ite8 eet themselves 
against Pope Leo, so had the Eusebian8, with even les!i 
provocation, withstood and comphlÏlled of Pope Julius. 
In like manner, the Apollinarians had divided into two 
sects; one, with Timotbeus, going the whole length of 
the inferpnces which thf' tenet of their master involved, 
and the more cautious or timid party ,naking an unintel- 
ligible stand with Valentinus. Again, in the history of 
Ncstoriani
m, though it adlnitted less opportunity for 
division of opinion, the See of Rome W8.H with St. Cyril in 
one extrclue, N estorius in the other, and between thenl 
the great Eastern party, headed by John of Antioch and 
1'heodoret, not heretical, but for a time dissatisfied with 
the Council of Ephcsus. 


19. 
The N estorian heresy, I have said, gave 1f'
R opportunity 
for doctrinal varieties than the here
y of Eutychcs. Its 
spirit was rationalizing, and had the qualities which go 
with rationalism. When cast out of the Roman Empire, 
it addressed itself, as we have seen, to a new and rich 
field of exertion, got p08sc8
ion of an Established Church, 
co-operated with the civil government, adopted secular 
fMhiolls, and, by what.cver means, pushed itself out into 
an Empire. Apparently, though it requires a very inti- 
toate kno"ledge of ita history to speak except con- 
jecturally, it was a political !-,o\Ver rather than u doglna., 
and despised the science of theology. Eutycbianism, on 
the other hand, was mystical, severe, enthusiastic; with 
the exception of Severus, and one or two more, it wa
 
supported by little polemical skill; it had little bold UpOIl 
the intellectual Greeks of Syria and Asia .Minor, but flou- 
rished in Egypt, which was far behind the East in civiliza- 
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tion, and among the native Syrians. Nestorianism, like 
Arianism 6 before it, was a cold religion, and more fitted 
for the schools than for the many; but the MonophysÏtes 
carried the people with them. Like modern J ansenism, 
and unlike N estorianism, the Monophysites were famous 
for their austerit.ies. They have, or had, five Lents in 
the year, during which laity as well as clergy abstain not 
only from flesh and eggs, but from wine, oil, and fish. 6 
Monachism was a characteristic part of their ecclesiastical 
system: their' Bishops, and -Maphrian or Patriarch, were 
always taken from the Monks, who are even said to have 
worn an iron shirt or breastplate 8S a part of their monas. 
tic habit. 7 


20. 
Severus, Patriarch of Antioch at the end of the fifth 
century, has already been mentioned as an-exception to 
the general character of the Monophysites, and, by his 
learning and ability, may be accounted the founder of its 
theology. Their cause, however, had been undertaken by 
the Emperors themselves before him. For the first thirty 
years after the Council of Chalcedon, the protesting 
Church of Egypt had been tne scene of continued tumult 
and bloodshed. Dioscorus had been popular with the 
people for his munificence, in spite of the extrenle laxity 
of his morals, and for a while the Imperial Government 
failed in obtaining the election of a Catholic successor. 
At length Proterius, a man of fair character, and the 
Vicar-general of Dioscoms on his absence at Chalcedon, 
was chosen, consecrated, and enthroned; but the people 
rose against the civil authorities, and the military, coming 


ð i.e. Arianism in the East: If Sanctiores aures plebis quam corda sunt 
8Rcerdotum." S. Hil. contr. Auxent. 6. It requires some research to Rccount 
for its hold on the barbarians. Vid: mp". pp. 274, 5. 
fS Gibbon, ch. 47. 7 Assem. t. 2, de Monoph. circ. fin. 
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to their defence, ,,,ere attacked with stones, and pursued 
into a church, where they 'vere burned alive by the mob. 
N ext, the popular leaders prepared to intercept the sup- 
plies of grain which were destined for Constantinople; 
find, a defensive retaliation taking place, Alexandria \\ us 
starved. Then a force of two thousand nlen was sent 
for the restoration of order, who permitted themselves in 
scandalous excesses towards the women of Alexandria. 
Proteriu
'8 life was attenlpted, an(I he wa
 obliged to be 
attended by a guard. The Bishop8 of Egypt would not 
submit to him; two of his own clergy, who afterward suc- 
ceeded him, Timothy and Peter,t;ecedcd, anrl were joined by 
four or five of the Bishops and by the moss of the popu- 
lation;8 and the Catholic Patriarch was left without h 
communion in Alexandria. He held a council, and con- 
demned the schismatics; ßnd th
 En1peror, seconding his 
efforts, sent them out of the country, and enforced the 
laws against the Eutychians. An external quiet sue. 
ceeded; then 
Iarcian died; and then forthwith Timothy 
(the Cat) made his appearance a6ain, first in Egypt, then in 
Alf'xandria.. The people rose in his favour, and carried in 
triumph tbeir persecuted champion to the great Cæsa- 
rean Churcb, where he was conEecrated Patriarch by two 
deprived Bishops, who had been put out of their sees, 
whether by a Council of' Egypt or of Palestine. v Timo- 
thy, no" raiHcd to the EpisC'opal rank, beg-an to create n 
new succession; he ordained Bishops for the Churchè8 
of Egypt, and drove into exile those who were in posses- 
sion. The Imperial troop8, who bad been stationed in 
Upper Egypt, returned to Alexandria; the mob rosf' again, 
broke into the Church, where St. Proterius was in prayer, 
and murdered him. A general ejectment of the Catholic 
clergy throughout Egypt followed. On their betaking 
themselves to Constantinople to the new Emperor, 
· Leont. Sect.. v. init. g Tillemont. t. 16, p. 784. 
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Timothy and his party addressed him also. They quoted 
the Fathers, and demanded the abrogation of the Council 
of Chalcedon. Next they demanded a conference; the 
Oatholics said tbat what was once done could not be un- 
done; their opponents agreed to this and urged it, as their 
very argument against Chalcedon, that it added to the 
faith, and reversed former decisions.} After a rule of 
three years, Timothy was driven out and Catholicism 
restored; but then in turn the Monophysites rallied, and 
this state of warfare and alternate success continued for 
thirty yean
 
21. 
At length the Imperial Government, wearied out with 
a dispute which was interminable, came to the conclusion 
that the only way of restoring peace to the Church was to 
abandon the Council of Chalcedon. In the year 482 was 
published the famous Henoticon or Pacification of Zeno, in 
which the Emperor took upon himself to determine a matter 
of faith. The Henoticon declared that no symbol of faith 
but that of the Nicene Creed, commonly so called, should 
be received in the Churches; it anathematized the opposite 
heresies of N estorius and Eutyches, and it was silent on 
the question of the "One" or " Two Natures" after the 
Incarnation. This middle measure had the various effects 
which might be anticipated. It united the great body of 
the Eastern Bishops, who readily relaxed into the vague 
profession of doctrine from which they had been roused by 
the authority of St. Leo. All the Eastern Bishops signed 
this Imperial formulary. But this unanimity of the East 
was purchased by a breach with the West; for the Popes 
cut off the communication between Greeks and Latins for 
thirty-five years. On the other hand, the more zealous 
Monophysites, disgusted at their leaders for accepting what 
they considered an unjustifiable compromise, split off from 
1 Tillemont, Mem. t. 16, pp. 790-811. 
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the. Eastern Churches, and formed a 8cct by themselves, 
which remained without Bishops (aceplutl
) for three 
hundred years, \vheu at length they were received back 
into the cOll1IDunion of the Catholic Church. 


22. 
Dreary and waste wäs the condition of the Church, and 
forlorn her prospects, ut t hp period which we have been 
reviewing. After the brief triuD1ph which attended the 
conversion of Constantine, trouble and trial had returned 
upon her. Her itnperial protectors \vere failing in power 
or in faith. Strange forllls of evil were rising in the 
distance and were throngin g for the conflict. There was 
but one 
pot in the whole of Christendom, one voice in the 
whole Episcopate, to which the faithful turned in hope in 
that miserable day. In the year 493, in the Pontificate of 
Geldsiu8, the whole of the East was in tbe hands of 
traitors to Chalcedon, and the whole of the 1Vest under 
the tyranny of the open enemies of Nicæa. Italy was the 
prey of robbers ; mercenary bands had overrun its territory, 
and barbarians were seizing on it
 farms and settling in 
its villas. The peasants were thinned by famine and 
pestilence; Tuscany might be even 
aid, as Gelasius words 
it, to contain scarely Ii. single inhabitant. 1 Odoacer was 
sinking before Theodoric, and the Pope was changing one 
Arian master for another. And as if one h
re8Y were not 
enough, PelagianisID was 
preading with the connivance 
of the Bishop8 in the territory of Picenum. In the North 
of the dismelnbered Elnpire, the Britons had firt:Jt been 
infected by Pelagianism, and now were dispossessed by the 
heathen ;Saxon8. The Armoricau8 still preserved a 
,vitnes8 of Catholicism in the West of Gaul; but Picardy, 
Chatnpagnc, and the neighbouring provinces, "There Borne 
remnant of its supremacy had been found, had lately 
r Gibbon, Mist. ch. 36. fin. 
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submitted to the yet heathen Clovis. The Arian kingdoms 
of Burgundy in France, and of the Visigoths in Aquitaine 
and Spain, oppressed a zealous and Catholic clergy, Africa 
was in still more deplorable condition under the cruel sway 
of the Vandal Gundamond: the people indeed uncorrupted 
by the heresy,S but their clergy in exile and their worship 
suspended. 'Vhile such was the state of the Latins, what 
had happened in the East P Acacius, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, had secretly taken part against the Council of 
Chalcedon and ,vas under Papal excommunication. Nearly 
the whole East had sided with Acacius, and a schism had 
begun between East and 'Vest, which lasted, as I have 
above stated, for thirty-five years. The Henoticon was 
in force, and at the Imperial comlnand had been t;igned by 
all the Patriarchs and Bishops throughout the Eastern 
Elnpire.' In Armenia the Churches were ripening for the 
pure Eutychianism which they adopted in the following 
century; and in Egypt the Acephali, already separated 
from the 
Ionophysite Patriarch, ,vere extending in the 
east and west of the country, and preferred the loss of the 
Episcopal Succession to the reception of the Council of 
Chalcedon. And w hile 
Ionophysites or their favourers 
occupied the Churches of the Eastern Empire, N estorianism 
was making progress in the territories beyond it. Bal'su- 
mas had held the See of Nisibis, Theodore ,vas read in 
the schools of Persia, and the successive Catholici of 
Seleucia had abolished 
Ionachism and were secu1arizinO' 
o 
the clergy. 
23. 
If then there is now a form of Christianity such, that 
it extends throughout the world, though with varying 
measures of prominence or prosperity in separate places;- 
that it lies under the power of sovereigns and magistrates, 
in various ways alien to its faith , .-that flourishin 0' nations 
. 0 
a Gibbon, Rist. ch. 36. fin. <i Gibbon, Rist. ch. 47. 
y 
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und great elÐpires, professing or tolerating the Christian 
nan1e, lie over against it as antagonists i-that schools uf 
philosophy and learning are supporting theories, and 
following out conclusions, hostile to it, and establishing an 
pxegetical systeln subversive of its Scriptures ;-that it has 
lost ".hole Churches b T schisln, and is now opposed by 
powcrful communions once part of itself ;-that it has been 
altogether or alnlost driven fronl some countries j-that in 
others its line of teachers is oycrlaid, its flocks Oppl es:scd, 
its Churches occupied, its property held by what lnay be 
callcd a duplicate Bucces
ion ;-that in others its memL
rs 
are degenerate and corrupt, and are surpassed in cOlls(jien- 
tiousness and in virtue, as in gifts of intellect, by the very 
heretics ,vhorn it condemns ;-that heresies are rife and 
bishops negligent within its own palt.' ;-and that amid 
its disorders and its fears there is but one Voice for \V hose 
decisions the peoples ,vait with trust., one Name and one Sce 
to which they look with hope, and that name Peter, and 
that see nome ;-such a religion is not unlike the Chris- 
tianity of the fifth and sixth Centuries. $ 
" [The 3hove sketch bas run to great length, Jct it is onl)" part of what 
might be set down in evidence of the wonderful ideutity of t,ype which 
chnractE.'l'iz('s the Cutholic Church fr'om first to last. I have confined mysdf 
for the most part to her political Aspect; but a parallel illustration 
might be drawn simply from her doctrinal, or from her devotional. As to 
bel' devotiouul a
'pcct, Curdiunl ,riscmfiu has shown its identity in tbe fifth 
comparl>d with the nin('teenth ccutur
 I in on arti(')e of the Dublin Rel.iew, 
quoted in part in ria 7J1edia, \'01. ii. p. 378. Indc('c} it is confesseù on nIl 
hand:i, as by Middleton, Gibbon, &c., t1,at from the time of Constnutine to 
their own, the system unt! the }JhCnOllJl'Ua of worship in Chri:5tenùom, from 
Moscow to Sp
tin, ßUù from Ireland to Chili, is one and the same. I have 
myself paralleled l\Iedievnl Europe with modern Belgium or Italy, in point 
of ethical c1laractcr in "Difficulties of Anglican
," vol. i. Lecture ix., 
referring the identity to the operation of a principle, insistcd 011 prescntly, 
the Suprcmuc)" of Failh. And so ngaiu, ßS t.o the S)"stt:Ul of Catholic doctrine, 
tbe type of tbe UcligioD remnius the f'a1lle, hecßuse it hils develoPl'd 
according to Ute
' analogy of faith," 8S is observed in Apol., p. 196, 

 TJ>o 
iJea of the Blessed Virgin was, 8S it were, tna
71i.fied in the Church of 
Home, OR time went OU, hut FO welc all till' Chri
tiall iÙt'a
. as that of the 
Hleæed }c
ucb8rj8t," &c.] 
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D NO'fE OF A TRUE 
DEVELOP
IENT. 


CONTINUITY OF PRIKCIPLES. 


IT appears then that there has been a certain general type 
of Christianity in every age, by which it is known at first 
sight, differing from itself only as what is young differs 
froln what is mature, or as found in Europe or in America, 
so that it is named at once and without hesitation, as forms 
of nature are recognized by experts in physical science; or 
as some ,york of literature or art is assigned to its right 
author by the critic, difficult as Jnay be the analysis of that 
specific in1pression by which he is enabled to do so. And 
it appears that this type has rcnlained entire from first to 
last, in spite of that process of developu1cIlt which seems 
to be attributed by all parties, for good or bad, to the 
doctrines) rites, and usages in ,,'hich Christianity consists; 
or, in other words, that the changes which have taken 
place in Christianity have not bgeu such as to destroy that 
type,-that is, that they are not corruptions, because they 
are consistent with that type. Her
 then, in the preser- 
vation of type, we have a first Note of the fidelity of the 
existing developments of Christianity. Let us now pro- 
ceed to a second. 



 1. TIle Principles of OllrisUanity. 
'Vhen developments in Christianity are spoken of, it is 
y2 
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sometimes supposed that they are deductions and diversions 
Dlade at random, according to I:tccident or the caprice of 
individuals; whereas it is because they have been conducted 
all along on definite and continuous principles that the type 
of the Religion has remained from first to last unalterable. 
'Vhat then firc the prin .i plcs under which the developments 
have been made? I 'will enumerate Borne obvious ones. 


2. 
They must be many and positive, as well as obvious, if 
they are to be effective; thus the Society of 
'riends seems 
in the course of years to have changed its type in con- 
sequence of its scarcity of principles, a fanatical spiri- 
tualism and an intense secularity, types simply contrary 
to each other, being alike consistent with its main 
principle, " FOrIns of worship arc ...\.ntichristian." ChriR- 
tianity, on the other hand, has principles so distinctive, 
numerous, various, and operative, as to be unlike any 
other religious, ethical, or political system that the world 
has ever seen, unlike, not only in character, but in 
persistence in that character. I cannot attempt here to 
enumerate more than 8 few by ,vay of illustration. 


3. 
For the convenience of arrangement, I win consider the 
Incarnation the central truth of the gospel, and the source 
whence we are to dra\v out its principles. This great 
doctrine is unequivocally announced in nun1berless passages 
of the New Testam6Ilt, especially by St. John and St. Paul; 
as is familiar to us all: "The ,V ord was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth." "That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the Word of life, that declare 
we to you." It For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sake5 
lIe became poor, that ye through I-lis poverty might be 
rich." "Not I, but Christ liveth in me, and the life \vhich 
I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the SOD of 
God, who loved me and gave Himself for me." 


4. 


In such passages as th ese we have 
1. The principle of dogllza, that is, supernatural truths 
irrevocably cOllilnitted to human language, imperfect 
because it is human, but definitive and necessary because 
given from above. 
2. The principal of .faith, which is the correlative of 
dogma, being the absolute acceptance of the divine Word 
with an internal assent, in opposition to the informations. 
if such, of sight and reason. 
3. Faith, being an act of the iutellect, opens a way for 
inquiry, comparison and inference, that is, for science in 
religion, in subservience to itself; this is the principle of 
theology. 
4. The doctrine of the Incarnation is the announcement 
of a divine gift conveyed in a material and visible Inedium, 
it being thus that heaven and earth are in tbe Incarnation 
united. That is, it establishes in the very idea of Chris- 
tianity the sacranwntal principle as its characteristic. 
5. Another principle involved in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, viewed as taught or as dogmatic, is the 
necessary use of language, e. g. of the text of Scripture, in 
a second or nzysticalsense. Words must be made to express 
De\V ideas, and are invested with a sacramental office. 
6. It is our Lord's intention in His Incarnation to make 
us what He is Himself; this is the principle of grace, 
which is not only holy but sanctifying. 
7. It cannot elevate and change us without mortifying 
our lower nature :-here is the principle of asceticis1ìe. 
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8. And, involved in this death of the natural man, 
is necessarily a revelation of the lJlalignity of 8in, in 
corroboration of the forebodings of conscience. 
9. Also by the fact of all Illcarnation we are taught that 
Inattcr is an esscntial part of us, and, as ,yell as mind, is 
capable of 8anctification. 


õ. 


If ('fe al'C nine specÌInens of Chfi
tian principles out of 
the Juan)' 1 which Inight be enuIllcratcd, und will anyone 
say that they have not been retained in vigorous action in 
thp ChUfc.'h at all tilne
 amid whatever development of 
cloctJ'ine Christianity has pxperienccd, so a
 even to be the 
very instrunlcut:3 of that dcveloprnent, anù as patent, and 
as operative, in the Latin and Grèek Christianity of this 
day as they wcre in the beginning? 
Thi
 continuous identity of principlcs in ecclesiastical 
action has been seen in part in tr
ating of the Note of 
Unity of tJ pe, and \\in he seen also in the Notes which 
foUow; however, as SOJn\
 direct account of them, in illus.. 
tration, may be desirable, 1 ,,-ill single out four as speci- 
Inens,- Fai th J Theology, Scripture, and Dogma. 



 2. SUjJ1'c1ìlacy o.l Faitlt. 
This principle 'which, as we have already scen, ,vas so 
great a jest to Celsus and Julian, is of the following kind :- 
I [E. g. development itself is t:;uch a principle also. cc Anù thus I was led 
on to a furtber consiùeration. I 8:lW t1mt the principle of development not 
onl
' ß{'('ounted for certain fìlCh
, but was in itself a remarkable philosophical 
plu:nomcnon, g-ivin
 R. character to the whole course of Christian thought. 
It was d
cerniLIc from the first yenrs of Catholic teaching up to the present 
day, and gave to that teaching a. unity and indiviùlmlity. It served as 8 
sort of test, which the All
1ican coulù not stand, that modern Rome was in 
truth ancient Antioch, Alexandril1, and Coustantinople,just ßS a mathematit'nJ 
curve has its o\Vn law and expression." .Apol. p. 198, ",id. also Angl. Ditr. 
vol. i. Lcet. ]t ii. 7.] 
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That belief in Christianity is in itself better than unbelief; 
that faith, though an intellectual action, is ethical in its 
origin; that it is safer to believe; that we must begin with 
believing; that as for the reasons of believing, they are for 
the most part implicit, and need be but slightly recognized 
by the mind that is under their influence; that they con- 
sist llloreover rather of presumptions and ventures after 
the truth than of accurate and complete proofs; and that 
probable arguments, under the scrutiny and sanction of 
a prudent judgn1ent, are sufficient for conclusions which 
we eyen embrace as 1110st certain, and turn to the lllOSt 
important uses. 
2. 
Antagonistic to this is the principle that doctrines are 
only so far to be considered true as they are logically de- 
monst.rated. This is the assertion of Locke, who says in 
defence of it,-" 'Vhatever God hath revealed is certainly 
true; no doubt can be made of it. This is the proper object 
of Faith; but, whether it be a divine re\elation or no, 
reason Illust judge." Now, if he Inerely means that proofs 
('an be given for Revelation, and that Reason comes in 
logical order before Faith, 6uch a doctrine is in no sense 
uncatholic; but he certainly holds that for an individual 
to act on Faith without proof, or to make Faith a personal 
principle of conduct for themselves, without waiting till 
they have got their reasons accurately drawn oat and ser- 
viceable for controversy, is enthusiastic and absurd. 
"How a man may know whether he be [a lover of truth 
for truth's sake] is worth inquiry; and I think there is 
this one unerring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any 
proposition with greater assurance than the proaf.'S it is built 
upon, will warrant. 'Yhoever goes beyond this measure of 
assent, it is plain, receives not truth in the love of it; 
loyes not truth for truth's sake, but for some other bv- 
end." .. 
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It does not seem to have struck him that our It by-end" 
may be the desire to pleaso our Maker, and that the dc- 
fect of scientific proof nlay be made up to our reason by 
our love of IIim. It does not seem to have struck him that 
such a philosophy as hig. cut off from the possibility and 
the privilege of faith all but the educated few, aU but the 
learned, the clear-hcaded, the men of practised intellects 
and balancfld minds, men who had leisure, who had oppor- 
tunities of consulting others, and kind and wise friends 
to whom they deferred. IIo\v could a religion ever be 
Cat holic, if it ,vas to be called credulit.y or enthusiasm in 
the lnultitude to use those ready instrunl
nts of belief, 
w}1Ích alone Providence had put into their power P On 
such philosophy as this, were it generally received, no 
great work ever ,vould have been done for God's glory 
und the welfare of nlan. The" enthusia.,m" against 
which Locke writes may do much harm, and act at times 
absurdly; but calculation never made a hero. IIowever, 
it is not to our present purposo to examine this theory, 
and I have done so elsewhere. 1 IIere I haye but to show 
the unanimity of Catholics, nncient as well as modern, ill 
their absolute rejection of it. 


4. 


For instance, it is the very objcction urged by Oelsus, 
t11at Chri:;tians ,vere but paranel to the credulous victilTIS 
of jugglers or of devotecs, who itinerated through the 
pagan population. TIe says "that some do not even \visb 
to give or to receive ß reason for their faith, but f'ay, 'Do 
not inquire but believe,' and 'Thy faith will saYe thee;' 
and 'A bad thing is tbe world's wisdom, and foolishness 
is a good.'" IIo,v does Origen answer the charge P by 
3 University Sermons [hut, more carefully in the Ie Essay on Assent"]. 
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denying the fact, and speaking of the reason of each 
individual as demonstrating the divinity of the Scriptures, 
and Faith as coming after that argumentative process, as 
it is now popular to maintain P Far from it; he grants 
tbe fact alleged against the Church and defends it. He 
observes that, considering the engagements and the neces- 
sary ignorance of the multitude of men, it is a very 
happy circumstance that a substitute is provided for those 
philosopbical exercises, which Christianity allows and 
encourages, but does not impose on the individuaL 
u'Vhich," he asks, "is the better, for them to believe 
without reason, and thus to reform any how and gain a 
benefit, from tbeir belief in the punishment of sinners antI 
tbe reward of well-doers, or to refuse to be converted on 
mere belief, or except they devote thelnselves to an in- 
tellectual inquiry P" 3 Such a provision then is a mark 
of divine wisdom and mercy. In like manner, St. Ire.. 
næus, after observing that the Jews had the evidence of 
prophecy, which the Gentiles had not, and that to the 
latter it was a foreign teaching' and a new doctrine to be 
told tbat the gods of the Gentiles were not only not gods, 
but were idols of devils, and that in consequence St. Paul 
laboured more upon them, as needing it more, adds, "On 
the otber hand, the faith of the Gentiles is thereby shown 
to be more generous, who followed the 'word of God with- 
out the assistance of Scriptures." To believe on less 
evidence was generous faith, not enthusiasm. And so 
again, Eusebius, while he contends of course that Chris- 
tians are influenced by Ie no irrational faith," that is, by 
a faith which is capable of a logical basis, fully allows 
that in the individual believing, it is not necessarily or 
ordinarily based upon argument, and maintains that it is 
connected with that very "hope," and inclusively with 
that desire of the things beloved, which I
ocke in the above 
3 c. Cels. i. 9. 
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extract considers incompatible with tbe love of truth. 
"'Y"bat do we :find," he says, "but that the whole life of 
n1dl1 is suspended on these two, hope and faith P " , 
I ùo not n1ean of course that the J?athers were opposed 
to inquiries into the intellectual basis of Christianity, but 
that they held that men were not obliged to wait for logical 
proof before believing; ðn the contrary, that the majority 
were to believe first on presumptions and let the intellectual 
proof come as their re\vard.:) 


5. 


St. Augustine, who had tried both ways, strikingly 
contrasts them in his De Utilitate c ede1ldi, though his 
direct object in that" ork is to decide, not bet\veen Reason 
and Faith, but bet
\.een Reason and Authority. He 
addresses in it a very dear friend, ,vho, like himsel
, had 
becotnc u. 
[anichee, but who, with less llappiness than his 
own, was still retained in the heresy. " l'he Manichees,.' 
. he observes, "inveigh ng:1inst those who, following the 
authority of the Catholic faith, fortify themselves in the 
first insÌltncl"' with bclieving, and before they are ab]e to 
set eyes upon that truth, which is discerned by the pure 
soul, prepare thcluselves for a God "rho shall illulninate. 
You, flonoratus, kno\v that nothing else ,vas the cause of 
Iny falling into their hanùs, than their professing to put 
away _\..uthority \vhich \vas so terrible, and by absolute and 
sin1ple Reason to lead their hearers to God's presence, and 
to rid them of aU error. For what WdS there else that 
forced me, for nearly nine years, to slight the religion which 
was sown in me when a child by my parel1ts, and to follow 
them and diligently attend their lectures, but their a<;ser- 
tion that I was terrified by superstition, and was bidden 


4 Hær. iv. 24. Enseb. Prmp. Ev. i. 5. 

 ['l'his is too large a subject to admit of justice bcing done to it here: I 
have treated of it at lengtb in tLe "Essay OD Assent."] 
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to have Faith before I had Reason, whereas they pressed 
DO one to believe before the truth had been discussed and 
unravelled? Who ,vonld not be seduced by these promises, 
and especially a youth, such as they found me then, de- 
sirous of truth, nay conceited and forward, by reason of the 
ùisputations of certain men of school learning, with a con- 
tempt of old-wives' tales, and a desire of possessing and 
drinking that clear and unlnixed truth which they pro- 
mised me?" 6 
Presen tly he goes on to describe how he was reclaimed. 
He found the :Thlanichees more successful in pulling down 
than in building up; he was disappoint.ed in Faustus, 
whom he found eloquent and nothing besides. Upon this, 
he did not know ,vhat to hold, and was tempted to 8 
general scepticism. At lengt.h be found he n1ust be guided 
by Authority; then can1e the quest.ion, Which authority 
among so many teachers? He cried earnestly to God for 
help, and at last was led to the Catholic Ch urch. lIe 
then returns to the question urged against that Church, 
that" she bids those who COlne to her believe," \vhorci.ls 
heretics "boast that they do not ilnpose a yoke of be. 
lieving, but open a fountain of teaching." On which he 
observes, "True religion cannot in any lllanner be rightly 
embraced, without a belief in those things w bich each in- 
dividual afterwarùs attains and perceives, if he behave 
hitllself well and shall deserve it, nor altogether without 
some weighty and imperative Authority." 7 


6. 
These are. specimens of the teaching of the Ancient 
Church on the subject oÏ Faith and Reason; if, on the 
other hand, we would know what has been taught on the 
subject in those modern schools, in and through which 
the subsequent developments of Catholic doctrines have 


6 Init. 


7 Vida also 8upr. p. 256. 
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proceeded, ,ve may turn to the extracts made from their 
writings by IIuet, in his" Essay on the IIunlan Under- 
standing;" and, in so doing, we need not perplex ourselves 
with the particular theory, true or not, for the sake of 
which he has collected them. Speaking of the \veakness of 
the Understanding, IIuct says,- 
"God, by Hi:i goodnèss, repairs this defcct of human 
nature, by granting us the inestimable gift of Faith, 
which confirms our staggering Reason, and corrects that 
perplexity of doubts which ,,'e must bring to the know- 
leJge of things. For exaInple: my reason not bcing 
able to infonn nle with absolute evidence, and perfect 
certainty, whether there arc bodies, what was the origin 
of the world, and many otlH'r like things, after I had 
received the Faith, all those doubts vanisL, as darkness at 
the rising of the sun. Thi8 made St. Thomas Aquinas 
say: C It is necessary for mun to receive as articles of 
Faith, not only the things ,vhich are above Reason, but 
even those that for their certainty may be known by 
Reason. For human Reason is very deficient in things 
divine; a sign of which ,,"e have from philosophers, who, 
in the search of hUlnan things by natural methods, have 
been deceived, and opposed each other on Hlany heads. 
To the end then that men may have a certain and un- 
doubted cognizance of God, it was neccssary things divine 
should be taught them by ,yay of Faith, as being revealed 
of God Himself, ,,'ho cannot lie.' 8 . . . . . 
" Then St. Thomas adds afterwards: 'N 0 search by 
na.tural Reason is !Sufficient to make Juan kno\v things 
divine, nor even those which we can prove by Reason.' 
And in another place he speaks thus: 'Things which may 
be proved demonstratively, as the Being of God, the Unity 
of the Godhead, and other points, are placed among articles 
we are to believe, because previous to other things that 
ti pp. 142, 143, Combe's tr. 
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are of Faith; and these must be presupposed, at least by 
such as have no demonstration of them. 


7. 
"What St. Thomas says of the cognizance of divine 
things extends also to the knowledge of human, according 
to the doctrine of Suarez. "V e often correct,' he says, 
, the light of Nature by the light of Faith, even in things 
which seem to be first principles, as appears in this: 
those things that are the same to a third, are the same 
between themselves; which, if w'e have respect to the 
Trinity, ought to be restrained to finite things. And in 
other mysteries, especially in those of the Incarnation and 
the Eucharist, "pe use many other limitations, that nothing 
may be repugnant to the Faith. This is then an indica- 
tion that the light of Faith is most certain, because 
founded on the first truth, which is God, to ""horn it's more 
ilnpossible to deceive or be deceived than for the natural 
science of man to be lllistaken and erroneous.' 9 . . . . 
"If we hearken not to Reason, say you, you overthrow 
that great foundation of Religion which Reason has 
established in our understanding, viz. God is. To answer 
this objection, you must be told that men kno\v God iú 
two manners. By Reason, with entire human certainty; 
and by Faith, with absolute and divine certainty. Al- 
though by Reason we cannot acquire any knowledge more 
certain than that of the Being of God; insomuch that an 
the arguments, which the impious oppose to this know- 
ledge are of no validity and easily refuted; nevertheless 
this certainty is not absolutely perfect 1 . . . . . 


8. 
" Now although, to prove the existence of the Deity, we 
can bring arguments which, accumulated and connected 
9 pp. 144, 145. 1 p. 219. 
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together, are not of less power to convince nlen than 
geometrical principles, and theoroills deduced from them, 
and which are of entire human certainty, notwithstand- 
ing, because learned philosophers have openly opposeù 
even these principles, 'tis clear we cannot, neither in the 
natural kno,vledge ,ve have of God, which is acquired by 
Reason, nor in science founded on geometrical principles 
and theoreIlls, find absolute and consumlnate certainty, 
but only that human certainty I have spoken of, to \vhich 
llevertheless every wise man ought to submit his under- 
standing. This being not repugnant to the testimony of 
the Book of" Wisdo1l1 and the Epistle to the l
oman8, 
which declares that men who do not from the Dlake of the 
world acknowledge the power anù divinity of the !\Iaker 
are senseless and inexcusable. 
c, 
-'or to use the terms of Vasqu('z: 'ny these words the 
Uoly Scripture means only that there has ever been a . 
sufficient t
stimony of tho Being of a God in the fabrick 
of the worlù, and in II is other 'works, to make IIÏ1n known 
unto men: but the Scripture is not under any concern 
whether this knowledge be evident or of greatest proba- 
bility; for these terms are seen and understood, in their 
COnnIlOIl and usual acceptation, to signify all the knowledge 
of the milid with a determined assent.' lIe adds after: 
'For if anyone should at this time deny Christ, that 
,vhich would render him inexcusable would not be because 
he might have had an evident knowledge and reason for 
believing Hinl, but because he Inight have believed it by 
Faith and a prudential knowledge.' 
u'Tis with reason then that Suarez teaches that 'the 
natural evidence of this principle, God is the first truth, 
".ho cannot be deceived, is not necessary, nor sufficient 
enough to make us believe by infused Faith, what God 
reveals.' lIe proyes, by the testimony of experience, that 
it is not necessary; for ignorant and illiterate Christians, 
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though they know nothing clearly and certainly of God, 
tlo believe nevertheless that God is. Even Christians of 
parts and learning, as St. Thomas has observed, believe 
that God is, before they know it by Reason. Suarez 
sho,,
s afterwards tbat the natural evidence of this princi- 
ple is not sufficient, because divine Faith, which is infused 
into our understanding, cannot be bottomed upon hUJnan 
faith alone, ho\v clear and firm soever it is, as upon a 
formal object, because an assent most fìrm
 and of an 
order most noble and exalted, cannot derive its certainty 
from a more infirm assent. 2 . . . . 


9. 


"As touching the motives of credibility, which, pre- 
paring the TIlind to receive Faith, ought according to you 
to be not only certain by supreme and human certainty, but 
by supreme and absolute certainty, I will oppose Gabriel Rie] 
to you, who pronounces that to receive Faith 'tis sufficient 
tbat the motives of credibility be proposed as probable. Do 
you believe that children, illiterate, gross, ignorant people, 
who have scarcely the use of Reason, and notwithstanding 
have received the gift of Faith, do most clearly and 
lnost steadfastly conceive those forementioned motives of 
credibility? No, without doubt; but the grace of God 
comes in to their assistance, and sustains the imbecility of 
Nature and Reason. 
U This is the common opinion of divines. Reason has 
need of divine grace, not only in gross, illiterate persons, 
but even in tbose of parts and learnin g; for how clear- 
sighted soever that may be, yet it cannot make us have 
Faith, if celestial light does not illuminate us within, 
because, as I have said already, divine Faith being of a 
superior order cannot derive its efficacy from human 
3 pp. 221, 223. 
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faith. 8 . . . . . "This is likewise the doctrine of St. 
Thomas Aquinas: 'The light of Faith makes things seen 
that are believed.' He says moreover, 'Believers have 
kno\vledge of the things of Faith, not in a demonstrative 
way, but 80 as by the light of Faith it appears to them 
that they ought to be believed.' u. 


10. 


It is evident wbat a special influcnce such doct.rine 8S 
t,his must exert upon the tbeologicaltnethod of those who 
hold it. Arguments will come to be considered as sug- 
gestions and guides rather than logical proofs; and 
developments fiS the 
low, spontaneous, ethical growth, 
not the scientifio and cornpulsory results, of existing 
opllllon8. 



 3. Theology. 
I baye spoken and hayo still to speak of t.he action 01 
logic, implicit and explicit, as a safeguard, and thereby a 
note, of legitimate developments of doctrine: but I am 
regarding it here as that continuous tradition and habit 
in the Church of a scientific analysis of all revealed truth, 
\vhich is an ecclesiastical principle rather than a note of 
any kind, as not merely bearing upon the process of 
development, but applying to all religious teaching 
equally, and which is almost ullknown beyond the pale 
of Christendom. Reason, thus considered, is subservient 
to faith, as handling, examining, eXplaining, recording, 
cataloguing, defending, the truths which faith, not 
reason, has gained for us, as providing an intellectual 
expression of supernatural facts, eliciting what is iTnplicit, 
comparing, measuring, connecting each with each, and 
forming one and all Into a theological systenl. 


3 pp. 229, 230. 


t pp. 230, 231. 
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2. 
The first step in theology is investigation, an investi- 
gation arising out of the lively interest and devout welcome 
which the matters investigat(ld claim of us; and, if 
Scripture teaches us the duty of faith, it teaches quite as 
distinctly that loving inquisitiveness which is the life of 
the BelIOta. It attributes that temper both to the Blessed 
Virgin and to the Angels. The Angels are said to have 
" desired to look into the mysteries of Revelation," and it 
is twice recorded of 
Iary that she "kept these things and 
pondered them in her heart." Moreover, her ,vords to the 
Archangel, "How shall this be ?" show that there is a 
questioning in matters revealed to us compatible wit
l the 
fullest and most absolute faith. It has sometimes been 
said in defence and commendation of heretics that u their 
misbelief at least showed that they had thought upon tIle 
subject of religion ;" this is an unseemly paradox,-at the 
Bame time there certainly is the opposite extreme of a readi- 
ness to receive any number of dogmas at a minute's warning.. 
which, when it is witnessed, fairly creates a suspicion that 
they are merely professed with the tongue, not intelligently 
held. Our Lord gives no countenance to such lightness of 
nlind; TIe calls on His disciples to use their reason, and 
to sublnit it. Nathanael's questi 0 n "Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?" did not prevent our Lord's 
praise of hinl as "an Israelite without guile." Nor did 
He blame Nicodemus, except for want of theological 
knowledge, on his asking" How 
an these things be?" 
Even towards St. Thomas He was gentle, as if towards one 
of those who had" eyes too tremblingly awake to bear with 
dimness for nis sake." In like manner He praised the cen- 
turion when he argued himself into a confidence of divine 
help and relief from the analogy of his own profession; and 
left his captious enemies to prove for themselves from the 
z 
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lliission of tho Baptist His own mission; and asked them 
" if David called lIilll I.Jord, how ,vas lIe his Son?" and, 
when His disciples ,vished to have a particular n1atter 
taught them) chid them for their want of" understanding." 
And these are but SOllIe out of the various instances which 
lIe gives us of the same lc::;son. 


3. 


Reason has ever been awake and in exercise In the 
Church after Hirn from the first. Scarcely were the 
Apostles \yithdrawn from the world, whep the Martyr 
Ignatius, in his way to the Roman Alnphitheatre, \vrote 
his strikingly theological Epistles; be was followed by 
Irenæus, TIippolytus, and Tertullian; thus we are brought 
to the age of .Athanasius and his contemporaries, and to 
.Augu
tin(\. Then we p
lS
 011 by )[axinlus and John 
Damascene to the :Miùdle age, when theology ,,-as made still 
ßlore scientific by the t:)choohnen; nor has it become less 
so, by pwssing on from St. Tbon1fis to the great Jesuit 
writers 8uarez and Vasquez, and thell to Lalubertini. 



 4. Scripture alld its jJfystical Interpretation. 
Several passages ha ve occurred in the foregoing Chap- 
ters, which serve to suggest another principle on which 
some words are no\v to be said. Theoùore's exclusive 
adoption of the literal, and repudiation of the mystical 
interpretation of Holy Scripture, leads to the consideration 
of the latter, as one of the characteristic conditions or 
principles on which the teaching of the Church has ever 
proceeded. 'l:'hus Christianity developed, as we have 
incidentally seen, into the form, first, of a Catholic, then of 
a Papal Church. Now it was Scripture that was Jllade the 
l'ule on which this developJuent proceeded in each case, and 

cripture moreover interpreted in a mystical sense; and, 



SEC'1'.I.
4.1 SCRIPTURE AND 1'1'8 MYSTICAL INTERPRETATION. SSg 
whereas at first certain texts were inconsistently confined to 
the letter, and a ::r,Iillennium was in consequence expected, 
the very cour.se oî events, as tilne went on, interpreted the 
prophecies about the Church more truly, and that first in 
respect of her prerogati \"e as occupying the orbis terrarltll
, 
next in support of the claims of the See of St. Peter. 
This is but one specimen of a cert:lin law of Christian 
teaching, which is this,-a reference to Scripture through- 
out, and especially in its mystical sense. ó 


2. 
1. This is a charact.eristic which will becoIne more and 
more evident to us, the more we look fur it. The di vines 
of the Church are ill every age engaged in regulating 
then1selves by Scripture, appe:'lling to Scripture in proof 
of their conclusions, anti exhorting and teaching in the 
thoughts and language of Scripture. Scripture 11lay be 
said to be the mediu1l1 in which the n1ind of the Church 
has energized and deveIoped. 6 \Yhen St. )lethodius would 
enforce the doctrine of vows of celibacy, he refers to the 
book of Nun1bcrs; and if St. Irenæus proc1aims the 
dignity of St. 
Iary, it is from a comparison of St. Luke's 
Gospel with Genesis. And thus St. Cyprian, in his 
Testimonies, rests the prerogatives of martyrdom, as 


S Vide Pl'oph. Offic. Leet. xiii. [Via :Media, vol. i. p. 
09, &c.J 
fI A late writer goes farther, and maintains that it i
 not determined by 
the Council of Trent, whether the whole of the Rcvebtion is in Scripture 
or not. C( The Synod declares that the Christmn · truth and discipline Hre 
contained in written books and unwritten traditions.' The.v were well 
aware that the controverdY then was, whether the Christian d.}ctrine was 
ollly in part contained in Scripture. But they did not dare to frame their 
decree openly in accordance with tIle modern RomiHh view; they did not 
venture to affirm, as they might easily have dOlle, that the Chri
tian verity 
C wa::; containecl partlg in written books, and para:; in unwrittt'll tradi- 
tioll
."'-Palmer on the Chunh, vol. 
, p. 15. \ïù. Ditliculties of ÂJJgl. 
vol. ii. pp. 11, 12. 


z2 
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indecd the whole circle of Christian doctrine, on the 
declaration of certain tcxts; and, when in his letter to 
... \.ntonian he seon1S to allude to rllrgatory, he refers to our 
Lard's words about "the prison'" and "paying the last 
farthing." And if St. Ignatius exhorts to unity, it is from 
St. Paul; and hc quotes St. Luke against the Phantasiasts 
of his day. 'Ve have 
 first instance of this law in the 
l'
pist1e of Rt. Polycarp, and a last in the practical works 
of S1. ..Alphon
o Liguori. St. C
'prian, or St. AUI brose, or 
St. Bede, or St. Bernard, or St. Carlo, or such popular 
books as TIorstius's Paradi
1l8.L1 ninlæ, are spccilnens of a 
rule which is too obvious to need formal proof. It is 
cxcTnplified iti the theological deci
ions of St. Athanasius 
in the fourth century, and of St. rrhomas in the thirteenth; 
in tho structure of tho Canon Law, and in the Bulls and 
Lettcrs of l)opes. It is ill
tanced in the notion so long 
prevalent in the Church, which philosophers of this day 
do not allow us to forget, that all truth, all science, must 
be derived from the ingpired vohune. .A.nd it is recognized 
as well as exemplified; recognized us distinctly by ,vritcrs 
of the Society of J csus, as it is copiously exemplified by 
the Allte-nicene Fathers. 


3. 


"Scriptures are called canonical," says Salmeron, "as 
having been received and se4- apart by the Church into the 
Canon of sacred books, and because they are to us a rule 
of right belief and good living; also because they ought 
to rule and lfioderate all other doctrines, laws, writings, 
whether ecclesiastical, apocryphal, or human. F or as these 
agree with them, or at least do not disagree, 80 far are 
they aàlnitted; but they are repudiated and reprobated 80 
far as they differ from them even in the least matter." 7 
Again: "The main subject of Scripture is nothing else 
7 Opp. t. 1, p. 4. 
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than to treat of the God-
Ian) or tho 1\Ian-G.od, Christ 
Jesus} not only in the New Testament, which is open, but 
in the Old. . . . . . . For whereas Scripture contains 
nothing but the precepts of belief and conduct, or faith 
and works, the end and the means tú\vards it, the Creator 
and the creature} love of God and our neighbour, creation 
and redemption} and whereas all these are found in Christ, 
it follows that Christ is tho proper subject of Canonieal 
Scripture. For all nlutter.s of faith, whether concerning 
Creator or creatures} are recapitulated in J esuq, whülll 
every heresy denies, according to that text, 'Every spirit 
that divides (SOlt'lt) Jesus is not of God ;' for He as man is 
united to the Godhead, and as God to the nlunhood, to 
the Father from whom He is born, to the Holy Ghost who 
proceeds at once from Christ and the Father, to 
Iary his 
most Holy }Iother, to the Church, to Scriptures, Sacra- 
ments} Saints, Angels, the Blessed, to I)ivine Grace, to 
the authority and Jninisters of the Church, so that it is 
rightly said that every heresy dividps Jesus." 8 And again: 
" Holy Scripture is so fashioned and cOlnposed by the Holy 
Ghost as to be accommodated to all plans, tirncs, persons, 
difficulties, dangers, àisl'ases, the expulsion of evil, tho 
obtaining of good} the stifling of errors, the establishrl1cnt 
of doctrines, the ingl'afting of virtues, the aycrting of 
vices. Hénce it is deserv'edly compared by St. Basil to a 
dispensary which supplies various medicines against every 
complaint. From it did the Church in the age of 
Iart.yr
 
draw her firmness and fortitude; in the age of Doctors, 
her \visdom and light of knowledge; in the time of 
heretics, the overthrow of error; in time of prosperity, 
humility and moderation; fervour and diligence, in a 
lukewarm time; and in times of depravity and growing 
abuse, reformation from corrupt Ii ving and return to tho 
first estate." 9 


8 Opp. t. i. pp. 4, G. 


ø Ibid. p. 9. 
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4. 
It IIoly Scripture," says Cornelius à Lapidc, II contains 
the beginnings of all theology: for theology is nothing 
but the science of conclusions 'which are drawn from 
principles certain to faith, and therefore is of all sciences 
nlost august as well as c rtain; but the principles of faith 
and faith itsplf doth Scripture contain; whence it evidently 
follows that] rolr Scripture Jays down thoso principles or 
theology by which the theologian begets of the mind's 
reasoning his demonstrations. Irc, then, ,vho. thinks he 
can tear away Bchola
tio Science froln the ,vork of 
con1Jnenting on 1101y Scripture is hoping for offspring 
without a Jnother." 1 _\g.lin: "\Vhat is the subject- 
matter of Script UTe P 1\1 ust I 8a
Y it in a 'wonI? Its airn 
is de OIll/lÏ 
;ci/;ili; it club races ill its bosom all studies, all 
that can be known: and thus it is 8 certain univcrsity of 
scienccs containing ull sciences either 'fornlally' or 
'elninently.'" a 
Nor am I aware that later Post-tride:ltine writers deny 
that the whole Catholic faith Juay be proved from Scrip- 
ture', though they ".ould certainly Jnaintain that it is not 
to Le found on tho surface of it, nor ill such seJlse that it 
JlIay be gained froll Scripture without the aid of Tradition. 


5. 
2. And this has been the doctrine of uU agP8 of the 
Church, as is shown by the disiuc1irlution of her teachers 
to confine theJns('lv
s to the mere literal interpretation of 
Scripture. IIer Jl10St subtle and powerful method of proof, 
whether in ancient or modern tirne
, is the Jnystical sense, 
'which is so frequently used in doctrinal controversy as on 
many occa
ions to supersede any other. 'rhus the Council 
of Trent appeals to the peace-offering spoken of in 
Ialachi 
. frocw. 6. J p." 
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in proof of the Eucharistic Sacrifice; to the water and 
blood issuing from our Lord's side, and to the mention of 
"waters" in the Apocalypse, in admonishing on the 
subject of the mixture of water with the wine in the 
Oblation. Thus BeIlarmine defends )Ionastic celibacy by 
our Lord's words in 
latthew xix., and refers to " We 
went through fire and water," &c., in the Psalm, as an 
argument for Purgatory; and these, as is plain, are but 
specimens of a rule. Now, on turning to primitive con- 
troversy, we find this method of interpretation to be the 
very basis of the proof of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. Whether "
e betake ourselves to the Ante- 
nicene writers or the Nicene, certain texts will meet us, 
,vhich do not obviously refer tú that doctrine, }7et are put 
forward as palnlary proofs of it. Such are, in respect of our 
Lord's divinity, " DIy heart is inditing of a good matter," 
or "has burst forth with a good 'V ord;" "The Lord 
made" or "possessed 
Ie in the beginning of His ways;" 
"I was with Him, in whom He deligh ted;" "In Thy 
Light shall ,ve see Light;" "'Vho shall declare His 
generation? " " She is the Breath of the Power of God ;" 
and" His Eternal Power and Godhead." 
On the other hand, the School of Antioch, which adopted 
the literal interpretation, was, as I have noticed above, the 
ypry metropolis of heresy. Not to speak of Lucian, whose 
history is but imperfectly known, (one of the first masters 
of this school, and also teacher of Arius and his principal 
supporters), Diodorus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, who 
were the most eminent nlasters of literalism in the succeed- 
ing generation, were, as we have seen, the forerunners of 
N estorianism. The case had been the saIne in a still 
earlier age ;-the Jews clung to the literal sense of the 
Scriptures and hence rejected the Gospel; the Christian 
Apologists proved its divinity by means of the allegorical. 
The formal connexion of this mode of interpretation with 
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Christian theology is noticed by Porphyry, ,,-ho speaks of 
Origen and others as borrowing it from heathen philosophy, 
both in explanation of the Old Testament and in defence 
of their own doctrine. It nlay be ahnost laid down us an 
bitStorical fact, tJJat the mystical intervretation and ortho- 
doxy will stand or fall ogethcr 


6. 


This is clearly seen, nq regards the prin1itivo theology, 
by n rcccnt writer, in the course of a Di

ertatioll upon 
St. Ephrcm. After observing that 1'heodore of IIeracl0a, 
Eusebius, and Diodorus gave a systclnatic opposition to tho 
mystical interpretation, which had a sort of Ranction frolD 
Antiquit.y and the orthodox Church, he proceeds; "Ephrem 
is not as sober in his interpretations, twr could it be, since 
he was a zealous disciple of the orthodox faith. For all 
thoso who are nlost enlinent in such sobriety were as far 
as possible relnovcd from the fai t h of the Councils. . . . . 
On the other hand, aU who retained the faith of the Church 
never entircly dispensed with the 
piritual sense of the 
Scriptures. For tho Councils watched over the orthodox 
faith; nor was it safe in thoso age
, as we learn especially 
from the instance of Theodore of 
Iopsuestia, to desert tho 
spiritual for nn exclu
ive cultivation of the literal Illethod. 
l\Ioreover, the an
gorical ihterpretation, even when tho 
literal sense was not injured, ,vas also preserved; because 
in those times, when both heretics and Jews in controversy 
were stubborn in their objections to Christian doctrine
 
tnaintaining that the 
I('s
iah was yet to come, or denJing 
the abrogation of the Sabbath and cerClllonial law, or 
ridiculing the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and 
especially that of Christ's Divine Nature, under such 
circunlstanccs ecclesiastical ,vriters found it to their 
purpose, in answer to such exceptions, violently to refer 
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every part of Scriptui:"c hJ allegory to Christ and His 
Church/'s 


7. 
\Vith this passage from a ]('arned German, illustrating 
the bearing of the aHegorical method upon the Judaic and 
Athanasian controversies, it will bo well to compare the 
following passage from the latitudinarian Hale's" Golden 
RcnuLÍns," as directed against the theology of Rome. 
"The literal, plain, and uncontroyersible meaning of 
Scripture," he saJs, "without any addition or supply by 
way of interpretation, is that alone which for ground 01 
faith we arc necessarily bound to accept; except it be 
there, where the Holy Ghost Hin1self treads us out another 
way. I take not this to be any particular conceit of mine, 
but that unto which our Church stands necessarily bound. 
When we receded from the Church of Rome, one motive was, 
because she added unto Scripture her glosses as Canonical, 
to supply 'what the plain text of Scripture could not yield. 
If, in place of hers, we set up our own glosses, t.hus to do 
were nothing else but to pull down Baal, and set up an 
"Ephod, to run round and meet tho Church of Rome again 
in the sanle point in which at first we left her. . . . rfhis 
doctrine of the literal sense was never grievous or pr('- 
judicial to any, but only to those who ""ere inwardly con- 
scious that their positions were not sufficiently grounded. 
\Vhen Cardinal Cajetan, in the days of our grandfathers. 
had forsaken that vein of postilling and allegorizing on 
Scripture, which for a long time had prevailed in the 
Church, and betaken himself unto the literal sense, it was 
a thing so distasteful unto the Church of Rome that he 
was forced to find out many shifts and make many apo- 
logies for himself. The truth is (as it win appear to him 
that re
de bis writings), this sticking c10se to the literal 

 Leugerke. de EpLr. S. up. 78-S0
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sense was that alone which made him to shake off TI1any of 
those tenets upon which the Church of ROIHO and the 
rCfQrlned Churches differ. But when the importunity of 
the Reformers, and the great credit of Calvin's writings in 
that kind, had forced the divines of Rome to level their 
interpretations by the saIne line; when tbey saw that no 
pains, no subtiety of 
it was strong enough to defeat the 
literal evidence of Scripture, it drove them on those 
desperate shoalR on which at this day they f3tick; to call 
in question, as far as they durst, the credit of the IIebre"y 
text, and countenance against it a corrupt translation; 
to udd trarlition
 unto Scripture, and to make the Church's 
interpretation, so pretended, to bo' ove exception.'" 


8. 


ITo preRently adds concrrlling the allegorical spnse: "If 
,ye absolutely condeluu these interpretations, then n1ust 
we condemn a great part of .Antiquity, who are yery much 
conversant in this kind of interpreting. For the most 
partial for Antiquity cannot choose but see and confess 
thus 111uch, that for the literal sense, the interpreters of 
our own tilnes, because of their skill in the original 
langunge
, thl'ir care of prc
sing the ('irCUlnstances :lIJd 
coherence of the text, of conlparing like places of Scripture 
with like, have generally surpassed tho best of the 
ancients." , 
The use of Scripture th('n, especially its spiritual or 
second scnse, as a medium of thought and deduction, is 
a characteri
tic principle of doctrinal teaching in the 
Church. 



 5. Dogma. 
1. That opInIons in religion are not matters of in- 
difference, but have a definite bearing on the position of 
4 pp. 24-26
 S p.27. 
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their holders in the Divine Sight, is n principle on which 
t.he Evangelical Faith has from tho first developed, and on 
which that Faith has been the first to develope. I suppose, 
it hardly had any exercise under the Law; the zeal and 
obedience of the ancient people being mainly en1ployed in 
the maintenance of divine worship and the overthrow of 
idolat.ry, not in the action of the intellect. Faith is in this, 
as in other respects, a characteristic of the Gospel, except 
so far as it was anticipated, as its time drew near. Elijah 
and the prophets down to Ezra resisted Bnal or restored 
the Ten1ple Service; the Three Children refused to how 
down before the golden imflge; Daniel would turn his face 
towards J erusalelTI; tho 
Iaccabees spurned tho Grecian 
paganisln. On the other hand, the Greek Philosophers 
were authoritative indeed in their teaching, enforced the 
" Ipse dixit," and delnanded thc faith of their disciples; 
but they did not commonly attach sanctity or reality to 
opinions, or 'view them in a religious light. Our Saviour 
was the first to "bear witness to the Truth," and to dio 
for it, when" before Pontius Pilate he witnessed a good 
confession." St. John and St. Paul, follo,viu6" his example, 
both pronounce allathenU1 on those whe denied "the 
Truth" or "brought in another Gospel." Tradition tells 
us that the Apostle of love seconded his word with his 
deed, and on one occasion hastily quitted a bath because 
an heresiarch of the day had entered it. St. Ignatius, hiG 
contemporary, compares false teachers to raging clogs; 
and St. Poly carp, his di
ciple, exercised the f:ame se,'erity 
upon 1\Iarcion which St. John had shown towards Ce.. 
rin th us. 


2. 
St. IrenæuB after St. Polycarp exemplifies the same 
doctrine: "I saw thee," he says to the heretic Florinus.. 
f' w4eq J ,vas yet 
 boy, in 10wer 1\.sia l with PQlycarp, 
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whC'n thou wast Jiving splendidly in the Imperial Court, 
and trying to recoJnmend thyself to him. I remember 
indeed what then happened better than n10re recent occur- 
rences, for the lessons of boy hood gro,v with the mind and 
becon1e one with it. 1'h us I can name the place where 
blessed Polycarp sat and conversed, and his goings out 
and comings in, a^d the fashion of his life, and the 
appearance of his person, anù his discourses to the people, 
and his faluiliarity with J obn, which he used to tell of, 
and with the T<'st who had seen the Lord, and how he used 
to repeat their words, and what it "
as that he had learned 
about the Lord frOIn them. . . . And in the sight of God, 
I can protest, that, if that blessed and apostolical Elder 
had hcarrl aught of thi
 doctrine, he had cried out and 
stopped his cars, saying after his ,vont, , 0 Good God, for 
\vhat tin1eB hast thou reserved me that I should endure 
this?' and he hall fled the place ,yhere he was sitting or 
standing ,vhen he heard it." It seOlns to have peen tbe 
duty of eyery individual Christian from the first to witness 
in his place against all opinions which 'v ere contrary to 
\vhat he haa received in his baptislnal cateC'hizing, and to 
shun tho society of those who maintained them. "So 
religious," say
 Ir('næus after giving his account of St. 
Polycarp, " were the Apostles and their disciples, in Dot 
even conversing with those who counterfeited the truth." 6 


3. 
Such a principle, however, "rould but have broken up 
the Church the Booner, resolving it into the individuals 
of which it was composed, unless the Truth, to which they 
were to bear witness, had been a something definite, and 
fOrInal, and independent of themselves. Christians were 
bound to defend and to transmit the faith which they had 
received, and they received it from the rulerf;J of tbe 
o EIJSeþ. Rist. iv. 1
 v. 00, 
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Church; and, on the other hand, it was the duty of those 
rulers to watch over and define this traditionary faith. It 
is unnecessary to go over ground which has been traversed 
so often of late years. St. Irenæus brings the subject 
before us in his description of St. Polycarp, part of which 
has already been quoted; and to it we may linlit ourselves. 
"Poly carp," he says when writing against the Gnostics, 
" whom we have seen in our first youth, ever taught those 
lessons which he learned frotn the Apostles, which the 
Church also transmits, which alone are true. All the 
Churches of Asia bear witness to them; and the successors 
of Polycarp down to this day, who is a much more trust- 
worthy and sure witness of truth than V alentinus, 
rarcionJ 
or their perverse companions. Tho same was in Rome in 
the time of Anicetus, and converted many of the afore- 
named heretics to the Church of God, preaching that he 
had received from the Apostles this one and only truth, 
,vhich had been transll1Ïtted by the Church." 7 


4. 
Nor was this the doctrine and practice of one school only, 
which might be ignorant of philosophy; the cultivated 
minds of the Alexandrian Fathers, who are said to owe so 
much to Pagan science, certainly showed no gratitude or 
reverence towards their alleged instructors, but nuântained 
the supremacy of Catbolic Tradition. CleJnent 8 speaks of 
heretical teachers as perverting Scripture, and essaying the 
gate of heaven with a false key, not raising the veil, as he 
and his, by means of tradition from Christ, but digging 
through the Church's wall, and becoming mystagogues of 
misbelief; "for," he continues, "few words are enough to 
prove that they have formed their human assemblies later 
than the Catholic Church," and "from that previously 
existing and most true Church it is very clear tbat these 
7 Contr. Hær. iii. S, 
 4. 8 Ed. Potter, p. 897. 
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later heresies, and others wl1Ïch have been SInce, are coun- 
terfeit and novel invcntions." , """-hen the 
larcionites, 
Valentinians, and the like," says Origen, cc appcal to 
upocrypLal ,vorks, they aro saying, (Christ is in the 
desert j' when to canonical Scripture, 'I.Jo, lIe is in t1.e 
chan1bers;' but "
e must not depart from that first and 
ecclesiastical tradition, nor bl'lieve otherwiso than as the 
Churches of God by succcs.sion have transrnitted to us." 
And it is recorded of hÏIn in his youth, that he never coulù 
bo brougllt to attend the prayers of (l heretic who was in 
tho house of his patroness, froll1 abomination of his doctrin
, 
"observing," adJs Euscbius, "tbe rule of the Church." 
Euscbius too hilnself, unsatisfactory as is his own theology, 
cannot break from this fundanlcntal rule j he eycr speaks 
of the Gnostic teachers, the chief heretics of his period 
(at least before the rise of Arianism), in terms most cxpres- 
si ve of abhorrence anù disgust. 


õ. 


The African, S).rian, and Asian schools are additional 
" itncsses; Tertullian at Carthage was strenuous for the 
dogmatic principle even after he had given up the tra- 
ditioT1a1. The Fathers of Asia :Minor, who excommuni- 
cated N oëtus, rehearse tbe Creed, and udd, ""r e declare 
as we hav'e learned;" the Fathers of .A.ntioch, who depose 
I.)aul of Samosata, set do,,
n in \vriting the Creed from 
Scripture, "which," they say, "we received from the 
beginning, and bave, by tradition and in custody, in the 
Catholic and floly Chul'('h, until this day, by succession, 
as preached by the blessed Apostles, ,rho were eJe-witnesses 
and ministers of the Word." 1 


9 EJ. Potter, p. 899. 
1 l:lem. Strom. vii. 17. Origen in Matth. Comm. Sera 46. Euseb. Hist. 
vi. 2, tin. :Epipb. Hær. 67, p. 480. Routh, t. 2, p. 465. 
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6. 
1tloreover. it is as plain, or even plainer, that what the 
Christians of the nrst ages anathematized, included deduc- 
tions from the Articles of Faith, that is, false developments, 
as well as contradictions of those Articles. And, since the 
reason they cOIDlnonly gave for using the anathema was that 
the doctrine in quest.ion was strange and startling, it follows 
that the truth, which was its contradictory, was also in some 
respect unknown to them hitherto; which is also shown by 
their ten1porary perplexity, and their difficulty of meeting 
heresy, in particular cases. "'Vho ever hearrl the like 
hitherto? " sa,Y's St. Athanasius, of Apollinarianism; 
" who was the teacher of it, who the hearer? 'Froln Sion 
shall go forth the Law of God, and the "T ord of the Lord 
from Jerusalem; J but from whence hath this gone forth? 
What hell hath burst out with it?" The Fathers at 
Nicæa stopped their ears; and St. Irenæus, as above quoted, 
says that St. Polycarp, had he heard the Gnostic bJasphe- 
mies, would have stopped bis ears, and deplored the times 
for which he was reserved. They anatheulatized the 
doct.rine, not because it was old, but because it was new: 
the anathema would have altogether slept, if it could 
not have been extended to propositions not anathematized 
in the beginning; for the very characteristic of heresy is 
this novelty and originality of Inanifestation. 
Such was the exclusiveness of Christianity of old: I need 
Dot insist on the steadiness with which that principle has 
been maintained ever since, for bigotry and intolerance 
is one of the ordinary charges brought at this day against 
both the medieval Church and the modern. 


7. 
The Church's consistency and thoroughness in teaching is 
another aspect of the same principle, as is illustrated in the 
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following passage frorn 
I. Guizot's History of Civili7.ation. 
"The advprsaries," he says, "of the Reformation, knew 
very wen what they were about, anà 'wbat they required; 
they could point to their first principles, and boldly adnlit 
all the con
equences that might result frorn them. No 
go\"ernment was ever more consistent and systematic than 
that of the ItoInish Church. In fact, the Court of Rome 
was much more accommodating, yielded nlllCh Inore 
than the Reformers; but in principlo it much more 
rOlnpletely adoptèd its own system, and maintained a 
Jlluch Jnore consistent conduct. There is an immense 
power in this full confidenco of what is done; this 
perfect knowledge of wbat is required; this complete 
and rational aJaptation of 11 system anù 11 creed." 'l'hen 
he goes on to the history of the Society of J esns in illus- 
tration. II ]
verything," he says, C( wn
 unfavourable to 
the JEsuits, both fortune and appearances; neither prac- 
tical sense which requires Buccess, nor the imagination 
,vhich looks for splendour, were gratified by their destiny. 
Still it is certain that they possessed the elements of great- 
nes
; a grand idea is attached to their nan1e, to their 
influence, and to their history. "Thy P because they 
worked fl'oIn fixed principles, which they fully and clearly 
understood, and the tendencyofwhich they entirely con1pre- 
bended. In the Rcforlnation, on thp contrary, when the 
event surpassed its conception,solllething incomplete, incon- 
sequent, and narrow has reJnained, which has placed the 
eonquerors themselves in a state of rational and philosophi- 
cal inferiority, the influence of which has occasionally been 
felt in events. The conflict of the ne\v spiritual order of 
things against the old, is, I think, the weak side of the 
Reforulution." I 



 Eur. Civil. pp. 394-398. 
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 6. Additional Rcmarks. 
Such are some of the intellectual principles which are 
characteristic of Christianity. I observe,- 
That their continuity down to this day, and the vigour 
of their operat.ion, are two distinct guarantees that the 
theological conclusions to which they are subservient are, 
in accordance with the Divine Pronlise, true developments, 
and not corruptions of the Revelation. 
!Ioreover, if it be true that the principles of the later 
Church are the sallIe as those of tbe earlier, then, whatever 
are the variations of belief between the two periods, the 
later in reality agrees 11101'0 than it differs with the earlier, 
for principles are rcsponsible for doctrines. Hence they 
who assert that tbe Jllodern Ron1an system is the corrup- 
tion of primitive theology are forced to discover SOIne 
difference of principle between the one and the other; for 
instance, that the right of private judgment was secured to 
the early Church and has been lost to the later, or, again, that 
the later Church rationalizes and the earlier went by faith. 
2. 
On this point I will but ren1ark as follows. It cannot 
be doubted that the horror of heresy, the law of absolute 
obedience to ecclesiastical authority, and the doctrine of 
the n1ystical virtue of unity, were as strong and active in 
the Church of St. Ignatius and St. Cyprian as in that of 
St. Carlo and St. Pius the Fifth, whatever be thought of 
the theology respectively taught in the one and in the 
other. Now we have before our ey
s the effect of these 
principles in the instance of the later Church; they have 
entirely succeeded in preventing departure from the dOlJ- 
trine of Trent for three hundred years. Have we any 
reason for doubting, that froiTI the same strictness the same 
firlelity \vould follow, in the first three, or any three, cen- 
turies of the Ante-tridentine period? Where then was 
Aa 
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tbe opportunity of corruption in the three hundred years 
between St. J gnatius and St. l\.ugustine? or between St. 
.A.ugustine and St. Bede? 01' between St. Bede and St. 
Peter Dan1iani? or again, betwecn St. Irenmus and St. IJeo, 
St. Cyprian and St. Gregory the Great, St. ...\thanasius 
Rnd St. John D
llnascelle? Thus the t.radition of eighteen 
centuries becomes a collection of indefinitely Inany calCIne, 
each commencing from its own point, and each crossing the 
other; and each year, as it comCð, i
 guaranteed with various 
degrees of cogency by evcrv year which has gone before it. 


3. 


1.1oreoyer, ,,-hile the dcv('lopment of doctrine in the 
Church has been in accordance with, or in COlJsequence of 
these immemorial principles, the various herc
ics, which 
have froln titne to time arisen, have in one resp('ct or other, 
as Inight be expected, violated those principles ,yith "7hich 
E;he roso into existcnce, ana which 8he still retain
. Thus 
Ariau and N cstoriall schools denied the allegorical rule 
of Scripture interpretation; the Gnostics and Eunolnian 
 
for Faith professed to substitute knowledge; and the 

Ianicbecs also, as St. A\ugustine t;O touchingly declares 
in the beginning of his work Dc Utililalc credclldi. The 
dOtr111atic Rule', at least so far as regards its traditional 
character, was thrown aside by all those sects which, as 
Tertulliall tells U
, c1ailneC' to judge for thelllselves from 
Scripture; and the Sacra.nlentul principle ,vas violated, 
ipso facto, by all who separated from the Church,-was 
denied also by ]
austl1s the l\Ianichce when he argued 
against the Catholic cercluonial, by Vigilalltius in his 
opposition to relics, and by the Iconoclasts. In like manner 
the contempt of mystery, of reYcrenc
, of devoutness, of 
sanctity, are other notes of t.he heretical spirit. As to 
Protestantisln it is plain in how many ways it has reversed 
the principles o:f Catholic theology. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


APPLICATION OF THE THIRD NOTE OF A TRUE 
DEVELOPMENT. 


ASSIl\IILATIVE PO'VER. 


SINCE religious systeuls, true and false, have one and 
the same great and comprehensive subject-matter, they 
necessarily interfere ,vith one another as rivals, both in 
those points in ,vhich they agree together, and in those 
in which they differ. That Christianity on its rise was 
in those circumstances of competition and controversy, is 
sufficiently evident even froln a foregoing Chapter: it 
was surrounded by rites, sects, and philosophies, which 
conte1nplated the same questions, s01netimes advocated the 
same truths, and in no slight degree wore the same ex- 
ternal appearance. It could not stand still, it could not 
take its o,vn way, and let them take theirs: they canle 
across its path, and a conflict was inevitable. The very 
nature of a true philosophy relatively to other systems is to 
be polemical, eclectic, unitive: Christianity was polemical; 
it could not but be eclectic; but was it also unitive? 
Had it the power, while keeping its own identity, of 
absorbing its antagonists, as Aaron's rod, according to St. 
J crome's illustration, devoured the rods of the sorcerers of 
:Egypt? Did it incorporate them into itself, or was it 
dissolved into therl1 ? Did it assimilate them into its own 
A a 2 
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substancc, or, keeping its JUline, \vas it simply infected by 
them? In a word, were its develoPlnents faithful or 
corrupt? N or is this a question merely of the (\arly 
centuries. 'Vhen \\ e con
idcr the deep interest of the 
controversies which Christianity raises, the various charac- 
ters of 11lind it has 8wayed, the range of subjects which it 
embraces, the many èountries it has entered, the deep 
philosophies it has encountered, tbevicissitudes it has under- 
gone, and the length of tin1e through which it has lasted, 
it requires sonlC assignable explanation, why wc should 
not consider it substantially mOllified and changed, thnt i'3, 
corrupted, from the fir8t, by the lluluberless influences to 
which it has been exposed 


2. 
Now there was this cardinal distinction between Chris- 
tianity and the religions and philosophies by which it was 
surrounded, nay even the J udaisJn of the day, tlJat it 
referred all truth and revelation to one source, and that 
the Supreme and Only God. Pagan rites \vhich honoured 
one or other out of ten thousand deities; philosophies 
which scarcely taught any source of revelation at all; 
Gnostic heresies ,vhich were based on Dualism, adored 
angels, or ascribed the two Testalnents to distinct authors, 
could not regard truth as one, unalterable, consistent, 
in1perative, and !Saving. nut Christianity started with 
the principle that there was but "one God and one 
1\lediator," and that lie, "who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
Prophets, had in these last days spoken unto us by lliti 
Son." He had never left IIimself without witness, and 
no\y He had come, not to undo the past, but to fulfil 
and perfect it. His Apostles, and they alone, possessed, 
venerated, and protected a Divine l\Iessage, as both sacred 
and sanctifying; and, in the colli
ioll and conflict of 
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opinions., in ancient tinles or modern, it was that l\Iessage, 
and not any vague or antagonist teaching, that was to 
succeed in purifying, assimilating, transmuting, and taking 
into itself the Inany-coloured beliefs, forms of \vorsbip, 
codes of duty, schools of thought, through which it was ever 
moving. It was Grace, and it was Truth. 



 1. Tlte Assimilating Pmcer of Dognlatic T1'Utlt. 
That there is a truth then; that there is one truth; 
that religious error is in itself of an immoral nature; that 
its maintainers J unless involuntarily such, are guilty in 
maintaining it; that it is to be dreaded; that the search 
for truth is not the gratification of curiosity; that its 
attainn1ent has nothing of the excitement of a discovery; 
that the mind is below truth, not above it, and is bound, 
not to descant upon it, hut to venerate it; that truth and 
falsehood arc set before us for the trial of our hearts; that 
our choice is an awful giving forth of lots on which salva- 
tion or rejection is inscribed; that "before all things it is 
necessary to hold the Catholic faith;" that "he that wOllld 
be saved nHlst th us think," and not otherwise; that, CI if 
thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for 
understanding, if thou seekest her as silver, and search est 
for her as for hid treasure, then shalt thou understand the 
fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God,"-this 
is the dogmatical principle, which has strength. 
That truth and falsehood in religi
n are but n1atter of 
opinion; that one doctrine is as good as another; that the 
Governor of the world does not intend that we should 
gain the truth; that there is no truth; that we are not 
more acceptable to God by believing this than by believing 
that; that no one is ans,verable for his opinioDs; that they 
are a matter of necessity or accident; that it is enough if 
we sincerely hold what we profess; that our merit lies in 
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seeking, not in possessing; that it is a duty to follow what 
see Ins to us true, without a fear lest it should not be true; 
that it nHIY be a gain to succeed, and can be no harm to 
fail; that we IlIa)" take up and lay down opinions at 
plp3sure; that belicf bclongs to the luere intellect, not to 
the heart also; that YC Jllay safely trust to ourselves in 
matters of Faith, and need no other guide,-this is the 
principle of philosophies and hercsics, which is very 
weaklle
s. 


2. 


Two opinions encounter; each nlay be abstractedly true; 
or again, each nlUY be a subtle, conlprchcnsive doctrine, 
,igorous, elastic, cxpunsi vc, various; oue is held as a 
llJatter of illdifferenct', the otÍler as a matter of life und 
death; one is held hy the intellect only, the other also by 
tho heart: it is plain which of the two Jnust succumb to 
the other. Such was the conflict of Christianity with the 
old established Paganisnl, which was ahno
t dl'ad before 
Christ.ianity Hppcared; with the Oriental 
Iysteries, flit- 
ting wildly to and fro like spectres; with the Gnostics, 
who made I\:nowledge all in all, dCHpised the luan)"', and 
called Catholics lucre children in the Truth; \vith the 
N eo-platonists, Inen of literature, pedants, visionaries, or 
courtiers; with the 
rani('hecs, who professed to seck 
Truth by l
eason, not b) Fuith; ,,,with the fluctuating 
teachers of the school of Antioch, the time-ser\'ing 
Eusebians, and the reckless versatile _\.rians; with the fa- 
natic 1tlontanists and harsh N ovatians, "ho shrank fro In the 
Catholic doctrine, without po\ver to propagate their own. 
These sects had no stay or_consistence, yet they cùnt:lÍned 
cleluents of truth amid their error, and had Christianity 
been as they, it might have resolved into them; but it had 
that hold of the truth which gave its teaching a gravity, a 
directn('s
, a consistency, a sternness, and a forc
, to which 
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its rivals for the most part were strangers. It could not 
call evil good) or good evil, because it discerned the dif- 
ference bet,veen them; it could not make light of what 
'was so solclllu, or desert what ,vas so solid. lIenee, in the 
collision, it broke in pieces its antagonists, and divided the 
spoils. 


3. 
This was but another form of the spirit that made mar.. 
tyrs. Doglnatisnl was in teach iug, what confession was in 
act. Each was the sanle strong principle of life in a 
different aspect, distinguishing the faith which was dis.. 
played in it from the ,vorld's philosophies on the one side, 
and the world's religions on the other. 'fhe heathen sects 
and the heresies of Christian history ,vere dissolved by the 
breath of opinion which made them; paganism shuddered 
and died at the very sight of the sword of persecution, 
\vhich it had itself unsheathed. Intellect and force were 
applied as tests both upon the divine and upon the human 
work; they prevailed ,vith the human, they did but be- 
come instruments of the Divine. "No one," says St. 
Justin, " has so believed Socrates as to die for the doctrine 
,,
hich he taught." " No one was ever found undergoing 
death for faith in the Bun." 1 Thus Christianity grew in 
its proportions, gaining aliment and nlcdicine from all 
that it caDle near, yet preserving its original type, from 
its perception and its love of what had been revealed once 
for all and was no private imagination. 


4. 
There are writers who refer to the first centuries of the 
Church as a time ,vhen opinion ,vas free, and the conscience 
exempt from the obligation or temptation to take on trust 
what it had not proved; and that, apparently on the mere 
1 Justin, Apol. ii. 10, TrypL. 121. 
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ground that the series of great theological dccisions did not 
COlllnlcnce till the fourth. This seems to be 
I. Guizot's 
meaning when he says that Christianity C( in the early ages 
was a belief, a sentiment, an individual conviction ;" 2 that 
" the Christian society appears as a pure association of mcn 
fillilnatcd by the satne sentiments and professing the same 
creed. The first Chri
tians," he continues, " assembled to 
enjoy together the same emotions, the same re1igious con- 
victions. 'Ve do not find any doctrinalsJstem established, 
any fonn of discipline or of laws, or any body of nlagis- 
trates." S 'Vhat can be nleant by saying that Christianity 
had no magistrates in the earliest ages ?-but, any ho,v, 
in staternents such as these the distinction is not properly 
1 ecognized between n principle und its exhibitions and 
instances, eyen if the fact were as is represented. 1'he 
principle indeed of DogJnatism developes into Councils in 
the course of tinle; but it was active, nay sovereign from 
the first, in every part of Christendom. A conviction that 
truth was one; that it ,vas a gift from without, a sacred 
trust, au inestimable blessing; that it was to be reverenced, 
guarded, defended, transn1Ïtted; that its absence ,vas a 
grievous ,,,ant, find its loss fin unuttcrable ca1:.unity; and 
again, the stcrn ".ords and Bcts of St. John, of P01ycarp, 
Ignatius, Irenæus, Clenlent, Tcrtullian, and Origcn ;-311 
this is quite consistent with perplexity or D1istake as to 
"'hat "ras truth in particular cases, in what way doubtful 
q lIestions were to be decidcd, or 'what were the limits of 
the Revelation. Councils .and Popes are the guardians 
und instrull1cnts of the dogmat.ic principle: they are not 
tbat principle tbenlsclves; they presuppose the principle; 
they are sumnloned into action at the call of t.he principle, 
and the principle lnight act e\"e11 before they had their 
legit.imate place, and exercised a recognized po,ycr, in the 
movements of the Christian body. 
J Europ. Civ. p. 56, tr. 3 p. 58. 
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5. 
The instance of Conscience, which bas already served us 
in illustration, may assist us here. 'Vhat Conscience is in 
the history of an individual mind, such was the dogn1atic 
principle in the history of Christianity. Both in the one 
case and the other, there is t.be gradual formation of a 
directing power out of a principle. The natural voice of 
Conscience is far more imperative in testifying and 
enforcing a rule of duty, than successful in determining that 
duty in particular cases. It acts as a messenger from above, 
and says that there is a right and a 'wrong, and that the 
right must be followed; but it is variously, and therefore 
erroneously, trained in the instance of various persons. 
It mistakes error for truth; and yet we believe that on the 
whole, and even in those cases where it is ill-instructed, if 
its voice be diligently obeyed, it will gradually be cleared, 
sin1plified, and perfected, so that minds, starting differently 
will, if honest, in course of time converge to one and the 
saIne truth. I do not hereby imply that there is indistinct- 
ness so great as this in the theology of the first centuries; 
but so f:'lr is plain, that t.he early Church and Fathers 
exercised far more a ruler's than a doctor's office: it was 
the age of )Iartyrs, of acting not of thinking. Doctors 
succeeded 
Iartyrs, as light and peace of conscience follo,v 
upon obedience to it; yet, even before the Church had 
grown into the full measure of its doctrines, it ,vas rooted 
in its princil)les. 


6. 
So far, however, may be grant{\rl to 
I. GUlzot, that 
even principles ,vere not so 'well understood and so carc- 
fully handled at first, as they 'were afterwarùs. In the 
early period, ,ye see traces of a conflict, as well as of a 
variety, in theological elements, which were in course of 
combination, but which required adjustment and manage- 
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lllen t before they could be used with precision us one. In 
a thousand instances of a minor character, the statements 
of the early Fathers are hut tokens of the Illultiplicity of 
openings which the tllind of the Church" as nlaking into 
the treasure-house of Truth; real openings, but inco1))plete 
or irregular. Kay, the doctrines even of the heretical 
bodies are indices an'd anticipations of the nlind of the 
Church. As the first Btep in settling a question of doc- 
trine is to raise and debate it, so heresics in every age lllay 
be taken as the measure of the existing state of thought 
in the Church, nnd of the I1l0\"CInent of her theology; they 
detf'rrnine in what way the current i8 setting, and the rate 
at which it flows. 


7. 
Thus, St. Clement may be called the representative of 
the cclect ic element, and 
rertullian of the dogmatic, 
neither eleII1ent as yet l)E'ing fully understood by Catho- 
lies; and. ClcInent perhaps ,vent too far in his aCCOll11110- 
dation to philosophy, and Tertullian asserted with exag- 
geration the itnmutability of tho Creed. N ny, the two 
antagonist princip1l's of dognlatisnl and as:5Îlnil
ltion are 
found in Tf'l'tulliall alone, though with SOI11e deficiency of 
runalganu1.tion, and ,,,ith a greater leaning to,,'urds thù 
dogmatic. Though the l\lontanists profc:5scd to pass over 
the subject of doctrine, it :s chiefly in Tertullian's l\Ion- 
tanistic ,,'orks that his strong statements occur of the 
unalterablenC'ss of the Creed; and extravagance on the 
subject is not only in keeping ,,'ith the stern and vehe- 
Inent teIllper of that Father, but with the general severity 
and harshness of his sect. On the of her hand the "ery 
foundation of 
Iontanisnl is developTl1ent, though not of 
doctrine, yet of discipline and conduct. It is said that its 
founder professed hinlself the pronlised Conlforter, through 
whom the Church was to be perfected; he provided pro- 
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phets as organs of the new revelation, and called Catholics 
Psychici or animal. Tertullian di
tinctly recognizes even 
the process of development in one of his 
Iontanistic 
,vorks. After speaking of an innovation upon usage, 
which his ne\vly revealed truth required, he proceeds, 
"Therefore hath tbe Lord sent the Paraclete, that, since 
human infirmity could not take all things in at once, dis- 
cipline might be gradually directed, regulated and brought 
to perfection by the Lord's Vicar, the IIoly Ghost. ' I 
have yet many things to say to you,' He saith, &c. 'Vhat 
is this dispensation of the Paraclete but this, that disci.. 
pline is directed, Scriptures opened, intellect reformed, im- 
provements effected ? Nothing can take place without 
age, and all things wait their tÍIne. In short, the Preacher 
says 'There is a time for all things.' Behold the creature 
it.self gradually advancing to fruit. At first there is a 
seed, and a stalk springs out of the seed, and from the 
stalk bursts out a shrub, and then its branches and foliage 
grow vigorous, and all that \ve mean by a tree is unfolded; 
then there is the swelling of the bud, and the bud is re- 
solyed into a blossom, and the blossom is opened into a 
fruit, and is for a while rudiu)ental and unformed, till, by 
degrees following out its life, it is matured into mellowness 
of flavour. So too righteousness, (for there is the same 
God both of righteousness and of the creation,) was at first 
in its l'udinlents, a nature fearing (-:-od; thence, by means 
of Law and Prophets, it advanced into infancy; thence, 
by the gospel, it burst forth into its youth; and now by the 
Paraclete, it is fashioned into luaturity." 4. 


8. 
Not in one principle or doctrine only, but in its whole 
systelu, 
Iontanism is a remarkable anticipation or 'p re - 
4 De Virgo Vel. 1. 
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sage of developments which soon began to show them- 
sch"cs in the Church, though they were not perfected for 
centuries after. Its rigid maintcnance of the original 
Creed, yet its admission of a developlllent, at least in the 
ritual, has ju
t been instanced in the person of Tertullian. 
Equally Catholic in their principle, ,,,hether in fact or 
anticipation, ,\.ere most of the other peculiarities of l\Ion- 
tanisln: its rigorous fasts, its visions, its commendation of 
celibacy and Tnal'tyrdo'l1, its contempt of temporal goods, its 
penitential discipline, and its maintenance of a centre of 
unit.y. The doctrinal determinations aud the ecclesiastical 
u
ag('s of the middle ages are the true fulfilment of its sclf- 
willed and abortive attenlpts at pI' cipitating the growth 
of the Church. The favour shown to it for a ,vhile by 
l)ope Victor is an evidence of its external resClublance to 
orthodoxy; and the celebrated )[ attyrs and Saints in 
.l\frica, in the beginning of the third century, Perpetua 
find Felicitas, or at least their Acts, betoken that saIne 
peculiar ten1per of religion, ".hich, when cut off' fron1 the 
Church a. few years uftcrwards, quickly dpgenerated into 
a heresy. A parallel instance occurs in the case of the 
])onatists. They held a doctrine on the subject of J
ap- 
tisln similar to that of St. Cyprian: "Vincentius Liri- 
nensis," says Gibbon, referring to Till('Jnont's rClllarks on 
that resclnblance, "has eXplained why tho Donatists are 
eternally burning with the Jevil, while St. Cyprian reigns 
in heaven ,vith Jesus Christ." 6 Àn(l his reason is in- 
telligible: it is, Bays Tillmnont, "as St. ..A.ugustine often 
says, because the DOllatists had broken the bond of peace 
and charity ,vith the other Churches, which St. C'yprian 
had prescr\Ted t:;O carefully." 6 


9. 
These are spcrln1cns of the raw material, as it may be 


6 Rist. t. 3. p. 312. 


6 1\f em. }1
cc1. t. 6, p. 83. 
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called, which, whether as found in indi\"pidual Fathers 
within the pale of the Church, or in heretics external to 
it, she had the power, by means of the continuity and 
firmness of her principles, to convert to her own uses. 
She alone bas succeeded in thus rejecting evil without 
sacrificing the good, and in holding together in one 
things which in all other schools are incompatible. 
Gnostic or Platonic words are found in the inspired 
theology of St. John; to the Platonists Unitarian writers 
trace the doctrine of our Lord's divinity; Gibbon the idea 
of the Incarnation to the Gnostirs. The Gnostics too 
seem first to have s
Tstematically thrown the intellect 
upon matters of faith; and the very term" Gnostic" has 
been taken by Clenlent to express his perfect Christian. 
And, though ascetics existed from the beginning, the 
notion of a religion higher than the Christianity of the 
many, was first prominently brought forward by the 
Gnostics, 
Iontanists, N ovatians, and l\Ianichees. And 
while the prophets of the 1\Iontanists prefigure the 
Church's Doctors, and their professed inspiration her 
infallibility, and their revelations her developments, and 
the heresiarch hiIllself is the unsightly anticipation of 
St. Francis, in N ovatian again we discern the aspiration 
of nature after such creations of grace as St. Benedict or 
St. Bruno. And so the effort of Sabellius to complete 
the enunciation of the mystery of the Ever-blessed Trinity 
failed: it became a heresy; grace would not be con- 
strained; the course of thought could not be forced j-at 
length it was realized in the true Unitarianism of 8t 
Augustine. 
10. 
Doctrine too is percolated, as it ,vere, through different 
minds, beginning with writers of inferior authority in tbe 
Church, and issuing at length in the enunciation of her 
Doctors. Origen, Tertullian, nay Eusebius and the An... 
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tiochenes, eupply the n1aterials, fronl \vhich tho Fathers 
have ,vrought out COllilnents or treatises. St. Gregory 
N azianzen and St. Bagil digested into forIn the theologi- 
cal principles of Origcn; St. IIilary and St. l\Jllbrose are 
both indebted to tho Bame great writer in their inter- 
pretations of Scripture; 
t. An1brose again has taken his 
comn1ent on St. I.Jul

. from Eusebius, and certain of his 
Tracts front Philo; St. Cyprian called Tertullian his 

Iaster; and traces of Tertullian, in his ahnost heretical 
treatises, may be detected in the most finished sentences 
')f St. Leo. The sC}lool of ....\ntioch, in spite of the here.. 
tical taint of various of its )Iasters, formed the genius of 
St. Chrysostom. And the Apocryphal gospels have con- 
tributed n1any things for the devotion and edification of 
Catholic helievcrs. 7 
The deep Ineditation ,vhich seeIns to have beC'll exercised 
by the Fathers on points of doctrine, the disputes and 
turbulence yet lucid detel'luinatioll ,vhich characterize the 
Councils, the indeci
ion of Popes, are all in difièrent ,vays, 
at least ,,
h('n viewed together, portions and indications of 
the :sanle process. The theology of the Church is no 
random cOlnbination of various opinions, but a diligent., 
patient working out of 0110 doctrino froln luany Jnaterials. 

rhe conduct of Popes, Councils, Fathers, betokens the 
slow, painful, al1xiou!i taking up of new truths into fin 
existing body of belief. 
t. Athan
sius, St. .Augustine, 

t. Leo àre conspicuous for the repetition in le!.lninis of 
thC'ir own theological statcrnents; on the contrary, it has 
been observed of the heterodox Tertullian, that his works 
"indicate no ordinary fertility of mind in tbat he so little 
repeats himself or recurs to favourite thoughts, as is fre- 
quently the case even with the great St. Augustine." 8 


7 Galland. t. 3, p. 673, note 3. 
a Vide Preface to Oxford Trans1. of Tertn1liun, where tl1e character of 
bis mind is admirably drawn out. 
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11. 
Here we see the difference between originality of 
mind and the gift and calling of a Doctor in the Church; 
the holy Fathers just mentioned were intently fixing their 
minds on what they taught, grasping it more and more 
closely, viewing it on various :sides, trying its consistency, 
weighing their own separate expressions. .A.nd thus if in 
SOlne cases they were even left in ignorance, the next 
generation of teachers con1pleted their work, for the Sàme 
unwearied anxious process of thought went on. St. Gre- 
gory N yssen finishes the investigations of St. l\..thanasius ; 
St. Leo guards the polemical statements of St. Cyril. 
Clement may hold a purgatory, yet tend to cOl
sider all 
punishment purgatorial; St. CJprian may hold the un- 
sanctified state of heretics, but include in his doctrine a 
denial of their baptism; St. Hippolytus may believe in 
the personal existence of the "r ord from eternity, yet 
speak confusedly on the eternity of His Sonship ; the Coun- 
cil of A.ntioch might put aside the IIolnoüsion, and the 
Council of Nicæa impose it; St. IIilary may believe in 
a purgatory, yet confine it to the day of judgment; 
St. Athanasius and other Fathers may treat ,vith ahnost 
supernatural exactness t.he doctrine of our Lord's incarna- 
tion, yet in1ply, as far as "
ords go, that lIe was ignorant 
viewed in IIilj hunlan nature; the Athanasian Crcpd may 
admit the illustration of soul and body, and later Fathers 
Jnay discountenance it; St. Augustine might first be 
opposed to the ell1ploYlncnt of force in religion, and then 
acquiesce in it. rrayers for the fail,hful departed Inay be 
found in the early liturgies, yet with an indistinctness 
w hicl1 included the Blessed Virgin and the 1\Iartyrs in 
the same rank with the imperfect Christian whose sins 
wer
 as yet unexpiated; and succeeùing times might keep 
.what was exact, and supply what was deficient. Aris- 
totle lnight be reprobated by certain early Fathers, yet 
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furnish the phraseology for theological definitioDs after... 
wards. And in a different subject-nlatter, St. Isidore and 
others lnight be suspicious of the decoration of Churches; 
St. Paulinus and St. IIelcna advance it. And thus we are 
brought on to d\vell upon the office of grace, as well as of 
truth, in enabling the Church's creed to develope and to 
absorb w'ithout the risk of corruption. 



 2. TILl" ÂssÙnilaliJl[l POll'er of Sacramental Grace. 
There is in truth a cert ain virtue or grace in the Gospel 
which changes the quality or doctrines, opinions, usages, 
actions, and personal characters ,vhen incorporated with 
it, and rnakes thern right and acceptable to its Divine 
Author, ,,,hereas before they were either infected with evil, 
or at best but shadows of the truth. This is the prin- 
ciple, above spoken of, which I have called the Sacra... 
Jllcntal. " \Ve kno\v that ".e are of God, and the ,vhole 
\\
orlcllieth in ,vickedness," is an enunciation of the prin... 
ciple ;-01', the declaration of the 
\postle of the Gentiles, 
"If any Ulan be in Christ, he is a. ne,v creature; old 
things arc passed away, behold all thing.::) are beCOlne new." 
Thus it is that outward rites, which arc but worthless in 
then1selves, lose their earthly character and become 
Sacraments under tho Gospel; circulncision, as St. ranI 
says, is carnal and has COIl
C to an end, yet Baptism is a 
perpetual ordinance, as being grafted upon a system which 
is grace and truth. Elsewhere, he parallels, while he con- 
trasts, "the cup of tho Lord" aud "the cup of devils," in 
this respect, that to partako of either is to hold communion 
with the source from ,vhich it comes; and he adds 
presently, that "we have been all n1ade to drink into one 
spirit." So again he says, no one is j l1stified by the works 
of the old La,v; ,vhile both he implies, and St. James 
declares, that Christians are justified by ,vorks of the New 
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Law. Again he contraats the exercises of the intellect as 
exhibited by heathen ann Christian. " Howbeit," he 
says, after condemning heathen wisdom, "we speak wisdom 
among them that are perfect, yet not the wisdom of this 
world;" and it is plain that nowhere need wo look for 
D10re glowing eloquence, more distinct profession of 
reasoning, more careful assertion of doctrine, than is to be 
found in the Apostle's writings. 


2. 


In like manner when the Jewish exorcists attempted to 
" call over them which had evil spirits the Name of the 
Lord Jesus," the evil spirit professed not to know them, 
and inflicted on them a bodily injury; on the other liand, 
the occasion of this attempt of theirs was a stupendous 
instance or type, in the person of St. Paul, of the very 
principle I am illustrating. "God wrought special 
. miracles by the hands of Paul, so that from his body were 
brought unto the sick handkerchiefs and aprons, and the 
diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out 
of them." The grace given him was communicable, 
diffusive; an influence passing from him to others, and 
making what it touched spiritual, as enthusiasm may be 
or tastes or panics. 
Parallel instances occur of the operation of this principle in 
the history of the Church, from the time that the Apostles 
were taken from it. St. Paul denounces distinctions in meat 
and drink, the observance of Sabbat.hs and holydays, and 
of ordinances, and the worship of Angels; Jet Christians, 
from the first, were rigid in their stated fastings, venerated, 
as St. Justin tells us, the Angelic intelligences,9 and 
established the observance of the Lord's day as soon as 
persecution ceased. 


9 Infra. pp. 411-415. &c. 


]3 b 
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In like manner Celsus objects that Christians did not 
" enduro the sight of tmnples, a1tars, and statues;" Por- 
phyry, that" they blêune the rites of ,vorship, ,rictiTns, 
and frankincense;" the heathen disputant in .Yinucius 
, 
asks, "'Vhy have Christians no altars, no temples, no 
conspicuous iU1ages P" and "no "acrifices;" and yet it is 
plain from Tertllllian that Chr;stians had altars of their 
o,vn, and sacrifices and priests. And that they had 
churches is again and again proved by Eusebius who had 
seen "the houses of IJrayer levelled" in the Dioclesian 
persecution; fronl the history too 0 St. Gregory Thaurna- 
turgus J nay from Clement. l Again, St. Justin and 1\Iinu.. 
cius speak of the form of the Cross in tenllS of reverC'nce, 
quite inconsistent 'with the doctrine that external etnblelHs 
of religion Inay not be venerated. Tertulliall spcaks of 
Christians signing thclnsclves ,vith it whatever they set 
about, whether they ,,'alk, eat, or lie down to slcep. In 
EuseLiu:s's life of Constantinp, the figure of the Cross holds 
a Illost conspicuous place; the Ernperor sees it in the sky 
and is converted; he places it u pOll his standards; he 
inserts it into his own hand whpn he puts up his statue; 
,vherever the Crosi is displayed in his battle
J he conquers; 
he appoints fifty men to carry it; he engraves it on his 
soldiers' arms; and Licilliu
 dreads its power. Shortly 
after, Julian plainly accuse
 Christians of worshipping the 
,,'ood of the Cross, though they refused to worship the 
aJlcile. J n a later ago the worship of images ,vas illtro- 
duced. 2 


J Orig. c. Cels. vii. 63, ,.iii. 17 (\ ide not. Bcncd. in loc.), August. Ep. 
102, 16; .l\linuc. P. 10, and 32; Tertull. de Orate fin. ad Uxor. i. fin. 
El1seb. Rist. viii. 2; Clem. Strum. vii. 6, p. 846. 
I Tertull. de Cor. 3 j Just. Al}ol. i. 65 j Miuuc. F. 2
 j Julian ape Cyr. 
vi. .p. 194, Spauh. 
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4. 
The principle of the distinction, by which these ob- 
servances were pious in Christianity and superstitious in 
paganism, is implied in such passages of Tertullian, Lac- 
tantius, and others, as speak of evil spirits lurking under 
the pagan statues. It is intinlated also by Origen, who, 
after saying that Scripture so strongly "forbids telnples, 
altars, and images," that Christians are" ready to go to 
death, if necessary, rather than pollute their notion of the 
God of all by any such transgression," assigns as a reason 
"that, as far as possible, they might not fall into the 
notion that images ,vere gods." St. 
4.ugustine, in reply.. 
ing to Porphyry, is more express; "Those," he say
, 
"who are acquainted with Old and New Testament do 
not blame in the pagan religion the erection of telnples or 
institution of priesthoods, but that these are done to idols 
and devils. . . True religion blanles in tlloir superstitions, 
not so much their sacrificing, for the ancient saints sacri- 
ficed to the True God, as their sacrificing to false gods." S 
To Faustus the l\Ianichee he answers, "'V e have saIne 
things in COIllIDon with the gentiles, but our purpose is 
different." 4. And St. Jerome asks Vigilantius, who nlade 
objections to lights and oil, "Because ,ve once worshipped 
idols, is that a reason why we should not 'worship God" for 
fear of seeming to address him with an honour like that 
which was paid to idols and then was detestable, whereas 
this is paid to l\Iartyrs and therefore to be received P " 5 


5. 
Confiding then in the power of Christ.ianity to resist the 
infection of evil, and to trall:snlllte the very instruments 


I Epp 102, 18. 4 Contr. Faust, 20, 23. 
S L tet. ii. 15, 16; Tertull. Spect. 12; Origen, c. Cels. vii. 64-66, 
>\ugust. Ep. 102, 18; Contr. Faust. xx. 23; Hiel'on. c. Vigil. 8. 
B b 2 
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and appendages of dClllon-\vorship to an evangelical use, 
and feeling also that these usages had originally come from 
primiti ve revelations and froIn the instinct of nature, 
t.hough they had been corrupted; and that they must 
invent ,vhat they needeù, if they did not use what they 
founel; and that thC'y 
vere tnorcoyer possessed of the very 
archetypes, of which paganism atteulpted the shadows; 
the rulers of the Church from early times "rere prepared, 
should t.he oeca
ion arise, to adopt, or imitate, or sanction 
the existing rites and customs of the populace, as ,yell as 
the philosophy of the educated class. 
St. GrC'gory Thaumaturgus 8uppliC's the first instance 
on record of this econonlY. TIe was the .J.\postle of 
POl1tus, and one of his Illethods for governing an unto"rard 
population is thus related by St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
"On returning," he says, "to the city, after revisiting tho 
country round about, he increased the dev.otion of the peo- 
ple every\vhero by instituting festive meetings in honour 
of those who had fought for the faith. 1'ho bodies of the 
)[artyrs were distributed in diffi
rent places, and the people 
as
elnbled and made Inerry, as the year Cfuue round, 
holding festival in their honour. This indeed ,vas a proof 
of his great ,visdom . . . for, perceiving that tho childish 
and untrained populace were retained in their idolatrous 
error b\r creature conlfort
, in order that ,vhat wa
 of 
first inlportance should at. ny rate be secured to thenl, 
viz. that they should look to God in place of their vain 
rites, ho alluwed thern to be merry, jovial, and gay at 
tho Ulonun1ents of the holy 
rartyrs, as if their behaviour 
,vouId in time undergo a f\pontaneous change into greater 
seriousness and strictness, since faith would lead th(11n to 
it; \vhich has aetually been the happy issue in that popu- 
lation, aU carnal gratification having turned into a Rpiri- 
tual form of rpjoicillg." II 'rhere is no rea:-;ùn to suppú::,c 
6 Vito Thaum. p. 1006. 
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that the licence here spoken of passed the lin1Ïts of hann- 
less though rude festivity; for it is observable that the 
saIne reason, the need of .holydays for the multitude, is 
assigned by Origen, St. Gregory's Inaster, to explain the 
establishment of the IJord's Day also, and the Paschal and 
the Pentecostal festivals, which have never been viewed 
as unlawful compliances; and, moreover, the people were 
in fact eventually reclaimed from their gross habits by his 
indulgent policy, a successful issue which could not have 
followed an acco111modation to what was sinful. 


6. 


The example set by St. Gregory in an age of persecution 
,vas impetuously followed whcn a t.inle of peace succeeded. 
In the course of the fourth century two I110Vements or 
developnlents sproad over the face of Christendon1, with a 
rapidity characteristic of the Church; the one ascetic, the 
other ritual or ceremonial. "r e are t01d in various ways 
by Eusebius/ that COllstantine, in order to recomlnend 
the new religion to the heathen, transferred into it the 
outward ornaU1<:uts to which they had been accustolned in 
their own. It is not necessary to go into a subject which 
the diligence of Protestant writers has made fa1niliar to 
lnost of us. The use of temples, and these dedicated to 
particular saints, and ornan1cnted on occasions ,vith 
branches of trees; incense, lamps, and candles; votive 
offerings on recovery from illness; holy water; asylums; 
holydays and seasons, use of calendars, processions, 
blessings on the fields; Eacerdotal vestn1ents, the tonsure, 
the ring in marriage, turning to the East., inlages at a 
later date, perhaps the ecclesiastical chant, and the Kyrie 
Eleison,8 are all of pagan origin, and sanctified by their 
adoption into the Church. 


7 v. Coust. iii. 1, iv. 23, &c. 
6 Accordin
 to Dr. E. D. Clarke, TruveJs, vol. i. p. 3r>
, 
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7. 


The eighth book of Theodorct's work Adl'erSllS GClltilfs, 
w11ich is "On the l\lartyrs," treats so largely on the 
subject, that ,""c Dlust content oursel vcs with only a spf'ci- 
Dlen of the illustrations wl1Ích it afford
, of the principlo 
acted on by St. Greg<:rry Thaumaturgus. " Tiu1c, which 
Inakes all things decay," he say
, speaking' of the 
fartyrs, 
"has preserved their gl()ry iucorruptible. For as tho 
noble souls of those conquerors traverse the heavens, and 
tako part in the spiritual choirs, so their bodies are not 
consigned to separate tOTH b5, but cities and tow'us di.. 
vide thCln aTllong thell1; and call them fSaviours of souls 
and bodies, and phy
icians, and honour thelll as tho pro- 
tectors and guardians of cit ies, and, using their interven- 
tion with the T.Jord of all, obtain through the111 divine 
gifts. And though each boùy be <Ii viùeù, the grace 1'0" 
Dlains inriivisible; and that sll1all, that tiny particle is 
equal in power with the 'fartyr that hath never been 
di
persed about. For the grace which is e\'er blo

onling 
distributes the gifts, n1easnrillg the bounty according to 
the faith of tho
e who con1e for it. 
" Yet not even this per
naùe8 you to celebrate their 
God, but ye laugh ancl mock at the honour which is paia 
them by nIl, and consider it a pollution to approach their 
ton1bs. TIut though all nlCI1 Inade a jest of thcln, yet at 
least the Greeks could not decently cOluplain, to whom 
belongeù libations and expiations, and heroes and denli- 
gods and deified Tuen. To IIercules, though a nlan . . . and 
cOIupelled to serve Euryst heu
, they built telnples, and 
constructcd altars, and offered sacrifices in hOllour, aud 
allotted feasts; and that, not Spartans only and .L\.the- 
nians, but the whole of Greece and the grcater :part of 
Europe. J) 
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8. 
Then, after going through the bistory of many heathen 
deities, and referring to the doctrine of the philosophers 
about great men, and to the monUlnents of kings and 
emperors, all of which at once are witnesses and are in- 
ferior, to the greatness of the l\Iartyrs, he continues: "To 
their shrines ,ve come, not once or twice a year or five 
tin1cs, but often do we hold celebrations; often, nay daily, 
do we present hynlns to their Lord. And the sound in 
health ask for its preservation, and those who struggle 
with any disease for a release from their sufferings; the 
childless for children, the barren to become mothers, and 
those who enjoy the blessing for its safe keeping. Those 
too who are setting out for a foreign land beg that the 
l\Iartyrs n1ay be their fellow-travellers and guides of the 
journey; those w'ho haye come safe back acknowledge 
the grace, not cODling to thelH as to gods, but beseeching 
them as divine loen, and asking their intercession. Aud 
that they obtain what they ask in faith, their dedications 
openly witness, in token of their cure. For son1e bring 
likenesses of eyes, others of feet, others of hands; SOD1e of 
gold, others of silver; and their Lord accepts even the 
slnall and cheap, measuring the gift by the offerer's ability. 
. . . . Philosophers and Orators are consigned to oblivion, 
and kings and captains are not known even by name to 
the many; but the nalnes of the l\Iartyrs are better known 
to all than the names of those dearest to then1. And they 
nlake a point of giving them to their children, with a view 
of gaining for them thereby safety and protection. . . . 
Nay, of the so-called gods, so utterly have the sacred 
places been destroyed, that not even their outline remains, 
nor the shape of their altars is known to nlen of this 
generation, while their materials have been dedicated to the 
ehrines of the 1\Iartyrs. For the Lord has introduced His 
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own dead in place of your gods; of the one ITe hath 
made a riddance, on the other ITe hath conferred their 
}lon"ours. For the Pandinn festival, the Diasia, and tbe 
Dionysia, and your other sucb, "'e have the feasts of 
Peter, of Paul, of Thomas, of Sergi us, of 
rarcellus, of 
IJeontius, of Pantclei.;mon, of .Antony, of 
Iaurice, and of 
the other ::\[artyrs; and for that old-world procession, and 
indecency of work and w'ord, are beld nlodest festivities, 
".ithout intemperance, or revel, or laughter, but with 
divine hymll
, and attendance on holy discourses and 
prayers, adorned with laudablo tears." This was the 
\
ic'v of the "]
vidcnces of Christianity" 
'hich a llishop 
of the fifth century offered for the conversion of un- 
believers. 


9. 
The introduction of Images ,vas still later, and DIct with 
more opposition in the "T cst than in the East. I t is 
grounded on the same great principle ". hich I am illus- 
trating; ond as I have given c::\.tracts from Theodoret for 
the. developnlents of the fourth and fifth centuries, so 'will 
I now cite St. John DamaEcenc in defence of the further 
dcvelopments of the eighth. 
" ..As to the passages JOU adduce," he sars to his oppo- 
nents, "they abominate not the worship paid to our TIl)ages, 
but that of the Greeks, who made them gods. It needs 
not therefore, because of the absurd use of the Greeks, to 
abolish our use which is so pious. Enchanters and wizards 
use adjurations, so docs the Church over its Catechumens; 
but they invoke devils, and sbe invokes God against 
devils. Greeks dedicate images to dovils, and call them 
gods; but "'e to True God Incarnate, and to God's servants 
and friends, \vho driye 3"Tay the troops of devils."9 Again, 
" As the holy Fathers overthrc,v the tcnlples and shrines 
of the dcvils, and raised in their places shrines in the 

 pe lmag. i. 24, 
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names of Saints and we worship them, so also they over- 
threw the images of the devils, and in their stead raised 
images of Christ, and God's :l\Iother, and the Saints. And 
under the Old Covenant, Israel neither raised temples in 
the name of men, nor was memory of man made a test ivaI ; 
for, as yet, man's nature ,vas under a curse, and death was 
condemnation, and therefore was lamented, and a corpse 
was reckoned unclean and he who touched it; but now 
that the Godhead has been combined with our nature, as 
some life-giving and saving medicine, our nature has been 
glorified and is trans-elemented into incorruption. 'Vhere- 
fore the death of Saints is made a feast, and temples are 
raised to them, and Images are painted. . . For the Inlage 
is a triumph, and a manifestation, and a monument in 
Inemory of the victory of those who have done nobly and 
excelled, and of the shame of the devils defeated and over- 
thrown." Once more, "If because of the Law thou clost 
forbid Images, you ,viII soon have to sabbatize and be 
circunlcised, for these ordinances the La,v commands as 
indispensable; nay, to observe the whole law, and not to 
keep the festival ot the Lord's Pasch a out of Jerusalem: 
but know that if you keep the Law, Christ hath profited 
you nothing. . . . . But away with this, for whoever of 
)TOU are justified in the Law have fallen from grace." 1 


10. 
It is quite consistent w.ith the tenor of these remarks to 
observe, or to allow, that real superstitions have sometimes 
obtained in parts of Christendom from its intercourse with 
the heathen; or have e,en been admitted, or all but ad- 
mitted, though commonly resisted strenuously, by autho- 
rities in the Church, in consequence of the resemblance 
which exists between the heathen rites and certain portions 
Qf ber ritu

. As philosophy has at time$ cprrupted her 

 
bid. li. l
. l
! 
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divines, so has pagallisDl corrupted her wor
hippers; and 
as the Inore intellectual have been involved in heresy, bO 
have the ignorant been corrupted by superstition. Thus 
St. Chr'yso
toln is YChel11ent against the superstitious 
usagcs which Jews and Gentiles were introducing an10ng 
Christians at Antioch and Constantinopl('. ""....hat shall 
we say," he asks irt one place, "about the al11ulcts and 
bells ,vhich are hU113 upon the hanas, and the scarlet 
,,"oof, aud other things full of such extrelne folly; when 
they ought to inYe
t the ('hild with nothing else save the 
protection of tho Cross P ]
ut now that is despisecl which 
hath con Yerted the whole \,"orld, and given the SOl'O ,yound 
to the devil, and overthrown ull his power; wl1ile the 
thread, and the woof, and the other al11ulets of that kind, 
arc entrusted with the child's safety." After rllclltionillg 
further supersti tions, he procecds, 'c X O\V that filnong 
G reeks such things should 'Le dOllc, is no ,vonder; but 
among the wor
hipp('r8 of tho Cro-.;:s, and partakers in un- 
speakable Inysteries, and professor;:; of such Inorality, that 
such unsceu11incss should prevail, this is especially to be 
deplored again unù again." 2 
.And in like Inanner St. Augustino 
uppressed tho feasts 
caned Agapæ, ,vhich had Leen allowed the African Chris- 
tians on their first conversion. "It is time," he says, 
" for lncn who dare not dcny that they are Christians, to 
begin to live according to the will of Ohrist, and, now 
being Christians, to reject what was only allowed that 
they H1ight beconlo Ohristians." 'fhe people objected the 
<,xalnplc of the Vatican Church at Ilol11e, where such 
feasts were observcd every day; St. .A.ugustine answered, 
" I have heard that it has been often prohibited, but the 
place is far off from the Bishop's abode (the Lateran), and 
in so large a city there is a nnlltitude of carnal per
ons, 
especially of strangers ,,
ho resort da.ily thither." 3 A.nd 

 110m. xii. in Cor. 1, Oxf. Tr. 3 FlourYJ Rist. xx. 11, Oxf. Tr. 
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in like manner it certainly is po
sible that the conscious- 
ness of the sanctifying power in Christianity may have 
acted as a tenlptation to sins, whether ot deceit or of 
'Violence; as if the habit or state of grace destroyed the 
sinfulness of certain acts, or as if the end justified the 
means. 


11. 
It is but enunciating in other words the principle we 
are tracing, to say that the Church has been entrusted 
'with the dispensDtion of grace. For if she can convert 
heat.hen appointment.s into spiritual rites and usages, what 
is this but to be in possession of a treasure, and to exercise 
a discretionary power in its application? lIenee there 
has been from the first much variety and change, in the 
Sacramental acts and instrun1cnts which she has used. 
"T"hile the Eastern and African Churches baptized heretics 
on their reconciliation, the Church of Rome, as the Catholic 
Church since, Inaintained that iJnposition of hands was 
sufficient} if their prior baptisnl had been forrnally 
correct. The cerelnony of Ï1nposition ot hands was used 
on various occasions with a distinct nl(1aning; at the rite 
of Catechumens, on adlllitting heretics, in Confirmation, 
in Ordination, in Benediction. Baptism was sonletinles 
administered by immersion, sOll1etilnes by infusion. Infant 
Baptisln was not at first enforced as afterwards. Children or 
even infants were admitted to the Eucharist in the African 
Church and the rest of the ,,-rest, as now' in the G rcek. 
Oil had various uses, as for hpuling lihe sick, or as in the 
rite of extreme unction. Ind ulgences in works or in 
periods of penance, had a different meaning, according to 
circun1stances. In like manner the SiO'n of the Cross ,vas 
o 
one of the earliest means of grace; then holy seasons, and 
holy places, and pilgrimage to them; holy ,vater; pre- 

cribed prayers, or other observances; garments, as th
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scapular, and sacred ycshnents; the rosary; the crucifix. 
And for some ,vise purpose doubtless, such as that of 
showing the power of the Church in the dispensation of 
divine grace, as well as the perfection and spirituality of 
the I
ucharistic Prcsence, t.he Chalice is in the West ,vith- 
held from all but the celebrant in the lIoly Eucharist. 
12. 


Since it has been represented as if the power of as"imila- 
tion, f5poken of in this Chapter, is in IHY nlcaning nothing 
nlore than a mere accretion of doctrines or rites froln w'ithout, 
I an11ed to quote the following paðsage in further illustra. 
tion of it from illY "ES
a)'8," vol. ii. p. 2;31 :- 
"Tho pheDomenon, a.Imitteù on aU hanùs, is this :-That 
great portion of what is generally received as Christian truth 
iE', in its rudiments or in its separate parts, to be founù in 
heathen philosophies and religions. For instance, the doctrine 
of a rrl'illity is foulHl hot.h in the Ea.st anù in the 'V cst ; 
o is 
the ceremony of wa.
hing ; eo is the rite of sacrifice. The 
doctrine of the DiviDo 'V onl is 1}Ia.tonic; the doctrine of thc 
Incarnation is Inùian; of a divine kingdom is .J udaic; of 
Angels anù ÙCIllOUS is 'Iagian; the connexioll of E'in with the 
body is Gnostic; cdiLacy is kno,,'n to I
{)nzc and Talapoin; a 
sacerdotal ordf'r iR Egypt ian; tlw iJea of ß new birth is 
Chinese and Elcl1sinian; belief in 
acramental virtue is Py. 
tl)agorcan; and hOllours to the d('acl are a polythci!"m. Such 
is the gencralnatllre oftlle fhct he{{)ro U
; 1\rr. l\Iilman argues 
frolll it,-' Thcse thing
 arc in heathclli
m, therefore they are 
not Christian:' "'e, on the contral y, prefer to eay, 'these 
things are in Christianity, thercfore they arc not heathcll.' 
That is, ,ve prefer to Eay, and we 111Ïnk that Scripture b('al's 
us out in 8aying, that from the beginning the l\Ioral Goyernor 
of the world has scattered the seeds of truth fhr and wide over 
its extent; that these have variously taken root, and grown 
up as in the wilderness, wild plants indeed but living; and 
lJence th
t, as the lnfer
or animals h
ve tokens of a!l imm&teriq.l 
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principle in them, yet have not souls, so the philosophies and 
religions of men have their life in certain true ideas, though 
they are not directly divine. 'Vhat man is amid the brute crea- 
tion, such is the Chureh among the schools of the world; and 
as Adam gave names to the animals about him, so has the Church 
{I'om the first looked round upon the earth, noting and visiting 
the doctrines she found there. She began in Chaldea, and then 
sojourned among the Canaanites, and ,vent down into Egypt, 
and thence passed into Arabia, till she rested in her own land. 
Next she encountered the Inerchants of Tyre, and the wisdom 
of the East country, and the luxury of Sheba. Then she was 
carried away to Babylon, and wandered to the schools of Greece. 
And wherever she went, in trouble or in triumph, still she was 
a living spirit, the mind and voice of the 
lost IIigh; 'sitting 
in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them 
questions;' claiming to herself what they Eaid rightly, correcting 
their erl'ors, supplying their defects, completing their beginning
t 
expanding thcir surmises, and thus gradually by means of them 
enlarging the range and refining the sense of her own teaching. 
So far then from her creed being of doubtful credit because it 
resembles foreign theologies, .we even hold that one special 
way in which Providence has imparted divine knowledge to us 
has been by enabling her to draw and collect it together out 
of the world, and, in this sense, as in others, to 'suck the 
milk of the Gentiles and to suck the breast of kings.' 
" IIow far in fact this process has gone, is a question of his- 
tory; and we believe it has before now been grossly exagge- 
rated and misrepresented by those who, like 1\11'. 
Iilman, have 
thought that its existence told against Catholic doctrine; but 
so little antecedent diftìculty have ,ve in the matter, that we 
could readily grant, unless it 'vere a qUèstion of fact not of 
theory, that Balaam was an Ea.stern sage, or a Sibyl was in- 
spired, or Solomon learnt of the sons of l\Iahol, or 1\10ses was a 
scholar of the Egyptian hierophants. We are not distressed 
to be told that the doctrine of the angelic host came fron1 
Babylon, ,vhile we know that they did sing at the Nativity; 
nor that the vision of a 1\lediator is in Philo, if in very deed 
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lIe dicd for us on Calvary. Nor aro ,ve afraill to a.llow, tha.t, 
e' CD after II is coming, the Church has Leen a trca..:ure-house, 

iving forth things old and ne,v, casting the golll of frcsh tribu- 
tarie
 into her relÌIH'r's firc, or staIn ping upon her own, as time 
I"{'quirf'd it, a deeper impre..:s of her 'laster's imagc. 
"l'he ai
tinction hctwecn the
o t,\"O theories is broad and 
obvious. The a<<lvoeat 
 of the one imply that l
evelation was 
a 
ingle, entire, Eolitary act, or Dc-arly 80, introducing a certain 
m('

age; whereas we, who Inailltain the othC'I., consider that 
J}ivine tea.ching h3.:3 Leen in fact, what the analogy of llature 
would lead us to expect, 'at sundry times and in divers 
manners,' variol1
, complf'x, progressive, and supplemental of 
itsc1 f. \r c consid('r the Christian doctrine, when analyzed, 
to appear, like the human frame, 'ff.. arfully and .wonderfully 
malIc;' but they think it some one tenet or certain principles 

iven out at one time in thcir fnlne

, without gra(lual cnlarge- 
111f'nt hefore Chri
t'8 cOIning or clucidation afterwal'll
. 'l'hcy 
ea
t offall that they also find in Phal"i
ee or hf'athel1; ,ve con. 
ccive that the Chnrch, liko Aaron's rod, devours the serpents 
of the Illagician
. They are e,er hunting for a fabulous primi. 
tivo simplicity; we repo
e in Catholic fnlnes:;. They seck 
what never has been found; we accept and n
e what evcn they 
acknowledge to be a suLstanc
. They are dl'ivcn to ll1a.illtain, 
on theil' part, that the Church's doctrine wa
 nevcr pure; we 

ay that it can never he corrupt. 'Ve consider that a divine 
promi
e keeps the Church Catholic from doctrinal corruption; 
but on ,vhat promibe, or on ,vhat encouragement, they are 
seeking for their visionary purity dùc
 not appear." 



CHAPTER IX. 


APPLICATION OF THE FOURTH NOTE OF A TRUE 
DEVELOPl\lENT. 


LOGICAL SEQUENCE. 


LOGICAL Sequence has been set down above as a fourth 
ti'st of fidelity in development, and shall now be briefly 
illustrated in the history of Christian doctrine. That is, 
I mean to give instances of one doctrine leading to another; 
so that, if the foriller be adnlitted, the latter can hardly be 
denied, and the latter can hardly be called a corruption 
without taking exception to the fonner. And I use 
"logical sequence" in contrast both to that process of 
incorporation and assinlilation which was last under 
review, and also to that principle of science, which has put 
into order and defended the developnlents after they have 
been nlade. .A.ccordingly it will include any progress of 
the mind from one judgment to another, as, for instance, 
by way of nloral fitness, ,vhich may not achnit of analysis 
into premiss and conclusion. Thus St. Peter argued in 
the case of Cornelius and his friends, " Can any Ulan forbid 
water that these should not be baptized, which have 1'e- 
cei ved the Holy Ghost as well as we ? " 
Such is the series of doctrinal truths, ,vhich start :from 
the dogllla of our Lord's Divinity, and again fronl such 
texts of Scripture as "Thou art Peter," and \vhich I should 
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have introduced here, had I not already used thcIu for a 
previous purpose in the li'ourth Chapter. I shall confine 
myself then for an exaInple to the instance of the develop- 
ments ,vhich fùllo,v on the consideration of sin after 
BaptisIn, a subject \vhich 'Ya
 touched upon in the saIne 
Chapter. 



 1. Pardons. 


It is not necessary here to enlarge on the benefits 
which the pl'inlÌtive Church held to be cOllveyed to the 
soul by Ineans of the Sacralnent of Baptism. Its distin- 
guishing gift, \vhich is in point to mention, was the 
plenary forgiveness of sins past. It was also held that 
t he 
acranlent could not he repeated. The question 
innnediately followed, ho,v, since there was but "one 
BapÛsIn for the remission of sins," the guilt of such sin 
wa'i to be reIl10ved as was incurred after it
 administra- 
tion. There lllu
t be some provision in the revealed system 
for so obvious a need. 'Yhat could be done for tho
e who 
had received the one ren1Ï
sion of :sin
, and had sinned 
since? Some who thought upon the subject appear to 
have cOllcei ved that the Church ,vas empowered to grant 
one, and one only, reconciliation after grievous offences. 
Three sins se
Illed to many, at least in the '\T est, to be 
irreluissible, idolatry, Dlrrder, and adultery. But such 
u syt;te1n of Church discipline, however suited to a sn1all 
cOIUlnunity, and even expedient in a time of persecution, 
could not exist in Christianity, as it spread into the orb is 
ferrarlt1n, and gathered like a net of every kind. A Dlore 
indulgent rule gradually gained ground; yet the Spanish 
Church adhered to the ancient even in the fourth century, 
and a portion of the African in the third, and in the 
renlaining portion there was a relaxation only as regards 
the crillle of incontinence. 
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2. 
Meanwhile a protest was made against the growing 
innovation: at the beginning of the third century Mon- 
tanus, who was a zealot for the more primitive rule, 
shrank from the laxity, as he considered it, of the Asian 
Churcbes;1 as, in a different subject-matter, J ovinian and 
Vigilantius were offended at the developments in divine 
worship in the century which followed. The l\Ion tanists. 
bad recourse to the See of Rome, and at first with some 
appearance of success. Again, in Africa, where there had 
been in the first instance a schism headed by Felicissimus 
in favour of a milder discipline than St. Cyprian approved, 
a far more formidable stand was soon made in favour of 
Antiquity, headed by N ovatus, who originally had been 
of the party of Felicissimus. This ,vas taken up at Rome 
by N ovatian, who professed to adhere to the original, or 
at least the primitive rule of the Church, viz. that those 
who had once fallen from the faith could in no case be 
received again.! The controversy seems to have found the 
following issue,-whether the Church had the lileans of 
pardoning sins committed after Baptism, which the N ova- 
tians, at least practically, denied. "It is fitting," says 
the N ovatian Acesius, "to exhort those who have sinnerl. 
after Baptism to repentance, but to expect hope of remis- 
sion, not from the priests, but from God, who hath power 
t.o forgive sins." 8 The schism spread into the East, and 
led to the appointment of a penitentiary priest in the 
Catholic Churches. By the end of the third century as 
many as four degrees of penance were appointed, through 
'Which offenders had to pass in order to a reconciliation. 

 2. Penance8. 
The length and severity of the penance varied with 
1 Gieseler, l'ext.book. vol. i. p. 108. J GieB
Jer, ibid. p. 164- 

 Soer. Hist. i. 10.. 


c c 
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times and places. Sometimes, as we have seen, it lasted, 
in the case of grave offences, through life and on to 
death, without any reconciliation; at other times it ended 
only in the t.,iaticlltn; and if, after reconciliation they did 
not die, their ordinary penance was still binding on thenl 
either for life or for a certain time. In other cases it 
lasted ten, fifteen,o twenty years. But in all cases, from 
the first, the Bishop had the po\ver of shortening it, and 
of altering the nature and quality of the punishment. 
Thus in the instance of the Emperor Theodosius, whom 
St. Ambrose shut out from cOTnmunion for the massacre 
at Thessalonica, " according to the mildest rules of eccleF
i- 
astical discipline, which were established in the fourth 
century," says Gibbon, "the crime of homicide was ex- 
piated by the penitence of twenty years; and 8S it ,vas 
impossible, in the period of human life, to purge the 
accumulated guilt of the massacre . . . the murderer 
should have been excluded from the holy communion till 
the hour of his death." lIe goes on to say that the public 
edification which resulted from the humiliation of so illus- 
trious a penitent was a reason for abridging the punish- 
ment. "It was sufficient that the .Emperor of the 
ROllluns, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, Rhould appear 
in 8 mournful and suppliant posture, and that, in the 
Jnidst of the Church of 1\lilan, he should humbly solicit 
with sigbs and tears the pa-rdon of his 8ins." niB penance 
was shortened to un intervd.l of R.bout eight months. fIence 
arose the phrase of a "pæntïenlia lRgitima, pl-enn, et i1lbta;" 
which signifies a penance sufficient, perhaps in length of 
time, perhaps in inten8ity of punishment. 



 3. Satiifaction.
. 
Here a ReriouB question preHented it
clf to the minòs 
of Christians, which was now to be wrought out:- \V ere 
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these punishments merely signs of contrition, or in any 
sense satisfactions for sin P If the former, they might be 
absolutely remitted at the discretion of the Church, as 
soon as true repentance was discovered; the end had then 
been attained, and nothing more was necessary. Thus 
St. Chrysostom says in one of his Homilies" "I require 
not continuance of time, but the correction of the soul. 
Show your contrition, show your reformation, and all is 
done." Yet, though there might be a reason of the moment 
for shortening the penance imposed by the Church, this 
does not at all decide the question whether that ecclesias- 
tical penance be not part of an expiation made to the 
Almighty Judge for the sin; and supposing this really to 
be the case, the question follows, How is the complement 
of that satisfaction to be wrought out, which on just 
grounds of present expedience has been suspended by the 
Church now P 
As to this question, it cannot be doubted that the 
Fathers considered penance as not a mere expression ot 
contrition, but as an act done directly towards God and a 
means of averting His anger. "If the sinner spare not 
himself, he will be spared by God," says the writer who 
goes under the name of St. Ambrose. "Let him lie in 

ackcloth, and by the austerity of his life make amends 
for the offence of his past pleasures," says St. Jerome. 
C( As we have sinned greatly," says St. Cyprian, "let us 
weep greatly; for a deep wound diligent and long tending 
must not be wanting, the repentance must not fall short 
of the offence." "Take heed to thyself," says St. Basil, 
"that, in proportion to the fault, thou admit also the 
restoration from the remedy." 6 If so, the question fol- 
lows which WR'S above contemplated,-if in consequence 
of death, or in the exercise of the Church's discretion, the 



 Hom. 14, in 2 Cor. fin. 

 Vide Tertnll. Oxf. tr. pp. 374, 5. 
C c 2 
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II plena pænitentia" is not accomplished in its ecclesiastical 
shape, how and when will the residue be exacted P 



 4. Purgatory. 
Clement of AJexandria answers this particular question 
very distinctly, acc rding to Bishop Kaye, though not 
in some other poin t8 expressing himself conformably to 
the doctrine afterwards received. U Clement," says that 
author, "distinguishes between sins committed before 
and after baptism: the former are remitted at baptism; 
the latter are purged by discipline. . . . The necessity of 
this purifying discipline is such, that if it does not take 
place in this life, it must after death, and is then to be 
effected by fire, not by a destructive, but a discriminating 
fire, pervading the soul which passes through it." 6 
There is a celebrated passage in St. Cyprian, on the 
8ubject of the punishment of lapsed Christians, which 
cert
inly seenlS to express the same doctrine. "St. Cyprian 
is arguing in favour of readlnitting the lapsed, when 
penitent; and his argument seelns to be that it does not 
follow that we absolve them sitnply because we sinlply re- 
store them to the Church. He writes thus to Antonian : 
'It is one thing to stand for pardon, another to arrive at 
g-lory; one to be sent to prison (tnissulll, Ùt ca1"cernn) and 
not to go out till the last farthing be paid, another to re- 
ceive at once the reward of faith and virtue; one thing 
to be tormented for sin in long pain, and 80 to be cleansed 
and purged 8 long while by fire (purgari diu igne), 
another to be washed from all sin in martyrdonl; one 
thing, in short, to wait for the Lord's sentence in the 
Day of Judgment, another at once to be crowned by Hiln.' 
Some understand this passage to refer to the penitential 
discipline of the Church which was itnposed on the peni- 
s l:lem. cb. 12. Viù. also T-.>rtull. de .Anim. fin. 
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tent; and, as far as the context goes, certainly no sense 
could be Inore apposite. Yet . . . the words in themselves 
seem to go beyond any mere ecclesiastical, though virtu- 
ally divine censure; especially' tlÛ88Uln ÙI. cal'cerem' and 
'purgari diu igtJe.' "1 


2. 
The Acts of the Martyrs St. Perpetua and St. Felicitas, 
which are prior to St. Cyprian, confirm this interpretation. 
In the course of the narrative, St. Perpetua prays for 
her brother Dinocrates, who had died at the age of seven; 
and has a vision of a dark place, and next of a pool 01 
water, which he was not tall enough to reach. She goes 
ûn praying; and in a second vision the water descended 
to him, and he was able to dlink, and went to playas 
children use. "Then I knew," she says, "that he was 
translated from his place of punishment." 8 
The prayers in the Eucharistic Service for the faithful 
departed, inculcate, at least according to the belief of 
the fourth century, the same doctrine, that the sins of 
accepted and elect souls, which were not expiated here, 
would receive punishment hereafter. Certainly such was 
St. Cyril's belief: "I know that many sa.y," he observes, 
" what is a soul profited, which departs from this world 
either with sins or without sins, if it be commemorated 
in the [Eucharistic] Prayer? Now, surely, if when a 
king had banished certain who had given him offènce, 
their connexions should weave a crown and offer it to 
him on behalf of those under his vengeance, would he not 
grant a respite to their punishments P In the same way 
we, when we offer to Him our supplications for those who 
have fallen asleep, though they be sinners, weave no 
crown, but offer up Christ, sacrificed for our sins, pro- 
7 Tracts for the Times, No. 79, p. 38. 
, Ruinart, Mart. p. 96. 
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pitiating our Jnerciful Goù, both for theUJ and for our- 
fiel Ves. u g 


3. 
Thus we see how, as time went on, the doctrine of Pur.. 
gatory was brought home to the minds of the faithful as 8 
portion or forn) of ..penance due for post-baptismal sin. 
.A.lld thus tbe apprehension of this doctrine and the practice 
of Infant Baptism ,vould grow into general reception toge- 
t her. Cardinal Fisher gives unother reason tor Purgatory 
being then developed out of earlier points of faith. He 
sa}s, ":Faith, whether in Purgatory or in Indulgeuce
, 
W
 not dO nec
tit
ary in the l}rinlitive Church a8 no\v. 
l;or then love 80 burned, that everyone was ready to 
Jueet death for Christ. Crimes were rare, and such U
 
occurred \vera u.venged by the great bevcrity of the 
CUllons." 1 


4. 
An author, who quotes thi8 passage, analyzes the cir- 
cumstances und the reflections 'which prepared the Chris- 
tian mind for the doctrine, when it was first insisted on, 
and his remarks with a few corrections may be accepted 
here. " Most men," he says, U to our apprehensions, are 
too little formed ill religious habits either for heaven or 
for hell, yet there is no Iniddle state when Christ COlnes 
in judgnlellt. In consequence it is obviouB to have re- 
course to the interval before His coming, as a time 
during which this incompleteness may be remedied; as 
a sea
on, not of changing the spiritual bent and character 
of the 80ul departed, whatever that be, for probation end8 
with mortal life, but of developing it in a more determi- 
nate form, whether of good or of evil. Again, when the 
mind Once allows itself to speculate, it will discern in such 


· Myøtagog.6. 


1 [Vida Via Media, vol. i. p. 72.] 
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a provision a means, whereby those, who, not without true 
faith at bottom, yet have committed great crimes, or those 
who have been carried off in youth while still undecided, 
or who die after a barren though not an immoral or 
scandalous life, may receive such chastisement as may 
prepare them for heaven, and render it consistent with 
God's justice to admit them thither. Again, the inequality 
of the sufferings of Christians in this life, compared one 
with another, leads the mind to the same speculations; 
the intense suffering, for instance, which some men 
undergo on their death.bed, seeming as if but an anti- 
cipation in their case of what comes after death upon 
others, who, without greater claim on God's forbearance, 
live without chastisement, and die easily. The mind will 
inevitably dwell upon such thoughts, unless it has been 
taught to subdue them by education or by the fear or 
the experience of their dan gerousness. 


õ. 
" Various suppositions have, accordingly, been made, 
as pure suppositions, as mere specimens of the capabilities 
(if one may so speak) of the Divine Dispensation, as 
efforts of the mind reaching forward and venturing be- 
yond its depth into the abyss of the Divine Counsels. If 
one supposition could be hazarded, sufficient to solve the 
problem, the existence of ten thousand others is con- 
ceivable, unless indeed the resources of God's Providence 
are exactly commensurate with man's discernment of them. 
Religious men, amid these searohings of heart, have 
naturally gone to Scripture for relief; to see if the in- 
spired word anywhere gave them any clue for their 
inquiries. And from what was there found, and fronl 
the speculations of reason upon it, various notions have 
been hazarded at different times; for instance, that there is 
a certain momentary ordeal to be undergone by all men 
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after this 1ife, more or less severe according to their 
spiritual state; or that certain gross sins in good men 
will be thus visited, or their lighter failings and habitual 
imperfections; or that the very tsight of Divine Perfec- 
tion in the invisible world will be in itself a pain, while 
it constitutes the purification of the imperfect but believing 
soul; or that, happinêss admitting of various degrees of in- 
tensity, penitents late in life may sink for ever into a state, 
Llissful 0::, far as it goes, but more or less approaching to 
unconsciousness; and infants d) ing after baptism Inay 
be as gems paving the courts of heaven, or fiS the living 
wheels of the Prophet's vision; while matured Saints Juay 
excel in capacity of bli
s, as well Uti in dignity, the highest 
A rohan gels. 


6. 


u Now, 8S to the punishments und satisfactions for sin, 
the texts to which the minds of the early Christians seem 
to have been principally drawn, and from which they 
ventured to orgue in behalf of these vague notions, were 
these t",.o: 'The fire shall try every Juan's work,' &c., and 
'He shall baptize )'ou with the Holy Ghost and with fire.' 
'l'hese passages, with which many more were found to 
u.ccord, directed their thoughts one way, as making men- 
tion of 'fire,' whatever was meant by the word, as the 
iUtitruJuent of trial and p ' lrification; and that, at 80me 
time between the present time and the Judgment, or at 
the Judgment. 
"As the doctrine, thus suggested by certain striking 
texts, grew in popularity and definiteness, and verged to- 
wards its present Roman form, it seemed a key to many 
others. Great portions of the books of Psalms, Job, and 
the Lamentations, \vhich express the feelings of religious 
men under suffering, would powerfully recommend it by 
the forcible and most affecting and awful meaning which 
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they rccei ved from it. When this was Odce suggested, 
all other meanings would seem tame and inadequate. 
"To these may be added various passages from the 
Prophets, as that in the beginning of the third chapter 
of Malachi, which speaks of fire as the instrument of 
judgment and purification, when Christ comes to visit His 
Church. 
"J\Ioreover, there were other texts of obscure and inde- 
terminate bearing, which seemed on this hypothesis to re- 
ceive a profitable meaning; such as our Lord's words in the 
Sermon on the Mount, , Verily, I say unto thee, thou shalt 
by no means come out thence till thou hast paid the utter- 
most farthing;' and St. John's expression in the Apoca- 
lypse, that' no man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under 
the earth, was able to open the book.'" J 


7. 
When then an answer had to be made to the question, 
how is post-baptismal sin to be remitted, there was an 
abundance of passages in Scripture to make easy to the 
faith of the inquirer the definitive decision of the Church. 



 5. Meritorious Works. 
The doctrine of post-baptismal sin, especially when 
realized in the doctrine of Purgatory, leads the inquirer to 
fresh developl11ents beyond itself. Its effect is to convert 
a Scripture statement, which might seem only of temporary 
application, into a universal and pprpetual truth. "Then 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas would U confirm the souls of 
the disciples," they taught them "that we must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God." It is 
obvious what very practical results would follow on such 
an announcement, in the instance of those who simply 
I [Via Media, vol. i. pp. 174.-177.] 
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accepted the Apostolic decision; and in like manner a. 
conviction that sin must have its punishment, here or 
hereafter, and that we ttll must suffer, how overpowering 
will be its effect, what a new light does it cast on the his- 
tory of the soul, what a change does it make in our 
judgment of the external world, what a reversal of our 
natural wishes and -aims for the future r Is 8 doctrine 
conceivable which ,"ould 80 elevate the mind above this 
present state, and teach it so successfully to dare difficult 
things, and to be reckless of danger and pain P He who 
believes that suffer he JBust, and that delayed punishment 
may be the greater, will be above the world, "rill admire 
lJothing, fear nothing, desire nothing. lie has within 
his breu
t a bource of greatne:;s, self-denial, heroism. Thi8 
is the secret spring of strenuous efforts und persevering 
toil, of the sacrifice of fortune, friends, ease, reputation, 
happiness. There is, it is true, a higher class of motives 
which will be felt by the Saint; who will do from love 
what all Chri:jtians, who act acceptably, do from faith. 
And, moreover, the ordinary measures of charity which 
Christians possess, suffice for securing such respectable 
attention to religious duties as the routine necessitie6 of 
the Church require. But if we would raise an army of 
devoted men to resist the world, to oppose sin and error, 
to relieve misery, or to propagate the truth, we must be 
provided 
 ith motives which keenly affect the many. 
Christ.ian love is too rare a gift, philanthropy is too weak a 
material, for the occasion. Nor is there an influence to be 
found to suit our purpose, besides this solemn conviction, 
which arises out of the very rudiments of Christian theo- 
logy, and is taught by its most ancient 1I1u:;ters,-this 
sellse of the awfulness of post-baptismal sin. It is in vain 
to look out for missionaries for Ohina or Africa, or evange- 
lists for our great towns, or Christian attendants on the sick, 
or teachers of the ignorant, on such a scale of numbers as the 
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need requires, without the doctrine of Purgatory. For 
thus the sins of youth are turned to account by the profit- 
able penance of manhood; and terrors, which the philo- 
sopher scorns in the individual, become the benefactors 
and earn the gratitude of nations. 


S 6. The Mona
tic Rule. 
But there is one form of Penance which has been 
more prevalent and uniform than any other, out of which 
the forms just noticed have grown, or on which they have 
been engrafted,-the Monastic Rule. In the first ages, the 
doctrine of the punishments of sin, whether in this world 
or in the next, was little called for. The rigid discipline 
of the infant Church was the preventive of greater oHences, 
and its persecutions the penance of their commission; but 
when the Canons were relaxed and confessorship ceased, 
then some substitute was needed, and such was 
lonachism, 
being at once a sort of continuation of primeval innocence, 
and a school of self-chastisement. And, as it is a great 
principle in economical and political science tbat every- 
thing should be turned to account, and there should be no 
waste, so, in the instance of Christianity, the penitential 
observances of individuals, which were necessarily on a 
large scale as its professors increased, took the form of 
works, whether for the defence of the Church, or the 
spiritual and tenlporal good of mankind. 


2. 
In no aspect of the Divine system do we see more striking 
developments than in the successive fortunes of 
{onachism. 
Little did the youth Antony foresee, when he set off to 
fight the evil one in the wilderness, what a sublime and 
various history he was opening, a. history which had its 
first developments even in his own lifetime. He was 
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hilnself a herillit in the des('rt; but when oth{'rs followed 
his example, he was obliged to give theln guidance, and 
thus he found himself, by degrees, at the head of a large 
f
lInily of solitaries, five thousand of whom were scattered 
in the district of 
ltria alone. He lived to see a second 
stage in the development; the huts in which they lived 
were brought together, sometimes round a church, and a 
t50rt of subordinate conlin unity, or college, formed alllong 
certain individuals of their number. 
t. Puchomius was 
the first who imposed a general rule of discipline upon the 
brethren, gave them u COml110n dress, und set before thenl 
the objects to which the religious life was dedicated. 
Manual labour, study, devotion, bodily mortification, were 
now their peculiarities; and the institution, thus defined, 
spread and established itself through Eastern and Western 
Christendom. 
The penitential character of Monachism is not prominent 
in St. Antony, though it is distinctly noticed by Pliny in 
his description of the Essenes of the Dead Sea, who 
anticipated the monastic life at the rise of Christianity. 
In St. Basil, however, it becomes a distinguishing feature; 
-so much so that the monastic profession was made 8 dis- 
qualification for the pastoral office,s and in theory involved 
an absolute separation from mankind; though in St. Basil's, 
as well as St. .Antony's disciples, it performed the office of 
resisting heresy. 
Next, the monasteries, which in their ecclesiastical 
capacity had been at first separate churches under a Pre
- 
byter or Abbot, became schools for the education of the 
clergy.' 


8. 


Centuries passed, and after many extravagant shapes of 
the institution, and much \vildness and insubordination in 
· Gieseler. vol. ii. p. 288. ' Ibid. p. 279. 
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its members, a new development took place under St. 
Benedict. Revising and digesting the provisions of St. 
Antony, St. Pachomius, and St. Basil, he bound together 
his monks by a perpetual vow, brought them into the 
cloister, united the separate convents into one Order,6 and 
added objects of an ecclesiastical and civil nature to 
that of personal edification. Of these objects, agriculture 
seemed to St. Benedict himself of first importance; but in 
a very short time it was superseded by study and educa- 
tion, and the monasteries of the following centuries 
became the schools and libraries, and the monks the chroni. 
clers and copyists, of a dark period. Centuries later, the 
Benedictine Order was divided into separate Congrega- 
tions, and propagated in separate monastic bodies. 'fhe 
Congregation of Cluni was the most celebrated of the 
former; and of the latter, the hermit order of the Camal- 
doli and the agricultural Cistercians. 


4. 
Both a unity and an originality are observable in the suc- 
ccssive phases under which Monachism has shown itself; 
and while its developments bring it more a.nd more into 
the ecclesiastical system, and subordinate it to the govern- 
ing power, they are true to their first idea, and spring 
fresh and fresh from the parent stock, which from time 
immemorial had thriven in Syria and Egypt. The sheep- 
skin and desert of St. Antony did but revive "tbe mantle"6 
and the mountain of the first Carmelite, and St. Basil's 
penitential exercises had already been practised by the 
Therapeutæ. In like manner the Congregational principle, 
which is ascribed to St. Benedict, had been anticipated 

 Or rather his 8uccessors, as St. Benedict of Anian, were the founders 
of the Order; but minute accuracy on these points is unnecessary in a 
mere sketch of the history. 
6 P:ll ÀWT f]s, 2 Kings ii. Sept. Vid. also, U They wnndered about in sheep. 
skins and goatskins " (Heb. xi. 37). 
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by St. Antony and St. Pachomius; and after centuries of 
disorder, another function of early 
{onachism, for which 
there had been little call for centuries, the defence of 
Cat.holic truth, was exercised with singular success by the 
rival orders of Dominicans and Franciscans. 
St. Benedict had come as if to preserve 8 principle of 
civilization, and a refuge for learning, at a time when the 
old framework of society was falling, and new political 
creations ,,'ere taking their place. And when the young 
intellect within them began to stir, and a change of another 
kind discovered itself, then appeared St. Francis and St. 
Dominic to teach and chastise it; and in proportion as 
J\Ionachism assumed this public office, 80 did the principle 
of penance, which had been the chief characteristic of its 
earlier forms, hold a less prominent place. The Tertiaries 
indeed, or members of the third order of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, were penitents; but the friar himself, instead 
of a penitent, wus made a priest, and was allo\ved to quit 
cloister. Nay, they a&iumed the character of what may be 
called an Eculnenical Order, as being supported by begging, 
not by endownlents, and bein
 under the juriRdiction, not 
of the local Bishop, but of the Holy See. The DOlninicans 
too came forward especially as a. lea.rned body, and as en- 
trusted with the office of preaching, at a time when the 
mind of Europe seemed to be developing into infidelity. 
1'hey filled the chairs at the Universities, while the 
strength of th
 Franciscans lay among the lower orders. 


5. 
At lengt.h, in the last era of eccle8iastical revolution, 
another principle of early Monßchisln, which had been 
but partially developed, was brought out into singular 
prolIlinence in the history of the Jesuits. "Obedience," 
said an ancient abbot, cc is a Jnonk's 8ervice, with which he 
shall be heard in prayer, and shall t:)taud with confidepP6 
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by the Crucified, for so the Lord came to the cross, being 
made obedient even unto death j" 7 but it was reserved for 
modern times to furnish the perfect illustration of this 
virtue, and to receive the full blessing which follows it. 
The great Society, which bears DO earthly name, still 
more secular in its organization, and still more simply 
dependent on the See of St. Peter, has been still more 
distinguished than any Order before it for the rule of 
obedience, while it has compensated the danger of its free 
intercourse with the world by its scientific adherence" to 
devotional exercises. The hermitage, the cloister, the 
inquisitor, and tbe friar were suited to other states of 
society; with the Jesuits, as well as with the religious 
Communities, which are their juniors, usefulness, secular 
and religious, literature, education, the confessional, 
preaching, the oversight of the poor, missions 7 the care of 
the sick, have been chief objects of attention; great cities 
have been the scene of operation: bodily austerities and 
the ceremonial of devotion have been made of but secon- 
dary importance. Yet it may fairly be questioned, 
whether, in an intellectual age, when freedom both of 
thought and of action is so dearly prized, a greater 
penance can be devised for the soldier of Christ than the 
absolute surrender of judgment and will to the command 
of another. 


1 Rosweyde. V. P. p. 618. 



CHAPTER X. 


\ PPLICATION O}' THE FIFTH KOTE OF A TRUE 
DEVELOPMENT. 


ANTICIP ATION OF IT
 FUTURE. 


IT haSì been set down above as a fifth argument in favour 
of the fidelity of developments, ethical or political, if 
the doctrine from which they have proceeded has, in any 
early stage of its history, given indications of those 
opinions and practices in which it has ended. Supposing 
then th(1 so-called Catholic doctrines nnd practices are true 
and legitimate developmcntR, and not corruptions, we may 
c},.pcct from the force of logic to find instances of them in 
the first centuries. And this I concei va to be the case: 
the records indeed of those times are scanty, and we have 
little means of determining what daily Christian life then 
was: we know little of the thoughts, and the prayers, and 
t he meditations, and the discourses of the early disciples of 
Christ, at a time when these professed developlnents were 
not recognized and duly located in the theological system; 
yet it app
ars, even from what remains, that the atmo- 

phere of the Church was, as it were, charged with them 
from the first, and delivered itself of them from time to 
time, in this way or that, in various places and persons, as 
occasion elicited them, testifying the preRence of a vast 
body of thought within it, which one day would take shape 
and position. 
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fi 1. Re8urrectiol1
 and Relics. 
As a chief specimen of what I am pointing out, I will 
direct attention to a characteristic principle of Christianity, 
whether in the East or in the West, which is at present 
both a special stumbling-block and a subject of scoffing 
with Protestants and free-thinkers of every shade and 
colour: I mean the devotions which both Greeks and Latins 
show towards bones, blood, the heart, the hair, bits of 
clothes, scapulars, cords, medals, beads, and the like, and the 
miraculous powers which they often ascribe to them. Now, 
the principle from which these beliefs and usages proceed 
is the doctrine that 
Iatter is susceptible of grace, or capa.. 
ble of a union with a Divine Presence and influence. This 
principle, as we shall see, was in the first age both ener- 
getically manifested and variously developed; and that 
chiefly in consequence of the diametrically opposite 
doctrine of the schools and the religions of the day. And 
thus its exhibition in that primitive age becomes also an 
instance of a statement often made in controversy, that 
the profession and the developments of a doctrine are 
according to the emergency of the time, and that silence 
at a certain period implies, not that it was not then held, 
but that it was not questioned. 


2. 
Christianity began by considering Matter as a.creature 
of God, and in itself c, very good." It taught that 1\fatter, 
as well as Spirit, had become corrupt, in the instance of 
Adam; and it contemplated its recovery. It taught that 
the Highest had taken a portion of that corrupt mass upon 
Himself, in order to the sanctification of the whole; that, as 
a first fruits of His purpose, He had purified from all sin that 
very portion of it which He took into His Eternal Person, 
and thereunto had taken it from a Virgin Womb, which 
Dd 
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TIe had flllpd with the abundance of Ilis Spirit. More- 
over, it taught that during Ilis earthly sojourn He had 
been subject to the natural infirll1ities of nlan, and ha{l 
suffered froln those ills to ,vhich flesh is heir. It tUflght 
that the I-lighest had in that flesh died on the Cross, and 
that Ilis blood had an expiatory power j moreover, that 
He bad risen again in tbat Hesh, and had carried that 
flesh ,vith Him into heaven, and that froln that flesh, 
glorified and deified in Him, He never ,vouid be divided. 
As a first consequence of tbese awful doctrines comes that 
of the resu rrection of the bodie8 of Ilia Saints, and of their 
future glorification with Him; next, that of the sanctity of 
their relics j further, tbat of the merit of Virginity; and J 
lastly, tbat of the prerogatives of 1\Iary, 
lother of God. All 
these doctrines are more or less developed in the Ante- 
nicene period, though in very various degrees, from the 
nature of the case. 


3. 
And they were all objects of offence or of scorn to phi- 
losophers, priests, or populace of the day. 'Vith varieties 
of opinions which need not be mentioned, it was a fund a- 
Inental doctrine in the schools, whether Greek or Oriental, 
that Matter was essentially evil. It had not been created 
by the Supreme God; it ,vas in eternal enmity with Hitn; 
it was the source of all pollution; and it was irreclaimable. 

uch ,vas the doctrine of Platonist, Gnostic, and 
lanichce 
 
-where3ß then St. John had laid it down that" every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesu
 Christ is come in the 
flesh is the spirit of Antichrist:" the Gnostics obstinately 
denied the Incarnation, and held that Christ was but a 
phantom, or had come on the man Jesus 'at his bapt.ism, 
and left him at his passion. The one great topic of preach. 
ing with Apostles and Evangelists was the Resurrection of 
Christ and of all mankind after Hinl; but when the phi- 
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losophers of Athens heard St. Paul, " some morked," and 
others contemptuously put aside the doctrine. rrhe birth 
from a Virgin implied, not only that the body ,vas not 
intrinsically evil, but that one state of it was holier than 
another, and St. Paul eXplained that, while marriage was 
good, celibacy was better; but the Gnostics, holding the 
utter malignity of Matter, one and all condemned marriage 
as sinful, and, whether they observed continence or not, 
or abstained from eating flesh or not, maintained that all 
functions of our animal nature were evil and abominable. 


4. 


"Perish the thought," says Manes, "that our Lord 
Jesus Christ should have descended through the womb 
of a woman." "He descended," says 1.iarcion, "but 
without touching her or taking aught from her." 
" Through her, not of her," said another. " It is absurd 
to assert," says a disciple of Bardesanes, "that this flesh 
in which we are imprisoned shall rise again, for it is well 
called a burden, a tomb, and a chain." "They execrate 
the funeral-pile," says Cæcilius, speaking of Christians, 
"as if bodies, though withdrawn from the HaInes, did not 
all resolve into dust by years, whether beasts tear, or sea 
swallows, or earth covers, or flame wastes." According 
to the old Paganism, both the educated and vulgar held 
corpses and sepulchres in aversion. They quickly rid 
thenlselves of the remains even of their friends, thinking 
their presence a pollution, and felt thp same terror even of 
burying-places which assails the ignorant and superstitious 
now. It is recorded of Hannibal that, on his return to 
the African coast from Italy, he changed his landing-place 
to avoid a ruined sepulchre. "May the god who passes 
between heaven and hell," says Apuleius in his Apology, 
"present to thy eyes, 0 Emilian, all that haunts thp 
night, all that alarms in burying-places, all that terrifies 
D d 2 
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in tonlbs!' George of Capparl.ocia could not direct a nlOft' 
bitter taunt against the Alexaudrian Pagans than to call 
the tenlple of Sera pis a sepulchre. The case had been the 
same even among the J eW8; the Rabbins taught, that 
even the corpses of holy men "did but serve to diffuse in- 
fection and defilement." "'Vhcn deaths ,vere J udaical," 
says the writer who goes under the name of St. Basil, 
" corpses were an aboluination; when death is for Christ, 
the relics of Saints are precious. It was anciently said to 
the Priests and the N azarites, 'If anyone shall touch a 
corpse, he shall be unclean till evening, and he sball wash 
his garment;' now, on the contrary, if anyone shall touch 
a 
Iartyr's bones, by reason of the grace dwelling in the 
body, he receives BOIne participation of bis sanctity." 1 
Nay, Christianity taught a reverence for the bodies even 
of heathen. The care of the dead is one of the praises 
which, as we have seen above, is extorted in their favour 
from the Emperor Julian; and it ,vas exemplified during 
the mortality which spread through the ROlnan world in 
the time of St. Cyprian. "They did good," says Pontius 
of the Christian!:) of Carthage, "in the profusion of exube.. 
rant works to all, and not only to the household of faith. 
They did somewhat more than is recorded of the incolll- 
parable benevolence of Tobias. The slain of the king and 
the outcasts, whonl Tobias gathered together, were of his 
own kin only." I 


ð. 


Far more of course than such general reverence was the 
honour that they showed to the bodies of the Saints. They 
ascribed virtue to their martyred tabernacles, and trea- 


1 Act. Arch. p. 85. Atban. c. Apoll. ii. S.-Adam Dial. iii. init. Minnc. 
Dial. 11. Apul. Apol. p. 536. Kortbolt. Cal. p. 63. Calmct, Diet. t. 2, 
p. 736. Basil in Ps. 115, 4- 
2 Vito S. Cypr. 10. 
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aured, as something supernatural, their blood, their ashes, 
and their bones. 'Vhen St. Cyprian was beheaded, his 
brethren brought napkins to soak up his blood. "Only 
the harder portion of the holy relics remained," say the 
Acts of St. Ignatius, who was exposed to the beasts in 
the amphitheatre, "which were conveyed to Antioch, and 
deposited in linen, bequeathed, by the grace that was in the 

lartyr, to that holy Church as a priceless treasure." The 
;rews attempted to deprive the brethren of St. Polycarp's 
body, "lest, leaving the Crucified, they begin to worship 
him," say his Acts; "ignorant," they continue, "that 
we can never leave Christ;" and they add, "\V e, having 
taken up his bones which were more costly than precious 
stones, and refined more than gold, deposited them where 
was fitting; and there when we meet together, as we caD, 
tbe Lord will grant us to celebrate with joy and gladness 
the birthday of his martyrdom. JJ On one occasion in 
Palestine, the Imperial authorities disinterred the bodies 
aDd cast them into the sea, "lest as their opinion went," 

ays Eusebius, u there should be those who in their sepul- 
chres and monuments might think them gods, and treat 
them with divine worship." 
Julian, who had been a Christian, and knew the Chris- 
tia.n history more intimately than a mere infidel would 
know it, traces the superstition} as he considers it, to the 
very lifetime of St. John, that is, as early as there were 
Martyrs to honour; makes the honour paid them contem- 
poraneous with the worship paid to 
ur Lord, and equally 
distinct and formal; and, moreover, declares that first it 
\Vas secret, which for various reasons it was likely to have 
been. " Neither Paul," he says, "nor 
Iatthew, nor Luke, 
nor Mark, dared to call Jesus God; but honest John, 
having perceived that a great multitude had been caught 
by this disease in many of the Greek and Italian cities, 
and hearing, I suppose, that the monuments of Peter and 
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Paul were, secretly indeed, but still hearing that they were 
honoured, first dared to say it." "'Vho can feel fitting 
abomination P" he says elsewhere; "you have fillcd all 
places with tombs and monuments, though it haEi been 
nowhere told you to tumble down at tombs or to honour 
them. . . . . If J csus 
aid tbat they were full of unclean- 
ness, why do )'e invoke God ut thenl P" The tone of 
Faustus the )Ianichæan is tbe same. " Ye have turned," 
he Rays to Rt. Augustine, "the idols" of the heathen 
"into 
'our 1tlartyrs J whon1 yc honour (colitis) with similar 
prayers (rotis)."3 


6. 
It is renlurkable that the attention of both Christians 
and their opponents turned f'ronl the re
ics of the ])1 artyrs 
to their persons. Basilides at least, who was founder of 
one of the most impious Gnostic sects, spoke of thelli with 
disrespect; he considered that their sufferings were the 
penalty of secret sins or evil desires, or transgression8 com- 
mitted in another body, and a sign of divine favour only 
because they were anowed to connect them wit.h the cause 
of Christ.' On the other hand, it was the doctrine of the 
Church that 1tlartyrdom was meritorious, that it had a 
certain supernatural efficacy in it, and tbat the blood of 
the Saints receiyed from the grace of the One Redeemer a 
certain expiatory power. 1\Iartyrdolll stood in the place of 
Baptism, where the Sacran1ent had not been adminiRtered. 
It exempted the soul from all preparatory waiting, and 
gained its immediate adn1ittance into glory. " All 
crimes are pardoned for the sake of this 'work," says 
Tcrtullian. 
And in proportion to the near approach of t]JC Tl1artyrs 


3 Act. Procons. 5. Ruiuart, Act. Mart. pp. 22, 44. Euscb. Rist. viii. 6. 
Julian. ape Cyr. pp. 327, 335. August. c- 
'au8t. xx. 4. 
4 CICln. 
trom. iv. 12. 
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to their Almighty Judge, was their high dignity and 
power. St. Dionysius speaks of their reigning with 
Christ; Origen even conjectures that " as we are redeemed 
by the precious blood of Jesus, so some are redeemed by 
the precious blood of the Martyrs." St. Cyprian seems 
to explain his meaning when he says, " We believe that 
the merits of Martyrs and the works of the just avail much 
with the Judge," that is, for those who were lapsed, 
"when, after the end of this age and the world, Christ's 
people shall stand before His judgment-seat." Accordingly 
they were considered to intercede for the Church militant 
in their state of glory, and for individuals whom they had 
known. St. Potamiæna of Alexandria, in the first years 
of the third century, when taken out for execution, pro. 
mised to obtain after her departure the salvation of the 
officer who led her out; and did appear to him, according 
to Eusebius, on the third day, and prophesied his own 
speedy martyrdom. And St. Theodosia in Palestine came 
to certain confessors who were in bonds, "to request them," 
as Eusebius tens us, "to remember her when they came 
to the Lord's Presence." Tertullian, when a Montanist, 
bet.rays the existence of the doctrine in the Catholic body 
b)T protesting against it. I 



 2. The Virgin Life. 
Next to the prerogatives of bodily suffering or l\fartyrdoTIl 
came, in the estimation of the early Church, the preroga- 
tives of bodily, as ,vell as moral, purity or Virginity; 
another form of the general principle which I am here 
illustrating. "The first reward," says St. Cyprian to the 
Virgins, "is for the 
Iartyrs an hundredfold; the second, 
sixtyfold, is for yourselves."s Their state and its merit is 
recognized by a consenSU8 of the Ante-nicene writers; of 
I Tertull. Apol. fin. Euseb. Hist. vi. 42. Orig. ad Martyr. 50. Rl1illart, 
Act. Mart. pp. 122, 323. · De lIab. Virgo 12. 
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whom Athenagoras distinctly connects Virginity with the 
privilege of divine communion: cc You will find many of 
our people," he says to the Emperor 
Iarcus, "both Ulen 
and "omen, grown old in their single state, in hope 
thereby of 8 closer union ,vith God." , 


2. 
Among the numerous authorities which might be cited, 
I will confine myself to a work, elaborate in itself, and im- 
portant from its author. 
t. Methodius was a. Bishop and 
Martyr of the latter years of the Ante-niccne period, and 
is celebrated 8S the most variously endowed divine of Ilis 
day. His learning, elegance in composition, and eloquence, 
are all commemorated. 8 The work in question, the Oon- 
fiv.u"l Vlrginutn, is a conference in wbich ten Virgins 
successively take part, in praise of the state of life to 
which they have themselves been specially ealled. I do 
not wish to deny that there are portions of it which 
strangely grate upon the fel}lings of an age, which is 
formed on principles of which marriage is the centre. 
But here we are concerned with its doctrine. Of the 
8peakers in this Colloquy I three at least are real persons 
prior to St. !lethodius's tinle; of these Thecla, whom 
tradition associates ,vith St. Paul, is one, and Marcella., 
who in the Roman Breviary is considered to beSt. Martha's 
scrvant, and who 18 said to have been the "oman who 
exclaimed, u Blessed is the womb that bare Thee," &c., is 
described as a still older servant of Christ. The latter 
open8 the discourse, and her subj ect is the gradual develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Virginity in the Divine Dispensa- 
tioDs; Theophila, who follows, enlarges on the sanctity of 

fatrimonYJ with which the special glory of the higher 
state does Bot interfere; Thalia discourses on the mystical 
union ",'hich exists b
tween Christ and His Church, and on 


7 Athenag. Leg. 33. 


8 Lumper, llist. t 13, p. 4-31*. 
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the seventh chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians; 
Theopatra on the merit of Virginity; Thallusa exhorts 
to a watchful guardianship of the gift; Agatha shows the 
necessity of other virtues and good works, in order to the 
real praise of their peculiar profession; Procilla extols 
Virginity as the special instrument of becoming a spouse of 
Christ; Thecla treats of it as the great combatant in the 
\varfare between heaven and hell, good and evil; Tysiana 
with reference to the Resurrection; and Domnina alle- 
gorizes Jothan's parable in Judges ix. Virtue, who has 
been introduced as the principal personage in the re- 
presentation from the first, closes the discussion with 
an exhortation to inward purity, and they answer her 
by an hymn to our Lord as the Spouse of His Saints. 


3. 
It is observable that St.. Methodius plainly speaks of the 
profession of Virginity as a vow. "J will explain," says 
one of his speakers, "how we are dedicated to the Lord. 
What is enacted in the Book of Numbers, 'to vow a vow 
mightily,' shows what I am insisting on at great length, 
that Chastity is a mighty vow beyond all vows."a This 
language is not peculiar to St. MethodiuB among the Ante- 
nicene Fathers. "Let such as promise Virginity and 
break their profession be ranked among digamists," says 
the Council of Ancyra in the beginning of the fourth 
century. Tertullian speaks of being" married to Chris.t," 
and marriage implies a vow; he proceeds, "to Him thou 
hast pledged (sponsasti) thy ripeness of age;" and before 
he had expressly spoken of the continentiæ votum. Origen 
speaks of " devoting one's body to God" in chastity; and 
St. Cyprian (lof Christ's Virgin, dedicatJèd to Him and 
destined for His 8anctity," and elsewhere of I( mem bers 
rledicated to Christ, and for ever devoted by virtuous 
!! Galland. t. 3, p. 670. 
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chastity to the praise of continencf';" and :Eusebius of 
those "who had consecrated themselves body and 80ul to a 
pure and all-holy life."l 



 3. OulfuR of Saints and Angrl8. 
The Spanish Church supplies us with an anticipation of 
the later devotions to Saintc;; and Ang-els. The Canons are 
C'Kt.ant of () Council of Tlliberis, held shortly before the 
Council of Nicæa, and reprcsentative of course of the doc- 
trine of the third century. Among these occurs the fol- 
lowing: 
c It is decreed, that pictures ought not to be in 
church, lest what is worshipped or adored be painted on 
the walls.". Now these words are commonly taken to he 
decisive against the use of pictures in the Spanish Church 
at that era. Let us grant it; let us grant that the use of 
all pictures is forbidden, picturcs not only of our Lord, and 
sacred emblems, as of the Lamb and the Dove, but pictures 
of A llgels and Raints Hiso. It is not fair to restrict the words, 
nor are controvert'ialists found desirous of doing 80; they 
take them to include the images of the Saints. "For keep- 
ing of pictures out of the Church, the Canonof the Eliberine 
or llliberitine Council, held in Spain, about the time of 
Constantine the Great, is most plain,"! 8ays Ussher: he is 
f;pcaking of Uthe representations of God and of Christ, and 
of Angels and of Saints.". "The Council of Eliberis is very 
ancient, and of great fanle," says Taylor, H in which it is 
expressly forbidden that what is worshipped should be 
depicted on the walls, and that therefore pictures ought 
J Rooth, 
1iqn. t. S, p. 414. Tertull. de Virgo Vel. 16 and 11. Orig. 
in Num. Horn. 24, 2. Cyprian. Ep. 4, p. 8, 00. FeU. Ep. 62, p. 147. 
}
useb. V. Const. iv. 26. 
2 Plncuit picturas in ecc1eaiA 
8C non debere, ne quod colitur Rut ado. 
fntuf, in pari(\tibus rlepingatur. Can. 36. 
3 AnRW. to a Jcs. 10, p. 437. 
-1 P.430. The II eolitur aut adoratur" marks 1\ difference of wonbip. 
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not to be in churches." I) He too is speaking of the Saints. 
I repeat, let us grant this freely. This inference then 
seems to be undeniable, that the Spanish Church considered 
the Saints to be in the number of objects either of "wor- 
ship or adoration;" for it is of such objects that the 
representations are forbidden. The ver:y drift of the pro- 
hibition is this,-lest what is in itself an object of worship 
(quod colitur) should be worshipped in painting; unless 
then Saints and Angels were objects of worship, their 
pictures would have been allowed. 
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This mention of 
passage about the 
1tlartyr. 
St. Justin, after "answering the charge of Atheism," 
as Dr. Burton says," which was brought against Christians 
of his day, and observing that they were punished for not 
worshipping evil demons which were not really gods," 
continues, "But Him, (God,) and the Son who came from 
Him, and taught us these things, and the host of the 
ot.her good Angels who follow and resemble Him, and the 
prophetic Spirit, we worship and adore, paying them a 
reasonable and true honour, and not grudging to deliver 
to anyone, who wishes to learn, as we ourselves have been 
taught." 6 
A more express testimony to the cult'lt8 Angelorum cau- 
I Dissuasive, i. 1, 8. 
f'> JEI(
îvolI T
, Ka} T
II 'lra.l abTov vlbll IÀOóJln.. tea} ðL
cl
av'Ta 1]p.â.s 'TaVTa, 
[leal Tbll TWII ,^ÀCI)II 
7rOP.'"C1)I Ka} i
OP.OlOVIJ.ÉVtA)V &.")'aOwlI àyyb\CI)II UTpa'TÒv,] 
'lrVEV/.La TE 'Tb 'lrpOfþ1]'T&KÒII (1'
ßðp.E8a lea} 'lrpO(1'KIJIIOVP.
II, A!J,,'I' Kal àÀ1]8Eí,! 
TLP.é;JJ1TES Ka11l'av'Tl {3ovÀop.lllqJ p.a8
ÛI, &s i
LÔ&.X01]P.
II, àcþOðvtA)s 7tapa
l8&vTn. 
-Apol. i. 6. The p8888ge is parallel to tbt Prayer in the Breviary: 
II Sacrosanctæ et individuæ Trinitati, Crucifixi Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
humanitati, beatissimæ et gJoriosissimæ semperque Virginis llIariæ fæundæ 
integritati, et omnium Sanctorum universitati, sit sempiterna lftus, honor, 
vÍItus, et f;loria ab omni creaturâ," &c. 


2. 
Angels leads me to a memorable 
honour due to them in Justin 
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not be required; nor is it unnat.ural in the connexion in 
whiùh it occurs, considering St. J ust.in has been speaking 
of the heathen worship of demons, and therefore would be 
led without effort to mention, not only the incommunicable 
adoration paid to the One God, ".ho "will not give His 
glory to another," but such inferior honour as muy be paid 
to creatur(\s, wit.hout sin on the side whether of g-iver or 
receiver. :K or is the construction of the original Greek 
harRher than is found in other uuthors; nor need it Bur- 
prise us in one ,vhose style is not. accurate, that two words 
should be used in combination to express "orf
hip, and that 
one should include Angels, and that the other should not. 


. ) 
J. 


The following is Dr. Burton's account of the passage: 
lC ScultetuA, a l)rotestant divine of JleidC'lberg, in hiR 
jl[edulla Theologiæ Patruln, which appeared in 1605, gave 
a totally different Ineaning to the passage; and instead of 
connecting l tIle host' with' tee teors/lip,' connected it with 
'taught t s.' The words would then be rendered thus: 
'But Trim, and the Son who came from Him, who also 
gave us instructions concerning these things, and concern- 
ing the host of the other good angels we worship,' &c. 
This interpretation is adopted and defended at Borne length 
by Bisbop Bull, and by Sttphen Le :àIoyne; and even the 
I
eneùictine Le N ourry Eupposed Justin to mean that 
Christ had taught U8 not to worship the bad angels, as 
well as the existence of good angels. Grabe, in his edition 
of 'Justin's Apology,' which was printed in 1703, adopted 
another in terpretation, which had been before proposed by 
Le 
royne and by Cave. This also connects' the host' 
.with 'taught,' Rnd would require us to render the passage 
thus: '. . . and the Son 'who camp froln Him, who also 
taught these things to us, and to the host of the other 
Angels,' &c. It miKht be thought that Langus, who 
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published a Latin translation of Justin in 1565, meant to 
adopt one of these interpretations, or at least to connect 
'host' with l taught t1wse things.' Both of them certainly 
Bre ingenious, and are not perhaps opposed to the literal 
construction of the Greek words; but I cannot say that 
they are satisfactory, or that I am surprised at Roman 
Catholic writers describing them as forced and violent 
attempts to evade a difficulty. If the words enclosed in 
brackets were removed, the whole passage would certainly 
contain a strong argument in favour of the Trinity; but 
as they now stand, Roman Catholic writers will naturally 
quote them as supporting the worship oÎ Angels. 
Ie There is, however, this difficulty in such a construction 
of the passage: it proves too much. By coupling the 
Angels with the three persons of the Trinity, as objects 01 
religious adoration, it seems to go beyond even what 
Roman Catholics themselves would maintain concerning 
the worship of Angels. Their well-known distinction 
between latria and dulia would be entirely confounded; 
and the difficulty felt by the Benedictine editor appears to 
}1ave been as great, as his attemp1i to explain it is unsuc. 
cessful, when he wrote as follows: 'Our adversaries in vain 
object the twofold expression, we worship and adore. For 
the former is applied to Angels themselves, regard being 
had to the distinction between the creature and the 
Creator; the latter by no m
ans necessarily includes the 
Angels.' This sentence requires concessions, which no 
opponent could be expected to make _; and if one of the 
two terms, we worship and adore, may be applied to Angels, 
it is unreasonable to contend that the other must not also. 
Perhaps, however, the passage may be eXplained so as to 
adInit a distinction of this kind. The interpretations of 
Scultetus and Grabe have not found many advocates; and 
upon the whole I should be inclined to conclude, that the 
clause, which relates to the Angels, is connected particu- 
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larly with the word
, 'lJaying tlten
 a rt {('iúJlllble and true 
!to/tour.' " 7 
Two violent alterations of the text have also been pro- 
posed: one to trausfer tho clause which creates the 
difficulty, after the words pllyin[1 tllem Itonour; the other 
to substitute UrpaT'1fYòv (comm(ulder) for urparòv (host). 


4. 


Presently Dr. Burton continues :-" Justin, as I ob- 
served, is defending the Christians from the charge of 
Atheism; and after sa.ying that the gods, ,vhom they 
refused to worship, ,vere no gods, but evil demons, he points 
out what were the Beings who were worshipped by the 
Christians. He n
lTnes the true God, ,,,ho is the source of 
all virtue; the Son, who proceeded from Him; the good 
and Ininistering spirits; and the Holy Ghost. To these 
Being:;, he bays, we pay all the worship, adoration, and 
honour, which is due to each of thenl; i. e. worship where 
,vorship is due, honour where honour is due. The 
Christians were accused of worshipping no gods, that is, 
of acknowledging no superior beings at all. Justin shows 
that 80 far was this from being true, that they acknow- 
ledged more than one order of spiritual Beings; they offered 
divine worship to the true God, and they also believed in the 
existence of good Rpirits, which were entitled to honour and 
respect. If the reader will view the passage as a whole, 
he will perhaps see that there is nothing violent in thus 
rt'::)tricting the words worship and adore, and honouring, to 
certain parts of it respectively. It nla)" seenl strange that 
Justin should mention the ministering spirits before the 
IIoly Ghost: but this is a difficulty which presses upon the 
llornan Cutholic
 as much as upon ourselves; and we may 
perhaps adopt the explanation of the Bishop of Lincoln,8 
who says, '1 have sometimes thought that in this passage, 


'1 1'est. Trin. pp. 16, 17, 18. 


· Dr. Kaye. 
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It and tile h08t," is equivalent to cc lritlt tlte llOst," and that 
Justin had in his mind the glorified state of Christ, when He 
should come to judge the world, surrounded by the host of 
heaven.' The bishop then brings several passages from 
Justin, w b ere the Son of God is spoken of as attended by 
a company of Angels; and if this idea was then in Justin's 
mind, it might account for his naming the ministering 
spirits immediately after the Son of God, rather than after 
 
the Holy Ghost, which would have been the natural and 
proper order." g 
This passage of St. Justin is the more remarkable 
because it cannot be denied that there was a worship of 
the Angels at that day, of which St. Paul speaks, which 
was Jewish and Gnostic, and utterly reprobated by thA 
Church. 



 4. Office of the Blessed Virgil.. 
The special prerogatives of St. l\fary, the Vi
go Virgi- 
nUtì
, are intimately involved in the doctrine of the In- 
carnation itself, with which these remarks began, and have 
already been dwelt upon above. As is well known, t.hey 
were not fully recognized in the Catholic ritual tin a late 
date, but they were not a new thing in the Church, or 
strange to hel' earlier teachers. St. Justin, St. Irenæus, 
and others, had distinctly laid it down, that she not only 
had an office, but bore a part, and was a voluntary agent, 
in the actual process of redemption, as Eve had been in- 
strumental and responsible in Adam's fall. They taught 
that, as the first woman might have foiled the Tempter 
and did not, so, if Mary had been disobedient or unbeliev- 
ing on Gabriel's message, the Divine Economy would have 
been frustrated. And certainly the parallel between "the 
Mother of all Ii ving " and the Mother of the Redeemer 
may be gathered from a comparison of the first chapters 
!Þ Pp. 19-21. 
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of Scripture with the last. It was noticpd in n former 
place, that the only passage where the serpent is directly 
identified ,vith the evil spirit occurs in the twelfth chapter 
of the Revelation; now it is observable that the recognition, 
when n1ade, is found in the course of a vision of a l( woman 
clothed with the sun and the moon under her feet:" thus 
twowon1en are brought into contrast\\'it.heuchother. More- 
over,us it is said in the Apocalypse," "The dragon ,vas wroth 
with the wonlan, and went about to make war ,vith the rem- 
nant of her seed," so is it prophet;ied in Genesis, "I will put 
ennlity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
andherSeed. He shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
I-lis hee!." Also the enmity ,vas to exist, not only between 
the 
erpent nnd the Seed of the woman, but between the 
serpent and the woman h
rself; and here too there is a 
correspondence in the Apocalyptic vision. If then there 
is reason for thinking that this mystery at the close of 
the Scripture record answers to the Inystery in the begin- 
ning of it, and tbat "the W omall" mentioned in both 
passages is one and the same, then she can be none othet 
than St. 1tlary, thus introduced prophetically to our notice 
imnlediately on the transgression of Eve. 


2. 
Here, however, we are not 80 much concerned to inter.. 
pret Scripture as to examine the 
'ather8. Thus St. Justin 
says, "Eve, being a virgin and incorrupt, having conceived 
the word from the Serpent, bore disobedience and death; 
but J.lary the Virgin, receiving faith and joy, when 
Gabriel the Angel evangelized her, answered, 'Be it unto 
lue according to thy word.' " I And Tertullian says that, 
whereas Eve believed the Serpent, and 
fary believed 
Gabriel, lC the fault of Eve in believing, Mary by be- 
lieving hath blotted ont." t St. Irenæus speaks more 
J 'fryph. 100.. I Carn. Christ. 17 
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explicitly: "AsEve," he says. . . "becoming disobedient, 
became the cause of death to herself and to all mankind, 
so Mary too, having the predestined Man, and yet a Virgin, 
being obedient, became cause of salvation both to herself 
and to all mankind." S This becomes the received doctrine 
in the Post-nicene Church. 
One well-known instance occurs in the history of the 
t.hird century of St. 
Iary's interposition, and it is remark- 
able from the names of the two persons, who were, one the 
subject, the other the historian of it. St. Gregory Nyssen, 
a native of Cappadocia in the fourth century, relates that 
his nanle-sake Bishop of N eo-cæsarea, surnamed Thauma- 
turgus, in the preceding century, shortly before he was 
called to the priesthood, received in a vision a Creed, which is 
still extant, from the Blessed Virgin at the handsoI' St.John. 
The account runs thus: He was deeply pondering theologi- 
cal doctrine, which the heretics of the day depraved. "In 
such thoughts," says his name-sake of Nyssa, "he was 
passing the night, when one appeared, as if in human form, 
aged in appearance, saintly in the fashion of his garments, 
and very venerable both in grace of countenance and 
general mien. . . . Following with his eyes his extended 
hand, he saw another appearance opposite to the former,. in 
shape of a woman, but more than human. . . . When his 
eyes could not bear the apparition, he heard them convers- 
ing together on the subject of his doubts; and thereby not 
only gained a true knowledge of the faith, but learned 
their names, as they addressed each other by their respec- 
tive appellations. And thus he is said to have heard the 
person in woman's shape bid 'John the Evangelist' 
disclose to the young man the mystery of godliness; and 
he answered that he was ready to comply in this matter 
with the wish of ' t he 
Iother of the Lord,' and enunciated 

 fOrIllulary, well-turned and complete! ßnd so vanished." 
3 H ... QQ 
 1- 
ær. Ill. 
.., 
 ; 


E e 
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Gregory proceeds to rehearse the Creed thus given: 
" There is One God, Father of a Living Word," &c.' Bun, 
after quoting it in his work upon the Nicene Faith, refers 
to this history of its origin, and adds, "No one should 
think it incredible that such a providfnce should befall a 
nlan whose w hole life. was conspicuous for revelations and 
miracles, as all ecclesiastical writers who have mentioned 
him (and who has not P) "itness with one voice." I 


3. 
It is remarkable that St. Gregory N azianzen relates an 
instance, even more pointed, of St. 
IarY'8 intercession, 
contemporaneous with this appearance to Thauruaturgus; 
but it is attended with Init:itake in the na.rrative, which 
weakeus its cogency as an evidence of the belief, not indeed 
of the fourth century, in which St. Gregory lived, but of 
the third. lIe 
pcaks of u. Christian woman having 
recourse to the protection of St. 
lary, and obtaining the 
conversion of a heathen who had attenlpted to practise on 
her by magical arts. They were both ,nartJred. 
In both these inl"tances the BleslScd Virgin appear8 
especially in that character of Patroness or Paraclete, 
which St. Irenæus and other Fathers describe, and which 
the 
ledieval Church exhibits/-a loving 
Iotbcr witb 
clients. 


4 !\
'S8. Opp. t. it p. 977. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


APPLIOATION OF THE SIXTH NOTE OF A TRUE 
DEVELOPMENT. 


CONSERVATIVE ACTION ON ITS PAST. 


IT is the general pretext of heretics that they are but 
serving and protecting Christianity by their innovations; 
and it is their charge against what by this time we may 
surely call the Catholic Church, that her successive defi- 
nitions of doctrine have but overlaid and obscured it. 
That is, they assume, what we have no wish to deny, that 
a true development is that which is conservative of its 
original, and a corruption is that which tends to its de- 
struction. This has already been set down as a Sixth 
Test, discriminative of a development from a corruption, 
and must now be applied to the Catholic doctrines; though 
this Essay has so far exceeded its proposed limits, that both 
reader and writer may well be weary, and may Lontent 
themselves with a brief consideration of the portions of 
the subject which remain. 
It has been observed already that a strict correspondence 
between the various members of a development, and those 
of the doctrine from which it is derived, is n10re than we 
have any right to expect. r
rhe bodily structure of a grown 
man is not merely that of a, magnified boy; he differs fron] 
what he was in his make and proportions; still manhood 
is the perfection of boyhood, adding something of its own, 
Ec2 
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yet keeping what it finds. "Ut nihil novum," savs Vincen- 
tíus, "profel'atur in senihus, quod non in pueris"' jaln antea 
latitaverit." 1.'his character of addition,-that is, of a 
change \vhich is in one sense real and perceptible, yet 
without loss or rever8al of what was before, but, on the 
contrary, protective and confirlnative of it,-in maU} 
respects and in a Bpecial way belongs to Christianity. 


SECTION I. 


VARIOUS INS1 ANCR8. 


If we take the si,uplest and most g-eneral VIew of 
its history, as existing in an individual Dlind, or in the 
Church at large, we shall see in it an instance of this 
peculiarity. It is the birth of 80Dlething virtually new, 
becau.:se latcnt in what was before. Thus we know that 
no teJnper of nlind is acceptablp in t.he Divine Presence 
without love; it is love which makes Christian fear differ 
from servile dread, and true faith differ froln the faith of 
devils; yet in the beginning of the religious life, fear is 
the prominent evangelical grace, and love is but latent in 
fear, and has in course of tinle to be developed out of what 
seems its contradictory. Then, when it is developed, it 
takes that prominent place which fear held before, yet 
protecting not supersedin g it. J.Jove is added, not fear 
removed, and the ]uind is but perfected in grace by what 
Beems a revolut.ion. "They that SO"T in tears, reap in joy;" 
yet afterwards still they are "sorrowful," though ,. alway 
. .. ,) 
reJoIcIng. 
And so was it with the Church at large. She started 
with suffering, which turned to victory; but when she 
was set free from the house of her prison, she did not 
quit it so much as turn it into a cell. !leeklless inherited 
the earth; strength came forth frolll weakn
ss j the poor 
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made many rich; yet meekness and poverty reuHlined. 
The rulers of the world were 1.Ionks, when they could not 
be Martyrs. 


2. 
Immediately on the overthrow of the heathen power, 
two movements simultaneously ran through the world 
from East to "\Vest, as quickly as the lightning in the 
prophecy, a development of worship and of asceticism. 
Hence, while the world's first reproach in heathen 
times had been that Christianity was a dark malevolent 
magic, its second has been that it is a joyous carnal 
paganism ;-according to that saying, " We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented. For John came 
neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. 
The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they say, 
Behold a man gluttonous and a winebibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners." Yet our Lord too was" a man of 
sorrows" all the while, but softened His aU3terity by HiR 
gracious gentleness. 


3. 
The like characteristic attends also on the mystery of 
His Incarnation. He was first God and He became man ; 
but Eutyches and heretics of his school refused to admit 
that He was man, lest they should deny that He was God. 
In consequence the Catholic :Fathers are frequent and 
unanimous in their asseverations, that " the 'V ord " had 
become flesh, not to Ris loss, but by an addition. Each 
Nature is distinct, but the created Nature lives in and by 
the Eternal. "Non amittendo quod erat, sed surnendo quod 
non erat," is the Church's principle. And hence, though 
the course of development, as was observed in a former 
Chapter, has been to bring into prominence the divine 
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aspect of our Lord's mediation, this has been attended by 
even a wore open manifestation of the doctrine of His 
atoning sufferings. 'fhe passion of our Lord is one of 
the most inlperative and engrossing subjects of Catholic 
teaching. It is the great topic of meditations and prayers; 
it is brought into continual reDlembrance by the 8ign of 
the CroB8; it is preached to the "Torld in the Crucifix; it 
is variously honoured by the many houses of prayer, and 
associations of religious men, and pious institutions and 
undertakings, which in some way or other are placed under 
the name and the shadow of Jesus, or the Saviour, or the 
Redeemer, or His Cross, or Ilis Pa8
ioll, or His sacred 
Heart. 


4. 


Here a singular development may be mentioned of 
the doctrine of the Cro

, which some have thought so 
contrary to its original meaning, I as to be a manifest cor- 
ruption; I mean the introduction of the Sign of the meek 
Jesus into the armies of men, and the use of an elnblem 
of peace as a protection in bat.tle. If light has no com- 
munion with darkness, or Christ with Belial, ,,,hat h
s lIe 
to do with 
Ioloch, who ".ould not call down fire on His 
enemies, and came not to destroy but to save P Yet this 
seeming anomaly is but one instance of a great law which 
is seen in developments generally, that changes .which 
appear at first sight to contradict that out of which they 
grew, are really its protection or illustration. Our Lord 
IIilnself is represented in the Prophets as a combatant in- 
flicting wounds ".hile lIe received thenl, as conling fronl 
Rozrah with dyed garments, sprinkled and red in nis 
apparel .with the blood of His enemies; and, .whereas no 
war is lawful but what is just, it surely beseems that they 
who are engaged in so dreadful a commission a8 that of 
1 Supra p. 173. 
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taking away life at the price of their own, should at least 
have the support of His Presence, and fight under the 
mystical influence of His Name, who redeemed His elect 
as a combatant by the Blood of Atonement, with the 
slaughter of His foes, the sudden overthrow of the Jews, 
and the slow and awful fall of the Pagan Empire. And 
if the wars of Christian nations have often been unjust, 
this is a reason against much more than the use of religious 
symbols by the parties who engage in them, though th
 
pretence of religion may increase the sin. 


o. 
The same rule of development has been observed in 
respect of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinit.y. It is the 
objection of the School of Socinus, that belief in the Trinity 
is destructive of any true maintenance of the Divine 
Unity, however strongly the latter may be professed; but 
Petavius, as we have seen, 2 sets it down as one especial 
recommendation of the Catholic doctrine, that it subserves 
that original truth which at first sight it does but obscure 
and compromise. 


6. 
This representation of the consistency of the Catholio 
system will be found to be true, even in respect of those 
peculiarities of it, which have been considered by Pro- 
testants most open to the charge of corruption and inno- 
vation. It is maintained, for instance, that the veneration 
paid to Images in the Catholic Ch
rch directly contradicts 
the command of Scripture, and the usage of the prilnitive 
ages. As to primitive usage, that part of the subject has 
been incidentally observed upon already; here I will make 
one remark on the argument from Scripture. 
It may be reasonably questioned, then, \vhether the 
2 Supr. p. 174. 
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Commandment which stands second in the Protestant Dp- 
('alogue, on which the prohibition of Tlnages is groundt;d, 
wus intended in its letter for nlore than tenIporary ob- 
servance. So far is certain, that, though none could surpass 
the later Jews in its literal observance, nevertheless this 
did not 81.Ve them froln the punishlnents attached to tbe 
violation of it. If this be so, the literal observance is not 
its truc and evangelical ilnport. 


7. 


"'Yhen the generation to COllle of your children shall 
rise up after you," says their inspired lawgiver, " and the 
stranger that shall come from a far land shall 
m,y, when 
they 6ee the plagucs of that land, It d its sicknesses which 
the Lord hath laid upon it; and that the whole land 
thereof is brimstone, and salt, and burning, that it is not 
sown, nor beareth, nor any gras
 groweth therein, . . . 
e\ en all nations shall say, "Therefore hath the Lord done 
thus unto this land P "
hat meaneth the heat of this great 
anger? Then men shall say, Beeausc they have forsaken 
the covenants of the Lord God of their fathers, .which He 
111ade wit.h them when ITa brought them forth out of the 
land of Egypt; for they went and served other gods, and 
worshipped them, gods whom they knew not, and whom 
He had not given then)." :Now the Jews of our Lord's 
day did not k
ep this covenant, for they incurred the 
penalty; yet they kept the letter of the Commandment 
rigidly, and ,vere known among the heathen far and ,vide 
for their devotion to the" Lord God of their fathers who 
brought them out of the land of Egypt," and for their 
abhorrence of the" gods whonl lIe had not given them." 
Ii then adherence to the letter was no protection to the 
Jews, departure froill the lettcr lnay be no guilt ill. 
Ch l'istians. 
It should be observ
d, llloreover, that there certainly is 
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a difference between the two covenants in their respective 
view of sytubols of the Almighty. In the Old, it wa& 
blasphemy to represent Him under "the similitude of a 
calf that eateth hay;" in the New, the Third Person of 
the Holy Trinity has signified His Presence by the appear- 
ance of a Dove, and the Second Person has presented His 
sacrell HUlnanity for worship under the name of the 
Lamb. 


8. 
It follows that, if the letter of the Decalogue is but 
partially binding on Ohristians, it is as justifiable, in 
setting it before persons under instruction, to omit 8uch 
parts as do not apply to them, as, when we quote passnges 
from the Pentateuch in Sermons or Lectures generally, to 
pass over verses which refer RÎ1nply to the temporaJ 
promises or t.he ceremonial law, 
 practice which we allo\) 
without any intention or appearance of dealing irreve- 
rently with the sacred text. 


SECTION II. 


DEVOTION TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


It has been anxiously asked, whether the honourð 
paid to St. !Iary, which have grown out of devotion to her 
Almighty Lord and Son, do not, in fact, tend to ,veaken 
that devotion; and whether, from the nature of the case, 
it is possible so to exalt a creature without withdrawing 
the heart from the Creator. 
In addition to what has been said on this subject in fore- 
going Ohapters, I would here observe that the question is 
one of fact, not of presumption or conjecture. The abstract 
lawfulness of the honours paid to St. Mary, and their dis- 
tinction in theory from the incommunicable vlorship paid 
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to God, are points which have already been dwelt upon; 
but here the question turns upon their practicability or 
expedience, ,vhich lnust be detennined by the fact whether 
they are practicable, and whether they have been found to 
be expedient. 


1. 
IIere I observe, first, that, to those ,,'ho admit the 
authority of the Fathers of ]
ph{\sus, the question is in no 
slight degree a.nswered by their sanction of the 8Eo7óKor;;, or 
" Mother of God," as a titleof St. 
Iary,andas given in order 
to protect the doctrine of the Incarnation, and to preserve 
the faith of Catholics from a 8P cious Humanitarianism. 
And if 'we tak( a survey at least of Europe, we shall find 
that it is not those n..ligious communions which are cha- 
racterizctl by devotion towards the Blessed Virgin that 
have ceased to adore her Eternal Son, but those very 
bodies, (when allowed by the law,) which have r
- 
nounced devotion to her. The regard for Ilis glory, 
,vhich was professed in that keen jealousy of her exalta- 
tion, ha
 not been supported by the event. They who 
were accused of worshipping a creature in His stead, still 
worship IIiln; their accusers, who hoped to worship Him 
80 purely, they, wherever obstacles to the development of 
t.heir principle
 have been removed, have ceased to worship 
lIim altogether. 


2. 


N ext, it must be observed, that the tone of the devotion 
paid to the Blessed 1\-lary is altogether distinct from tbut 
which is paid to her Eternal Son, and to the Holy Trinity, 
as we must certainly allow on inspection of the Catholic 
services. The 8upreme and true worship paid to tbe 
Almighty is severe, profound, awful, as well as tende.-, 
confiding, and dutiful. Christ is addressed as true God, 
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while He is true l\lan; as our Creator and Judge, while 
He is most loving, gentle, and gracious. On the other 
hand, towards St. Mary the language employed is affec- 
tionate and ardent, as towards a mere child of Adam; 
though subdued, as coming from her sinful kindred. 
How different, for instance, is the tone of the Dies Iræ 
from that of the Stabat Mater. In the" Tristis et afHicta 
Mater U nigeniti," in the" Virgo virginuTn præclara l\fihi 
jam non sis amara, Pænas mecum divide," in the" Fac 
me verè tecum Here," we have an expression of the feelings 
with which we regard one who is a creature and a Jnere 
human being; but in the" Rex tremendæ majestatis qui 
salvandos salvas gratis, salva me FODS pietatis," the "Ne 
me perdas illâ die," the "Juste judex ultionis, donum fac 
remissionis," the "Oro supplex et acclinis, cor contritum 
quasi cinis," the "Pie J esu Domine, dona eis requiem," 
we hear the voice of the creature raised in hope and love, 
yet in deep a,ve to his Creator, Infinite Benefactor, and 
Judge. 
Or again, how distinct is the language of the Breviary 
Services on the Festival of Pentecost, or of the Holy 
Trinity, from the language of the Services for the Assump- 
tion! How indescribably majestic, solemn, and soothing 
is the "V eni Creator Spiritus," the "Altissimi donum 
Dei, Fons vivus, ignis, charitas," or the cc Vera et una 
Trinitas, una et summa Deitas, sancta et una U nitas," the 
U Spes nostra, salus nostra, honor lioster, 0 beat a Trinitas," 
the "Charitas Pater, gratia Filil1S, communicatio Spiritus 
Sanctus, 0 beata Trinitas;" "Libera DOS, salva nos, vivi- 
fica nos, 0 beata Trinitas !'J How fond, on tl1e contrary, 
bow full of sympathy and affection, how stirring and 
animating, in the Office for the Assumption, is the "Virgo 
prudentissíma, quo progrederis, quasi aurora valde rutilans? 
filia Sion, tota formosa et suavis es, pulcra ut luna, electa 
ut sol;" the II Sicut dies verni circumdabant earn flores 
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ro
arun1, et lilia convalliulll;" the" .Maria Virgo a"}sumpta 
est ad ætherClun thalaululu in quo It ex reglun stellato 
sedet 8olio;" aud the "Gaudent Angeli, laudantes bene- 
dicunt Dominum." And so again, the Antiphon, the 
Cl Ad te clanlamus exule
 filii Hevte, ad te suspiramus 
geIllentes et flellte8 in hac lacryu1arum valle," and" Eia 
ergo, advocata nostI'a, il10s tuos misericordes oculos ad nos 
converte," and "0 clemens, 0 pia, 0 dulcis Virgo 1\Iaria." 
Or the Ifymn, "Ave 
Iaris stella, Dei 1\fater alma," and 
"Virgo siugulal'is, inter omues mitis, nos cuI pis solutos, 
Inites fae at castos." 


3. 
Nor does it avail to object that, in this contrast of devo- 
tional exercises, the human willlSupplant tIle Divine, frou] 
the infirmity of our nat.ure; for, I repeat, the question 
is one of fact, whether it has done so. And next it must 
be asked, whether the character of much of the Protestant 
devotion towards our Lord has been that of adoration at 811 ; 
and not rather t5uch as we pay to an exeellent human 
being, t.hat is, no higher devotion than that which Catholics 
pay to St. Mary. differing from it, however, in often being 
falniliar, rude, and earthly. Carnal luinds will ever create. 
a carnal worship for themselves; 
nd to for1)id them the 
service of the Saints will have no tendency to teach them 
the ,vorship of God. 
Moreo, er, it nlUt:;t be observed, what is very important, 
that great and constant 8.b is the deyotion which the 
Catholic pays to the Blessed Mary, it has a special pro- 
vince, and has ffir Illore connexiún with the public 
ervices 
and the festive aspect of Christianity, and \\ ith certain 
extraordinary offices which she holds, than with what is 
strictly personal and prilnary in relig-ion. 
Two instuncl'B will 8erve in illustration of this, and they 
arc but samples of Inuny others. s 
· E.g. the II De Imitatione,'J the II Introduction A la Vie DJvot9," 
he 
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4. 
(1.) For example, St. Ignatius' Spiritual Exercises are 
among the most approved methods of devotion in the 
modern Catholic Church; they proceed from one of the 
most celebrated of her Saints" and have the praise of 
Popes, and of the most eminent masters of the Bpiritua] 
life. .A. Bull of Paul the Third's "approves, praises, and 
sanctions all and everything contained in them;" indul- 
gences are granted to the performance of them by the 
same Pope, by Alexander the Seventh, and by Benedict 
the Fourteenth. St. Carlo Borromeo declared that he 
learned more from them than from all other books together; 
St. Francis de Sales calls them" a holy method of refor- 
mation," and they are the model on which all the ex- 
traordinary devotions of religious men or bodies, and the 
course of missions, are conducted. If there is a document 
which is the authoritative exponent of the inward com- 
munion of t.he members of the modern Catholic Church 
with their God and Saviour, it is this work. 
The Exercises are directed to the removal of obstacles in 
the way of the soul's receiving and profiting by the gifts 
of God. They undertake to effect this in three ways; by 
removing all objects of this world, and, as it were, bring- 
ing the soul "into the solitude where God may speak to its 
heart;" next, by setting before it the ultimate end of Jnan, 
and its own deviations from it, the beauty of holiness, and 
the pattern of Christ; and, lastly, by giving rules for its 
correction. 'l'hey consist of a course of prayers, medita- 
tions, self. examinations, and the like, ,vhich in its complete 


"Spiritual Combat;" the If Anima Divots," the "Paradisus Animæ," the 
"Regula CIeri," the "Gardcn of the Soul," &c. &c. [Also, the Roman 
Catechism, drawn up expressly for Parish instruction, a book in which, out 
of nearly 600 pages, scarcely half-a-dozen máke mention of the Blessed 
Virgin, tbough without any disparagement thereby. or thought of dis. 
paragement, of her special prerogatives.] 
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extent lasts thirty days; and these are divided into three 
stages,-the Via Purgaliva, in which 
in is tbe main 
subject of consideration; the Via Itlulninatira, which is 
devoted to the contemplation of our Lord's passion, 
involving the process of the determination of our calling; 
and the Via UniÜvfl, in ,,
hich we proceed to tbe contem- 
plation of our Lord's resurrection and ascension. 


5. 


No more need be added in order to introduce the remark 
for which I bave referred to these Exercises; viz. that in 
a work so highly sanctioned, 80 widely received, 80 inti- 
mately bearing upoJn the most sacred points of personal 
religion, very blight mention occurs of devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, Mother of God. There is one n1ention of 
her in the rule given for the first Prelude or preparation, 
in which the person medit.Ating is directed to consider as 
bl'fore hitn a ('hurch, or other place with Christ in it, St. 
Mary, and \\ hatever else is suitable to the subject of 
meditation. Another is in the third Exercise, in \vhich 
one of the three addres...es is made to our Lady, Christ's 

lother, requesting earnet:)tly "her intcrces
ion with her 
Son;" to ,vhich is to be added the Ave Mary. In 
the beginning of the Second ,\r eek there is a form of 
offering oursplves to God in tbe pre
ence of "His infinite 
goodnes
," and with the witness of His" glorious Virgin 

Iother l\Iary, and the whole host of heaven." At the 
cnd of the Meditation upon the Angel Gabriel's mission 
to St. 
Iary, there is an addre8
 to each Divine Person, 
to "the \\T ord Incarnate und to His Mother." In the 

Ieditation upon the Two Standa.rds, there is an address 
prescribed to St. 
Iary to in1plore grace from her Son 
through her, with all .A ve l\Iary after it. 
In the bl'ginlling- of the Third 'VC'ek one nddresR 1S pre.. 
scribed to Cllrist; or t hrl'c, if devotion incitcs, to )Iot bef, 
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Son, and Father. In the description given of three 
different modes of prayer we are told, if we would imitate 
the Blessed 
fary, we must recommend ourselves to her, as 
having power with her Son, and presently the A ve 
Iary, 
Salve Rf'gina, and other forms are prescribed, as is usual after 
all prayers. And this is pretty much the whole of the devo- 
tion, if it may so be called, which is recommended towards 
St. Mary in the course of so many apparently as a hundred 
and fifty Meditations, and those chiefly on the events in 
our Lord's earthly history as recorded in Scripture. It 
would seem then that whatever be the influence of the 
doctrines connected with the Blessed Virgin and the Saints 
in the Catholic Church, at least they do not impede or 
obscure the freest exercise and the fullest manifestation 
of the devotional feelings towards God and Christ. 


6. 
(2.) The other instance which I give in illustration is 
of a different kind, but is suitable to Inention. About 
forty little books have COIne into my possession which are 
in circulation alnong the laity at Rome, and answer to the 
smaller publications of the Christian Knowledge Society 
among ourselves. They have been taken almost at hazard 
from a number of such works, and are of various lengths; 
some running to as many fiS t\VO or three hundred pages, 
others consisting of scarce a dozen. They may be divided 
into three classes :-a third part consists of books on 
practical subjects; another third is upon the Incarnation 
and Passion; and of the rest, a portion is upon the Sacra- 
ments, especially the Holy Eucharist, with two or three 
for the use of l\Iissions, but the greater part is a bout the 
Blessed Virgin. 
As to the class on practical subjects, they are on such as 
the following: "IJa C011solazione degl' Tnfel'n1Ï;" "Pc:n- 
sieri di una donna suI vest ire lfioderno;" "L'Inferno 
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Aperto;" U II Purgatorio Aperto;" St. Alphonso Liguori's. 
" 
1 a.
sime eterne ;" othpr 1\1 dximti by St. Francis de Sales 
for every day in the year; "Pratica per ben confeHsarsi e 
conununicarsij " and the like. 
The titles of the second class on the Incarnation and 
Passion are such as "Gesu dalla Croce al cuore del 
peccatorej" "Novena leI SSe Natale di G. C.;" "Asso- 
ciazione pel culto perpetuo del dÏ\'in cuare ;" " Compendio 
della Passion e." 
In the third are "11 \-feFP Eucaristico," " II divoto di 

Iaria," Feasts of the .Blessed Virgin, &0. 


7. 


These bookH in all three divisions are, as even the 
titles of SOlne of them show, in great measure made up 
of l\leditations; such are the" Breve e pie \1editazioni" 
of P. Crasset; the "l\Ieditazioni per ci8scun giorno del 
IHese sulla Passione ;" the "
\Ieditazioni per l'ora Euca- 
ristica." Now of these it may be said generally, tbat in 
the body of the 'Ieditat.ion St. ::\:Iary is hardly rnentioned at 
all. I

or inst ance, in the 1rleditations on the Passion, a book 
used for distribution, thruugh two hundred and seventy- 
seven pages St. )Iary is not once named. In the Prayers 
for j\Iass which are added, she is introduced, at the Con- 
fiteor, thus, "I pray the Virgin, the Angels, the Apostles, 
and all the 
ainLs of heaven to intercede," &c. ; and in the 
Preparation for Penance, she is once addressed, after our 
Lord, as the Refuge of sinners, with the Saints and 
Guardian Angel; and at the end of the Exercise there is a 
similar prayer of four lines for the inter
ession of St. 
Iary, 
AngelR anù t;aints of heaven. In the Exercise for Com- 
munion, in a prayer to our Lord, " my only and infinite 
good, my treasure, my life, my paradise, IllY all," the 
merits of th
 Saints are mentioned, ., especially of St. 
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Mary." She is also mentioned with Angels and Saints at 
the termination. 
In a collection of "Spiritual Lauds" for Missions, of 
thirty-six Hymns, we find as many as eleven addressed to 
St. Mary, or relating to her, among which are translations 
of the Åve Mari8 Stella, and the Stabat Mater, and the 
Salve Regina; and one is on "the sinner's reliance on 
Mary." Five, however, which are upon Repentance, are 
entirely engaged upon the subjects of our Lord and sin, 
with the exception of an address to St. Mary at the end of 
two of them. Seven others, upon sin, the Crucifixion, and 
the Four Last Things, do not mention the Blessed Virgin's 
name. 
To the Manual for the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Divine Heart of Jesus there is appended one chapter on 
the Immaculate Conception. 


8. 
One of the most important of these books is the 
French Pensel-1/ lMn, which seems a favourite, since there 
are two translations of it, one of them being the fifteenth 
edition; and it is used for distribution in Missions. In 
these reflections there is scarcely a word said of St. Mary. 
At the end there is a Method of reciting the Crown of the 
Seven Dolourø of the Virgin 
Iary, which contains seven 
prayers to her, and the Stabat Mater. 
One of the longest in the whole collection is a tract 
consisting principally of Meditations on the Holy Com- 
munion; under the title of the" .Eucharistic Month," as 
already mentioned. In these II Preparations;" "Aspira- 
tions," &c., St. Mary is but once mentioned, and that in a 
prayer addressed to our Lord. "0 my sweetest Brother," 
it says with an allusion to the Canticles, " who, being made 
Man for my salvation, hast sucked the milk from the vir- 
ginal breast of her, who is my Mother by grace," &c. In 
.. f 
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a sll1all "J ll:struc1 ion" gÏ\ ('11 to chilaren on tlH
ir first 
COllilHunioll, there ar
 the following questions and answers: 
" Is our Lady in the IIost? N (). Are the Angels and 
tht" Saint
 P No. Wh
 not P Bpcause they have no 
pl'iee there." 


9. 
Now COll1iIlg to thosp in the third class, 
 bleh directly 
relate to the Bll-'ssed 'Iary, such as H Esercizio ad Onore 
dell' addolorato cuore di 
Iaria," U Novena di Preparazione 
una festa dell' Ab:sunzione,"" Li Qnindiei 
I i
teri del 
Santo llosario," the principal is Fa.ther Scgneri's U 11 
ùivoto di Maria," ".hich require8 a distinct notice. It 
is far from the intention of theee relnarks to deny the 
high place which the Holy Virgin holds in the devotion 
of Catholicd; I am but bringing e,.idcnce of it
 not inter.. 
fering with that incomlnullicable and awful relation 
which exists behveen the creature and the Creator; 
and, if the foregoing instances show, as far as the
T go, 
that that relation is pre
erved inviolate in such honours 
us are paid to St. Mary, 80 ,vill this treatise throw light 
upon the rationale by which the distinction is presprved 
betw'eell the ,vorship of God anà the honour of an exalted 
creature, and that in singular accordance with the reInttrk
 
luade ill the foregoing Section. 


10. 
ThÏß \\rork of Segneri is written against persons who 
continue in sins under pretenco of their devotion to St. 
:Mar), and in consequence he is led to draw out the idea 
which good Catholics have of her. The idea is this, that 
ehe it:l absolutely the first of created beings. Thus the 
treatise says, that "God Inight have easily made a more 
beautiful firmament, dud a greener earth, but it was not 
pos8ible to make a higher Mother than the Virgin Mary; 
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and in her fonnation there has been conferred on Ulere 
creatures all the glory of which they are capable, rernain- 
ing mere creatures," p. 34. And as containing all created 
perfection, she has all those attributes, which, as was 
noticed above, the Arians and other heretics applied to our 
Lord, and which the Church denied of Him as infinitely 
below His Supreme Maj esty. Thus she is "the created 
Tdeit in the making of the world," p. 20; "which, as 
being a more exact copy of the Incarnate Idea than was 
e18ewhere to be found, was used as the original of the rest 
of the creation," p. 21. To her are applied the words, 
"Ego primogenita prodi vi ex ore Altissimi," because aha 
was predestinated in the Eternal Mind coevally with the 
Incarnation of her Divine Son. But to Him alone the 
title of Wisdom Incarnate is reserved, p. 25. Again, 
Christ is the First-born by nature; the Virgin in a less 
sublime order, viz. that of adoption. Again, if omnipotence 
is ascribed to her, it is a participated omnipotence (as she 
and aU Saints bave a participated sonship, divinity, glory, 
holiness, and worship), and is eXplained by the words, 
" Quod Deus imperio, tu prece, Virgo, potes." 


11. 
Again, a special office is ass] gned to the Blessed Virgin, 
that is, special as compared with all other Saints; but it 
is marked off with the utmost precision from that assigned 
to our Lord. Thus she is said to have been made" the 
arbitress of every effect coming from God's mercy." Be- 
cause she is the 
fother of God, the salvation of mankind 
is said to be given to her prayers" de congruo, but de COlJ- 
digno it is due only to the blood of the Redeemer," p. 113
 
Merit is ascribed to Christ, and prayer to St. 
Iary, 
p. 162. The whole may be expressed in the words, U Unica 
spes mea J eSliS, et post J esum Virgo Maria. Amen." 
Again, a distinct CllttU8 is assigned to Mary, but the 
I'f2 
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reason orit is said to be the transcendent dignity of her Son. 
I' .A particular CIl/tUB is due to the Virgin beyond compari- 
Bon greater than that given to any other Saint, becauHe 
her dignity belongs to another order, n'lmely to one which 
in some sense belongs to the order of the Hypostatic Union 
itself, and is neccRsari1y connected with it," p. 41. And 
II Her being the Mother of God is the source of all the 
extraordinary honours due to Mary," p. 35. 
It is remarkable that the" Monetra te eSBe Matrern " is 
explained, p. 158, as "Show thyself to be our Mother;" 
an interpretation ,,'hich I think I have found elsewhere in 
these Tracts, and also in a book commonly used in 
religious houses, called tbe " J ourna.l of ðfeditatioTIs," and 
elsewhere.' 
It must be kept in mind that my object here is not to 
prove the dogmatio accurary of what these popular publi- 
cations teach concerning the prerogatives of the Blessed 
Virgin, but to show tbat that teaching is not such as to 
obscure the divine glory of her Son. We must ask for 
clearer evidence before we are able to admit so grave 8 
charge j and 80 much may suffice on the Sixth Test of 
fidelity in the development of a.n idea, as applied to the 
Catholic system. 
4 (ViJ Via Media, vol. ii. pp. 121-2.] 
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WE have arrived at length at the seventh and last test, 
which was laid down when we started, for distinguishing 
the true development of an idea from its corruptions 
and perversions: it is this. A corruption, if vigorous, 
is of brief duration, runs itself out quickly, and ends in 
death; on the other hand, if it lasts, it fails in vigour 
and passes into a decay. This general law gives us ad. 
ditional assistance in determining the character of the 
developments of Christianity commonly called Catholio. 


2. 
When we consider the succession of ages during which 
the Catholic system has endured, the severity of the trials 
it has undergone, the sudden and wonderful changes with- 
out and within which have befallen. it, the incessant mental 
activity and the intellectual gifts of its maintainers, the 
enthusiasm which it has kindled, the fury of the contro- 
versies which have been carried on among its professors, 
the impetuosity of the assaults made upon it, the ever- 
increasing responsibilities to \vhich it has been committed 
by the continuous development of its dogmas, it is quite 
inconoeivable that it should not have been broken up &nd 
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lost, were it a corruption of Chri
tianity. Yet it is still 
living, if there be a living religion or philosophy in the 
world; vigorous, energetic, persuasive, progrcssi ve ; f:ire8 
flcquirit eunlÙJ; it grows and is not overgrown; it 
Bpreads out, yet is not enfeebled; it is ever germinating, 
)7et eyer consistent with itself. Corruptions indeed are to 
be found which sleep and are suspcnded; and these, as I 
have said, are usually called "decays:" such is not the 
case ,vith Catholicity; it does not sleep, it is not Htationary 
even now; and that its long series of developments should 
be corruptions would be an instance of sustained error, so 
novel, 80 unaccountable, 80 preternatural, as to be little 
short of 8 miracle, and to rival those Illanifestations of 
DivinePowerwhich constitute the evidence of Christianity. 
We sometime
 view with surprise and awe the degree of 
pain and disarrangement which the human fralne can 
undergo l\-ithout succumbing; yet at length there comes 
an end. Fevers have their crisis, fatal or favourable; but 
this corruption of a thousand years, if corruption it be, has 
ever been growing nearer death, yet never reaching it, and 
has been strengtbened, not debilitated, by its excesses. 


3. 


For instance: when the Empire waR converted, multi- 
tudes, as is ver
' plain, came into tbe Church on but par- 
tially religious motives, and \vith habits and opinions 
infected with the fal
e worships which they had professedly 
abandoned. History sho" B us "hat anxiety and effort it 
cost her rulers to keep Paganism out of her pale. To this 
tendency must be added the hazard which attended on the 
development of tbe Catholic ritual, such as the honours 
publicly a
signed to Saints and 'Iartyr
, the formal vene- 
ration of their relics, and the usages and observances ,,'hich 
followed. What ,va,; to hind
r the rise of a sort of refined 
Panthcislll, and the ovcrthro\\ of doglllatisn1 pari passll with 
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the multiplication of heavenly intercessors and patrons? 
If what is called in reproach" Saint-worship" resembled 
the polytheism which it supplanted, or was a corruption, 
how did Dogmatism survive? Dogmatism is a religion's 
profession of its own reality as contrRsted with other 
systems; but polytheists are liberals, and hold that one 
religion is as good as another. Yet the theological system 
was developing and strengthening, as well as the monastic 
rule, which is int.ensely anti-pantheistic, all the while the 
ritual was assimilating itself, as Protestants say, to the 
Paganism of former ages. 


4. 
Nor was the development of dogmatic theology, which 
was then taking place, a silent and spontaneous process. 
[t was wrought out and carried through under the fiercest 
controversies, and amid the most fearful risks. The 
Catholic faith was placed in a succession of perils, and 
l'ocked to and fro like a vessel at sea. Large portions oî 
Christendom were, one after another, in heresy or in 
schism; the leading Churches and the most authoritative 
schools fell from time to time into serious error; three 
Popes, Liberius, Vigilius, Honorius, have left to posterity 
the burden of their defence: but these disorders were no 
interruption to the sustained and steady march of the 
sacred science from implicit belief to fOrInal statement. 
The series of ecclesiast.ical decisions, in which its progress 
was ever and anon signified, alternate between the one and 
the other side of the theological dogma especially in question, 
as if fashioning it into shape by opposite strokes. The con.. 
troversy began in Apollinaris, who confused or denied the 
Two Natures in Christ, and was condemned by Pope Dama.. 
sus. A reaction followed, and Theodore of }fopsuestia 
suggested by his teaching the doctrine of Two Persons, 
After Nestorius had brought that heresy into public view, 
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and had incurred in consequence the anathema of the 
Third Ecumenical Council, the current of controversy again 
shifted its direction; for Eutyches appeared, maintained 
the One Nature, and was condemned at Chalcedon. Some- 
thing however was still wanting to the overthrow of the 
N estorian doctrine of Two Persons, and the Fifth Council 
was formally directed against tbe writings of Theodore and 
his party. Then followed the 1úonothelite heresy, which 
was a revival of the Eutychian or Monophysite, and was 
condemned in the Sixth. Lastly, Nestorianism once more 
sbowed itself in the Adoptionists of Spain, and gave 
occasion to the great Council of Frankfort. Anyone false 
step would have thrown the whole theory of the doctrine 
into irretrievable confusion; but it was as if some one in- 
dividual and perspicacious intellect, to speak humanly, 
ruled the theological discussion from first to last. That in 
the long course of centuries, and in spite of the failure, in 
points of detail, of the most gifted Fathers and Saints, the 
Ohurch thus wrought out the one and ouly consistent 
theory which can be taken on the great doctrine in dispute, 
proves how clear, simple, and exact her vision of that 
doctrine was. But it proves more than this. Is it not 
utterly incredible, that with this thorough comprehen- 
sion of so great a mystery, us far as the human mind can 
know it, she should be at that very time in the commission. 
of the grossest errors in reliO'ious worship, and should be 
hiding the God and "Mediator, whose Incarnation she 
contemplated with 80 clear an intellect, behind a crowd of 
idols P 
5. 
The integrity of the Catholic developments is still more 
evident when thev are viewcd in contrast with the historv 
of other doctrin
l systems. Philosophie
 and religions of 
the world have each its day, and are parts of a succession. 
Thcy supplant and are in turn Rupplanted. But the Catho- 
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lie religion alone has had no limits; it alone has ever been 
greater than the emergence, and can do what others cannot 
do. If it were a falsehood, or a corruption, like the systems 
of men, it would be weak as they are; whereas it is able 
even to impart to them a strength which they have not, 
and it uses them for its own purposes, and locates them 
in its own territory. The Church can extract good from 
evil, or at least gets no harm from it. She inherits the 
promise made to the disciples, that they should take up 
serpents, and, if they drank any deadly thing, it should 
not hurt them. When evil has clung to her, and the 
barbarian people have looked on with curiosity or in malice, 
till she should have swollen or fallen down suddenly, she 
has shaken the venomous beast into the fire, and felt no 
harm. 
6. 
Eusebius bas set before us this attribute of Catholicism 
in a passage in his history. "These attempts," he says, 
speaking of the acts of the enemy, "did not long avail 
him, Truth ever consolidating itself, and, as time goes on, 
shining into broader day. For, while the devices of 
adversaries were extinguished at once, undone by their 
very impetuosity,-one heresy after another presenting its 
own novelty, the former specimens ever dissol ving and 
wasting variously in manifold and multiform shapes,-the 
brightness of the Catholic and only true Church went 
forwal"d increasing and enlarging, yet ever in the same 
things, and in the same way, beaming on the whole race 
of Greeks and barbarians with the awfulness, and simplicity, 
and nobleness, and sobriety, and purity of its divine polity 
and philosophy. Thus the calumny against our whole 
creed died with its day, and there continued alone our 
Discipline, sovereign among all, and acknowledged to be 
pre-eminent in awfulness, sobriety, and divine and philoso- 
phical doctrines: so that no one of this day dares to cast 
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any base reproach upon our faith, nor any ('aluInny, such 
as it was once usual for our enemics to use. " 1 


7. 
The Psalrnist says, " We went through fire and water; " 
nor is it possible to imagine trials fiercer or more various 
than those from which Catholici
m has come forth unin- 
jured,us out of the Egyptian sea or the Babylonian furnace. 
}1'irst of all were the bitter persecutions of the Pagan Elnpire 
in the early centuries; then its sudden conversion, the 
liberty of Christian worship, the development of the cultu8 
sanctorunl, and the reception of 'IonachisIn into the eccle- 
siastical system. Then came the irruption of the barbarians, 
and the occupation by them of the orhis terl'arUllJ from the 
Ì'J orth, and by the Saracens from the South. :hIean while 
the anxious and protracted controversy concerning the 
In('arnation hung like some terrible disease upon the faith 
of the Church. Then came the time of thick rlarkness ; 
and afterwards t",.o great struggles, one with the JIw.terial 
power, the other with the intellect, of the world, terminat- 
ing in the ecclesiastical monarchy, and in the theolo
y of 
the school8. And lastly Came the great changes consequent 
upon the controversies of the sixteenth century. Is it 
conceivable that anyone of those heresies, with which 
ecclesiastical history abounds, should have gone through a 
hundredth part of these trials, yet have cOlne out of them 
so nearly what it was before, as Catholicism has done? 
Could such a theology as .A.rianism have lasted through the 
scholast.ic contest P or 
Iontanism have endured to possess 
the ,,'orld, wit.hout cOIning to a crisis, and failing? or could 
the imbecility of the Manichean system, að a religion, have 
escappd exposure, had it been brought into conflict with 
the barbarians of the Empire, or the feudal systen1 ? 
J En
eb. Hist. iv. 7, ape Church of the Fathers [Historical Sketches, 
vol. i. p. 1Q8 J. 
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8. 
A similar contrast discovers itself in the respective effects 
and fortunes of certain influential principles or u6àges, 
which have both been introduced into the Catholic system, 
and are seen in operation elsewhere. When a systenl 
really is corrupt, powerful agents, when applied to it, do but 
develope that corruption, and bring it the more speedily to 
an end. They stimulate it preternaturally; it puts forth its 
strength, and dies in some memorable act. Very different 
has been the history of Catholicism, when it has committed 
itself to such forJuidable influences. It has borne, and can 
bear, principles or doctrines, which in other systems of 
t'eligion quickly degenerate into fanaticism or infidelity. 
Thís 1IligL t be shown at great length in the history of the 
Aristotelic philosophy wit.hin and without the Church; or 
in the history of 
Ionachism, or of Mysticism ;-not that 
there has not been at first u conflict between these powerful 
and unruly elements and the Divine Systen1 into which 
they ,vere entering, but that. it ended in the victory of 
Catholicism. The theology of St. Thomas, nay of the 
Church of his period, is built on that very Aristotelism, 
which the early Fathers denounce as the source of all mis- 
belief, and in particular of the Ari
n and !lonophysite here- 
sies. The exercises of asceticisIn, ,vhich are so graceful in St. 
Antony, so touching in St. Ba
il, and so awful in St. Ger- 
lüanus, do but become a melancholy and gloomy supersti- 
tion even in the most pious persons who are cut off from 
Catholic communion. And while the highest devotion in 
the Church is the mystical, and contenlplation has been 
the token of the most singularly favoured Saints, we neeà 
not look deeply into the history of modern sects, for evi- 
dence of the excesses in conduct, or the errors in doctrine, 
to which mystics have been comlllonly led, who have boasted 
of their posc;ession of reformed truth, and have rejected 
what they called the corruptions of Catholicis111. 
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It is true, there have been seasons when, from the opera- 
tion of ext(\rnal or internal causes, the Church has been 
thrown into w'hat was almost a state of deliquium; but her 
,vonderful revivals, while the world was triumphing over 
her, is a further evid(\nce of the absence of corruption in 
the SY8tClll of doctrin and worship into which she ha
 
developed. If corruption be an incipient disorganization, 
surely an abrupt and ab'3olute recurrence to the former 
state of vigour, after an interval, is even less conceivable 
than a corruption that is pern1anent. Now this is the case 
with the revivals I spE'ak of. After violent exertion men 
are exhausted a.nd fall asleep; they awake the same as 
before, refreshed by the temporary cessation of their 
activity; and such has been the slumber and such the 
restoration of the Church. She pauses in her course, and 
almost suspends her functions; she rises again, and she is 
herself once Inore; all things are in their place and ready 
for action. Doctrine is where it was, and usage, and pre- 
cedence, and principle, and policy; there may be changes, 
but they are consolidations or adaptations; all is unequi.. 
vocal and determinate, with an identity which there is no 
disputing. Indeed it is one of the most popular charges 
against the Catholic Church ut this very time, that she is 
.c incorrigible ;" -change she cannot, if we listen to St. 
l\.thana
ius or St. Leo; change she never will, if we believe 
the controversialist or alarmist of the prcsent day. 


. . . . . .. 
. . . . . 
. . . . . . 
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Such were the thoughts concerning the II Blessed Vision 
of Peace," of one whose long-continued petition had been 
that the Most Merciful would not despise the work of His 
own Hands, nor leave him to himself ;-while yet his eyes 
were dim, and his breast laden, and he could but employ 
Reason in the things of Faith. And now, dear Reader, 
time is 5hort, eternity is long. Put not from you what 
you have here found; regard it not as mere matter of pre.. 
sent controversy; set not out resolved to refute it, and 
looking about for the best way of doing so; seduce not 
yourself with the imagination that it comes of disappoint- 
ment, or disgust, or restlessness, or wounded feeling, or 
undue sensibility, or other weakness. Wrap not yourself 
round in the associations of years past, nor determine 
that to be truth which you wish to be so, nor make an 
idol of cherished anticipations. Time is short, etf1rnity is 
long. 


.NUNC DlHITTIS SERVUM TUUM: DOKINE, 
SECUNDUM VERBUM TUUM IN PACE 
QÐU VIDERUNT OCÐLI Mlel SALUTÂU TUUM. 


THE END. 
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